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Thbsb Bzercises consist of English 
sentences translated from OsBsar, Cicero, 
and Llvy, to be re-translated into the 
original Latin. The Latin words to be 
used are given, as in Ellis's Exercises, 
on the opposite page. The Exercises 
are arranged according to the Rules of 
Or. KxHKBDT's Syntax, but are per- 
fectly adapted for general use. The 
easier sentences are suitable for begin- 
ners ; more dlfflcult ones are subjoined 
under each rule. The Second and Third 
Parts contain simple Exercises on the 
Subjunctive Mood and the use of Con- 
junctions. This work will, it is be- 
lieved, be found to supply useful viva 
voce lessons for students too advanced 
to spend their time in writing out the 
Exercises. In the latter Editions some 
errors have been corrected, and a few 
pages of Elementary Exercises, in- 
tended for the use of the merest begin- 
ners, have been added at the end of the 



book. 'The grammar, upon the rules 
of which Mr. Bsadlet's selection is 
based, is that of Dr. Kbknbdt, which 
is, in our Judgment, a vast improve- 
ment upon the older Eton manual. 
The selection has been made with gr^tt 
care, and evidently with an experi- 
mental knowledge of a beginner's diffi- 
culties. In the matter of note-making 
a very judicious course has been taken. 
Instead of explaining at the foot of the 
page any particular difficulties which 
may arise, reference is made to a valu- 
able Appendix, in which the Author 
has allowed himself space to clear up 
the whole question. The Notes, there- 
fore, may be almost regarded as a 
supplementary grammar. Great pains 
have been bestowed upon this part of 
the book, and there is abundant evi- 
dence of this being the product of 
mature and trustworthy scholarship.* 
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AMONG- the numerous Latin Exeroise-books^ wliich 
have of late years been oflFered to the public, 
the present one will be found in some respects 8ui 
generis; and may serve to supply a want, which has 
probably been felt by many engaged in tuition. 

It is well known that the translation of detached 
English sentences, though a necessary preparative, 
will never enable a boy to write good continuous Latin 
prose. He can only attain this art by the translation 
of connected sentences and of paragraphs. The 
ordinary Exercise-books, intended to furnish these 
materials, often prove too di£Scult for mere beginners 
of average ability. Some take for granted that such 
pupils understand the laws of the subjunctive mood, 
others that they have skill enough to recast an 
English sentence in a Latin mould. In the present 
work (at least in the earlier portion of it) the author 
has allowed credit for no such proficiency, and has 
attempted to supply an easier introduction to con- 
tinuous Latin prose-writing than any that he has yet 
met with. From an experimental knowledge of the 
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difHcuIties of young scholars, he has abo aimed 
throughout at more than usual simplicity and clear- 
ness, often sacrificing brevity to attain this end. The 
book however is progressive in its character, and the 
latter part will require a good acquaintance with the 
vocabulary and structure of the Latin language. The 
Exercises themselves are partly formed by the com- 
pilation of short sentences (drawn mainly from the 
purest classical sources), and partly consist of para- 
graphs — some translated or adapted from Cicero, 
CflBsar, and LWy, others the original composition of 
the author. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first is 
on the tenses of the indicative mood, gerunds, supines, 
infinitive, and participles : plain rules are given, and 
the diflference between the English and Latin idioms 
is explained. This part is of an extremely easy 
character. The use of the subjunctive mood has 
been studiously excluded from the Exercises in it, 
nor is the knowledge of any but the most familiar 
rules of syntax required from the pupil. It may be 
advantageously used on certain days of the week by 
boys who are engaged on others in translating de- 
tached sentences, such as those given in the author's 
Latin Prose Exerdaea^ the first two parts of EUiSy or 
other elementary works. Thus the practise of writing 
conti^iuous prose may be commenced at a very early 
period of education. 

The second part is mainly on the subjunctive 
mood. Here it has been attempted to teach a boy 
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as much as it is necessary for him to know, in order 
to write a simple Latin style with correctness. But 
care has been taken not to overload his memory, 
or confuse his understanding: and the discernment 
of advanced scholarship is not expected from him. 

The third part contains Bules on various subjects, 
and much is taught by the way : but here^ if any- 
where, the principal value of the work consists in the 
Exercises themselves, which afford paragraphs of a 
tolerably easy but varied character^ adapted for 
translation. 

The fourth part treats of several points concerning 
tenses^ moods, and conjunctions, which were passed 
over as too difficult for the earlier portion of the 
work. In the concluding Lessons the important 
subjects (already touched upon in the second part) 
of The Dependent Question and Oratio Obliqua are 
resumed, and illustrated at greater length. 

It is hoped that this book will not only be found 
useful in the middle forms of our larger schools, and 
for general purposes ; but that it will in an especial 
degree prove an acceptable help to that large class of 
tutors, who are preparing backward pupils to write a 
decent piece of Latin prose, previously to their 
entering at the University, or undergoing an exami- 
nation for the Army or Civil Service. In such cases 
there is no time to commence again from the begin- 
ning, and paragraphs of ordinary English are much 
beyond the pupil's powers. System moreover is 
wanted. The question is. What is to be done? 
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This work, it is hoped^ may to some extent solve the 
difficulty. 

The author has derived considerable assistance 
from the grammars of Zumpt and Madvig, and the 
lexicons of Facciolatti and Andrews. His especial 
thanks are due to Dr. Kennedy for the permission, 
again kindly accorded him, to make use of that 
author's excellent grammar. The value of this per- 
mission has been felt principally in those parts of the 
book, which treat of the subjunctive mood. 

The Key to this work is intended for the sole use of 
those engaged in tuition, and cannot be procured 
without the Author's sanction. Applications for it 
should be addressed to him through the Publishers, 
or at 101 Marina, St. Leonard's-on-Sea. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO NEW EDITION. 

A Table of Lessons and two copious Indexes, 
English and Latin, have been added to this edition, 
by which it is hoped the usefulness of the book will 
be much enhanced. The Index of Conjunctions, which 
is still retained, will be foimd serviceable to younger 
learners. 

St. Lbow ard's-on-Sea. : 
January f 1869. 
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PAJftT I. 

ON THE INDIGATIYE AND INFINITITB MOODS, FABTICIFLES, 

GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 



LESSOK I. 
The Present Tense. 

RuUe. (i.) The present tense denotes that which 
now is, or is being done. ScribOy I write, or am 
writing. LaudatuTy He is praised, or is being 
praised. Cur ita fadtis f Why do you act thus ? 
(ii.) Hence this tense is used to express general 
truths, prevailing customs, the statements or opinions 
of writers as found in books, because such things are 
thought of as now being, or being done. Magna 
est veritasy Truth is great. Aves nidos fa^unt, 
Birds build nests. Apvd eaa gentes mortui aut 
sepeliuntur aut cremantury Among those nations 
the dead are either buried or are burned. Gyrus 
ita didt apud XeTiopkontem^ Cyrus speaks thus in 
Xenophon. In ea oratione Antonius voids a 
Cicsrone reprehsnditur, In that speech Antony is 
blamed strongly by Cicero. 



Oba, 1. An adjectiye, participle^ or pronoun, often agrees 
with a substantiYe understood. MuUi venerwd. Many men 
came (understand homines). DiUgitur a stiiSf lie is beloyed 
hy his friends (tmderstand amicis). ITce fugiunt, These fly 
^e., these women : understand mulieres). 

B 2 
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Obs, 2. A possessive pronoun is seldom expressed in LatiH; 
where its omission causes no ambiguity. Moriuos amicos 
luffemus, We moui-n for our dead friends. Tendit tmmum, He 
stretches forth his hand. 

Eor^erdae, 

(i.) War is being carried on there : many cities 
are being stormed*: bodies* of foot-soldiers and of 
horse-soldiers are meeting in confiict^: we almost 
hear the shouts of the men* iSghting, and the clash* 
of their® arms. — To you our common coimtry^ is 
stretching forth her^ hands : to you she commends 
herself, to you the life of all her citizens. You have 
a leader mindful of your liberty, forgetful® of him- 
self; an opportunity® which is not always granted, 
(ii.) The force ^° of habit is great. Hunters pass 
the night ^^ in the snow: they suffer themselves to 
be scorched on** the mountains. What blows do 
gladiators endure ? — In those games the victors are 
crowned with parsley *^ — All these people** stain 
themselves with woad*^, which produces a blue 
colour : they use either iron bars^® or copper for *^ 
money. — How fully *® is agriculture praised in that 
book which is entitled the ^ OEconomics*® I ' Homer 
also describes*® Laertes (as) cultivating the j&elds. 

^ Expugno. * Acies. ' Concurro. * Obs. 1. * Crepitus. 
^ Obs, % ^ Patria; one's native country; to be distinffuished 
from terra, a country, a district. ® Oblitus. * Say — 
Which opportunity (facultas) is not always given. ^® Vis. 
" Pemocto. "In. " Apium. "06^.1. ^^Vitrum. 
^® Talea. *' Pro. *® Quam copiose. " (Eeonomicus, an 
adjective — to agree with liber imderstood, or rather supplied 
from the previous part of the sentence. *° Facio. 
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LESSOir 11. 

The Historical Perfect, or Preterite. 

The Latin perfect, as the tense is commonly 
called, haa two distinct uses, and really answers to 
two tenses in other languages — viz.^ the English 
preterite or Greek aorist, and the perfect properly so 
called. Thus Amav% as a preterite, means I loved ; 
but, as a perfect, I have loved : and Amatua sum, 
as a preterite, means I was loved ; but, as a perfect, 
/ have been loved. The present Lesson relates to 
the preterite use of the Latin perfect. 

Rule, The Latin perfect sometimes simply de- 
notes a state that existed, or an event that happened 
in past time. When thus used, it is equivalent to 
the English preterite or Greek aorist, and may be 
called the historical perfect becjause of its frequent 
occurrence in narrative. Fuim/us turn liberi, We 
were then free. Eodem die castra capta sunt. 
On the same day the camp was taken. Ante^ 
quam profectus est, hoc dixit, Before he set out, he 
said this. Cur hocfecisti? Why did you do this? 

Obs. 1. When two or more perfects, pafisive or deponent, 
stand near together, the auxiliary verb should, be expressed 
only once. Mtdti caesi sunt, plures vtdneratif dtis ipse captm, 
Many were slain, more were wounded, the leader himself was 
taken prisoner. 

Ohs, 2. Atdfim (but) and enim (for) stand usually as the 
second word in a sentence or clause. They can never occupy 
the first place. MuUi avt'em a me dissentiunt, But many dis- 
agree with me. Fent ad te, rogaveras enitn, I came to you, for 
you had asked it. The same rule applies to qtioqtie (also) and 
vero (but). 

Ohs, 3. (a) In many cases where we use the word tJmig, 
fact J matter, word, ^'c, combined with an adjective or pronoun, 
the Latin idiom requires an adjective or pronoun in the neuter 
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gender without an^ substantiYe whatever. £d hoc magnum. 
This is a great tmng. Audmmus ea, We have heard those 
things. (6.) Sometimes the idiom of both languages oor- 
responds, no substantive being used in either. QmiS dicUt 
What do you aay ? Idfadum est, That was done. ' 

Exercise. 

I cannot praise * Scipio enough ; for * he surpassed 
the highest hope of the citizens. He was made 
consul twice : he overthrew two cities most hostile * 
to this empire : he extinguished not only * present, 
but also future wars. — Statins lately came to me. 
His arrival was at first unwelcome to me. But* 
because he was sent by you, and because he related 
many things® concerning you, / was presently 
glad ^. But why did you write a letter of that kind, 
or for ® what cause do you blame me ? I'asked him. 
He could not answer ®, he was silent. — How many ^® 
armies were lost in the former wax 1 I was present 
myself at all the defeats. I remember the revolt" 
of the allies. In that general ruin*' only the 
valour ^^ of the Eoman people stood uninjured" 
and immovable. But ** now all things *® are day by 
day *^ more cheerful. What ** therefore are we 
doing ? — The country '^ was ravaged ^®, and the 
cattle'* were driven off; no fruit-bearing'' treewaa 
left in the fields. 

* Say — I am not able to praise, ' Enim. Ohs» 2. 

* Inimicus. * Non modo, foUoioed by verum etiam. * Autem. 
Ohs. 2. « Ohs, 3. a. 7 Mox lestor. ^ Dg. « Say- 
He was not able to answer. ^° Quot. *^ Defectio. " Say 
— In tKat ruin of things. ^'Una virtus. ** Integer, 
15 Autem. ^^Oh8.^.a. "Indies. ^^Oh8,Z,h, >»Ager. 
«o 06«. 1, «» Pecus, fetninine, ^ FeHx. 
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LEssoir m. 

The Perfect continued, or fhe Preterperfeot 

Bide, (i.) The preterperfect, or perfect properly 
so called, is used of a state or action completed in 
past time, of something that is done and oyer. 
Abiemnty They have departed. . Domua ad solum 
eoousta esty The house has been burned to the ground. 
Diu victores furniua, We have for long been victori- 
ous. In a word, wherever you find the sign have or 
has in English, you should use the perfect in Latin. 

(ii.) But, though the perfect denotes a state or ac- 
tion completed in past time, it often indicates the 
result of that pccst state or action in its relation to 
present time. Vixerunt, They have lived; i. e.. Their 
life is now over. They are dead. Fuit iZmm,'Troy 
has been ; i. e.. It exists no longer. Hence the pre- 
sent of the auxiliary verb to be, when combined with 
a participle, is constantly to be rendered by a Latin 
perfect. Jam discesserunty They are already gone 
(=They have gone). Vicere Oalli: om/nis noster 
eocerdtus occisus est; The Grauls have conquered: 
our whole army is slain (=has been slain). The 
simplest rule for beginners is this — Wherever, as in 
the above sentences, you can change the present of the 
English auxiliary verb combined with a participle into 
the perfect without altering the sense, use the perfect 
in Latin : otherwise, use the present. For example — 
* We do not in the least fear fire ; for our house is 
built of hewn stone.' Here is built is equivalent to 
has been built, and therefore the Latin perfect is 
necessary: Igriem nihil timemus; nam, domus Tiostra 
saoco quadrato constructa est But — ' Britain is an 
island ; it is surrounded on all sides by the sea.' Here 
you cannot change is into has been, and therefore you 
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must use the Latin present: Britannia i/naula est; 
ah omni parte mari davditwr, 

Ohs. Beginners frequently make mistakes in the use of the 
preposition cuni. Kemember^ as a general and safe mle; that 
whenever with is equivalent to together with, m company with, it 
is to be rendered dj cum — ^but not otherwise. * The fieither 
was captured with (i. e., in company with) his son.* Pater cum 
fiUo captua est* Again^ ' He came with a letter (i.e.^ together 
with a letter, bringing a letter)/ Cum litteris venit. But in 
translating * He was slain witn the sword^' you must not use * 
cwn, but say; GlacUo occisus est. 

Exercise. 

(i.) He has recommended* peace with many words, 
but the cause of this war is not a light one. Seven 
times ^ have they rebelled, a thousand times have they 
laid waste* our fields : they have slain our colonists*: 
they have been the advisers, contrary to the law^ of 
nations, of the wicked murder of our ambassadors. 
What then ^? ^We have been conquered,' he says% 
* in a great battle ; no hope of victory remains. We 
have lost our® armies, our leaders, our camp : many 
towns have been stormed. It is better ^ to yield to 
fortune, and to accept conditions of peace.' This 
opinion*® I, as" I have always said, by no means *^ 
approve, and many have followed me. (ii.) All things 
have turned out** badly. The consul with** a great 
part of the army is slain*', the messengers are taken, 
Spain is lost. — The ships are gone*^ the letter- 

* Suadeo. ^ Septies. * Depopulor. * Oolonus. * Contra 
jus. ^ Igitur. ' Inquam. ^ See Lesson i. Ohs, 2. * Sa- 
tins est. ^<^ Sententia. ^^ Ut. " Minime. " Evenio. 
'* Ohs, ** Express the auxiliary verb once only, according 
to Lesson ii. Ohs, 1. ^^ ProjBciscor. 
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earlier*^ is come. I have read your letter, but we 
receive as true^^ nothing which has been either said 
or written about that matter ^^. 



LESSON IV. 

The Historic Present. 

Rule. In narrative the present is often used, both 
m English and Latin, to represent past events in a 
lively manner, as though now actually occurring. 
Thus instead of saying, ^The battle began, the 
Grauls charged;' Prcelium ortum est^ incucurrerunt 
Gain — we may say, * The battle begins, the Gauls 
charge;' Prcelium oritur, im/iui^unt Oalli. Fre- 
quently, for the sake of variety, part of a narrative is 
given in the preterite, and part in the present, and 
the change from one tense to the other is abrupt. 
* The battle began, the Grauls charge, our legions are 
driven back ; ' Prcdiv/m ortum est^ Oalli incurrunt, 
repelluntur nostrce legiones. This tense when thus 
used is called the historic present, 

Ohs, 1. When two or more participles, whether coupled by 
a conjunction or in diifferent clauses, would each, standing 
separately, be combined with the same tense of the verb sum, 
this verb should not be expressed more than once. Urbs capta 
erat (Xtque incensa, The city had been taken and biu-ned. Ccest 
tutd tnilitesj dux captm (or, Cced mUiteSj dux capitis est), The 
fioidiers were slain, the leader was taken. 

Obs. 2. In, sub, super, and subter, govern an ablative, when 
they signify position : an accusative, when tnotum is implied. 
Jacet sub tetra, He lies beneath the earth. Sub ten'am dcs- 
icendit, He descends beneath the earth. Hence the preposition 
;in, when it answers to the English in, on, or ainmig, takes, as a 
general rule, the ablative ; but when it answers to intOy to, 
towards, or tigainst, it invariably takes the accusative. In tci 



" Tabellarius. ^^ Pro yer(». ** lies. 

jj 3 
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urbe moriuua est, He died in that city. SUa est ttrhs m coGe, 
The ciiy stands on a hill. In Bdgis hiemarey To pasa the 
winter among the Belgse. But — In urbem inffrediiWf He 
enters into the city. In Itdliam rediit, He returned to Italy. 
Ire in hastes, To go towards, or against the enemy. 

Ohs, 8. When the English preposition to implies motion, it 
must be rendered by the preposition mot ad, MedU inpatriam, 
He returns to his country. Venit adpatrem. He came to his 
father. Beware of using the dative under such circumstances. 
In poetry indeed^. Manus ccbIo toUit (He raises his hands to 
heaven) would be admissible ; but in prose the right construc- 
tion is, Manus ad calum toUit, 

Exerdae. 

Thither* he sets out with the legions. He finds 
the place excellently fortified : nevertheless he pre- 
pares to attack it from * two parts. The enemy * did 
not sustain the assault* of our soldiers*, and evacu- 
ated® the citadel. A great quantity^ of cattle was 
found ® in that town, and many men were slain in the 
flight. Thence he returns with his victorious army 
to the consul. — They penetrated in silence into * the 
camp. Then *® the trumpets sound ", and a shout is 
raised. Part slay the enemy half-asleep ", part set'* 
fire to the huts thatched '* with dry straw, part seize ** 
the gates. The fire, shouting, (and) slaughter aU 
cowbmed}^ permit the Carthaginians, as if stupefied *^, 

^ Eo, Remember that thither is generally to be reiidered in 
prose by eo, in preference to tUuc or any other word. ' Ex. 
' Hostis, This word when used as here of a number of men, 
and not of an individual, should be put in the plural. ^ Im- 
petus. * See Lesson i. Ohs, 1. • Say — Threw themselves 
out of. ^ Numerus. ^ Express sum in the latter clause only 
of this sentence, according to Ohs, 1. ^ In. See Ohs, 2. 

*° Inde. ** Concino. *' Semisonmus. " Injicio. 

** Tectufl. ** Occupo. " Simul. *' Velut alienati sensibufl. 
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neither to hear nor to see anything. They fall un- 
armed into the midst of^^ crowds of armed men: 
some'^ rush to^® the gates, others leap over** the 
rampart**, and forthwith fly to the other*' camp, 
where they were all to a man ** surrounded and slain *• 
by the Eoman cavalry. 



LESSOir 7. 

The Imperfect 

Rule, (i.) The imperfect denotes a state or action 
which was going on at a certain time, but was not 
then completed. Quum venit, scribeba/m. When he 
came, I was writing. Omnes twm, querebantur. All 
were at that time complaining. Epistola legebatur. 
The letter was being read, was in the act of being 
read, (ii.) Hence this tense is used of a state or 
action that went on for a considerable time, or waa 
often repeated; and so of habits, manners, or cus- 
toms that formerly prevailed. No8 interim intueba- 
tuvy Meanwhile he continued to look at us. Ita 
dicebat Socrates^ Socrates was speaking thus ; 1. e., 
went on for some time to speak, or often spoke thus ; 
in other words, was wont to speak thus, was in the 
habit of speaking thus. (Ita dixit Socrates would 
mean, Socrates spoke thus — upon some one occa- 
sion or other.) Qui prceliis cedderanty publico 
sumptu sepeliebantur, Those who had fallen in 
battle, used to be buried at the public expense, 
(iii) Since the imperfect denotes an action that was 

" Inter. " Some . . . others, Alu ... alii. *> See Obs. 8. 
"Super. SeeOb8,2, «» Vallam. «« Alter. **Ad 

liniim. ** Obs. 1. 
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going on at a certain time^ but was then unfinished, 
it is sometimes used in Latin, when in English we 
have the verb began followed by an infinitive. 
Nuntiatum eat adventare hoatea; mox cantwa dia^ 
aoni audiebantur; It was announced that the enemy 
were approaching : soon their discordant songs began 
to be heard. 

Ob8, It will be clear from the above Bule why the im- 
perfect is sometimes used in Latin^ where the EngHsh idiom, 
with less accuracy perhaps^ prefeis the preterite or historical 
perfect. Examples of this oifPerence of idiom occur in the 
subjoined Exercise. 

Eocerciae. 

(i.) Among* the citizens the public loss^ was 
causing* a part of the grief. The Spaniards^ were 
mourning and regretting only the generals •. On all 
sides ^ were heard ^ the voices of men weeping and 
praising the life and exploits® of the Scipios. Nor 
yet were there wanting alleviations^ of this general 
sorrow, (ii.) We advanced thence on the next day : 
but Cassivellannus continued to watch*® our march**, 
and to drive *^ the cattle from the fields into the 
woods. — Hear therefore what** was wont to be dis- 
cussed very often concerning friendship between me 
and Scipio. Although he indeed^^ «ver** esteemed 

* Apud. ' Clades. ' Moveo. * Hispani. * Say— 
The generals themselves. • Vulgo. ^ Imperfect, as spoken 
of a thing that was going on at a particiQar time. Werehemg 
heardy though strictly correct, would be less idiomatic English. 
See Ohs, « Res gestae. » Remedium. ^^ Servo. 

" Plural. " Compello. " Say — Those things which. 

** Quanquam iUe quidem. ^^ xhis adverh should not be 

expressed in Latin ; for the imperfect by itself denotes a ocm" 
tintied statCj \. e., tJie habit of his mind. 
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nothing more uncommonly than true friendship. 
— Senators were " then among *® the fields. Both 
Curius and the other ^^ old men used to be sum- 
moned ^° from a country-house 21 to the senate: 
from which cirau/matance^^ those who were in the 
habit of summoning them were named ^^ viatores. 
(iii) Immediately a mournful ^^ cry was raised^ and 
they began to stretch their hands towards the senate- 
house 2*. 



LESSON VI. 
The Imperfect continiied. 

Rule, (i.) From the explanation of the imper- 
fect given at the commencement of the last Lesson, 
it is clear that this tense must be used, when we 
wish to express that a state or action in past time 
was going on cotemporaneously with some other. 
In this respect the Latin and English idioms often 
correspond. Dum libros tractahwrriy qiuisi fovebam 
dolorem rrieimi, As long as I was handling books, I 
was as it were cherishing my sorrow. iTnmiai eqwwm 
in earn legionem quae ex castris veniebat, I urged 
my horse against that legion which was coming froih 
the camp. Qucb eo ferebantur^ vidistis, You saw ' 
what was being carried thither, (ii.) But ip many 
cases where we use the historical perfect or preterite, 

*^ Rarus. *^ Imperfect, as describing the Tuibit of that time. 
" Iq. See Lesson iv. Ohs. 2. " Ceteri. ^ Arcesso. *i Villa. 
** Ex quo. ^* Historic perfect, for a custom is not spoken of 
-—'They were named viatores:' this name was given them 
once for aU. ^ Flebilis. "^ Curia. 
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as simply stating an event to have happened in pa^t 
time, the Latin language with much greater exact- 
ness prefers the imperfect^ as stating it to have 
happened at the *8ame time with something else. 
Nv/ntioa Romam rrdsit, quod putahat opus esse 
auadlioy He sent messengers to Eome, because he 
thought that there was need of help : — ^the imperfect 
putabat implies that he was thinking so at the time 
when he sent, Chnnia quce poteram providi, I took 
all the precautions that I was able — able (that is) at 
that time. Peditatum, ut locus patiebatur^ instruit. 
He draws up {historic present) the infantry as the 
ground permitted. Apud veteres qui accusabcmtur, 
se ipsi defendebant. Among the ancients those who 
were accused, used to make their own defence. The 
imperfect qui accusdbantur is more exactly, * Those 
who were being accused' — at the time (that is) of 
the trial and defence. 

The above diflference of idiom between the English 
and Latin languages is treated of more fully here- 
after. 

Exercise. 

(i.) While these things were being carried on at a 
distance, the Grauls were meantime vigorously block- 
ading* the Capitol. — They lived in this land, and by 
their maxims* and precepts polished* Magna Grraecia, 
which is now indeed destroyed*, (but) was then 
flourishing, (ii.) Thereupon* he drew up his line, 
as the nature of the place permitted. — Caesar dis- 
missed the ambassadors, for he understood botli their 
treachery and his own danger. — Day dawned^, nor 

* Obsideo. ^ Institutum. * Eradio. *♦ See Lesson iii. 
Rtde, § ii. ^ Deinde. * Illucescit (It groves light). 
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was there any one in sights — He divided the hills 
which were then® inhabited into four parts^, — 
There he left the greater part of the army : he him- 
self sets out ^® with the cavalry for " the territory ** 
of the Treviri, because these were neither coming 
to the meetings ", nor were obedient to ** his autho- 
rity, and were said to be stirring up ^* the Germans 
beyond the Rhine^^. — So long as^'' these things were 
secret, they used necessarily to be sought for from 
those who professed to teach *® them : but now they 
are known to all. 



LESSON vn. 

The Pluperfect 



Mule, (i.) The pluperfect has a yet stronger past 
force than the perfect (jplus qucf/m perfectum), and 
denotes something that had already happened at a 
certain past time, before something else. Quuin 
Ramam veniy jam discesserat, When I came to Eome, 
he had already departed. Hoc Tnultis ante annis 
erat factum, This had been done many years previ- 
ously. Uvde profectus eraty eo redvre constituity 
He determines to return to the place from which 
he had set out : — in this sentence constituit is the 
historic present, (ii.) The usual sign of the pluper- 

' In conspectu. ® The adverb then should not be expressed 
in Latin; for the tmpcr/«c< Jy »itee(f implies — ''Which were 
inhabited at the time that the division was made.' ® Qua- 

drifimam. ^° Proficiscor. See also Lesson iii. Obs, ^^ In. 
" Finis, p/ur«/. "Concilium. »* Pareo. » SoUicita 
" TransrhenanL " Dum. " Profiteer 
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feet is had or had been. But, if vjos or were com- 
bined with a past participle can be changed into had 
or had been, these signs also must be rendered in 
Latin by the pluperfect. Ubi illuxit, hostes abiera/rvt. 
When day dawned, the enemy were gone (or had 
gone). Sero venit; jam enim castra capta erant; 
He came too late ; for the camp was already taken 
{or had been taken). Compare Lesson iii. Rule, § ii. 

Obs. (a) Adverbs of place terminating in o mean motion 
towards : eOj thither ; qtw (relative), whither, to which place ; 
quo (interrogative^ ? whither ? to what place ? aUo, to another 
place, in another direction ; eodem, to the same place. (6) We 
often in English use here, there, where, adverbs of positton, 
where strict accuracy would require hither, thither, whither, 
adverbs of motion. Thus- we say, 'Where are you hastening? 
Come here ' — ^instead of ' Whither are you hastening P Come 
hither.' In Latin this license is not admissible, and the ad- 
verbs of position and motion must be carefully distinguished. 
You could not for instance in translating the above sentence 
use qua and hie ; but you must write. Quo properas ? Hue 
veni. Again, Ibi viximus, We lived there j but, JEo venimus, 
We came there (or thither). 

Exercise. 

The Grauls take up arms, and full of anger they 
charge^ the Eomans. Now fortune had changed^; 
now the might^ of the gods and human counsels were 
assisting* the Koman side^. Therefore at the first 
shock^ the Gauls were routed more easily than they 
had conquered at^ the AUia. Subsequently® they are 
conquered in a second more regular^ battle near the 
eighth milestone^° on the Gabine road, to which place" 
they had been driven in flight. Scarcely had the 

* Incurro in, I run against, I charge, ^ Verto. ^ Opes, 
plural, *Adjuvo. ^ Res. • Concursus, «5/a<r»c. 

' Ad. 8 Deinde. ^ Alter justior. ^^ Lapis. >^ Ohs. a. 
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dictator returned into the city, when a sedition arose 
hy means o/*^ the tribunes. — He found no one there; 
for the sixty ships which had been made among^^ the 
Meldi were not able to keep^* their course, and had 
returned to the same place** from whence they had 
set out. — While these things are going on*^ Cleo- 
menes had meantime already arrived there*^ ; already 
he had thrown himself from the ship on to^^ the land, 
(ii.) He gave thanks to the Eomans : he did not 
accept their aid; for the war was already finished. 



LESSON VIII. 

The First Euttire, or Future Imperfect. 

RuU, The future imperfect, or first future, denotes 
a state or action yet future — one that is to be, or to 
iiappen hereafter. Magna eat Veritas et prcevalebit. 
Truth is great, and will prevail. Cras litteras mit- 
tenty They will send a letter to-morrow. Num hoc 
palavmuntiabitur? Shall this be announced publicly? 

Obs, 1. Notice the difference between the English and Latin 
idiom in many sentences where ^Tn'or^ primua, uUimus, and other 
words indicating order, are used. Primus venit, He was the 
first to come. JJUimm discedet, He will be the last to de- 
part. 

Ohs. 2. (a) The possessive case in English is often tQ be 
rendered by a Latin adjective. Urhs Momanaj the city of 
Home ; res aliencB, the amirs of others, (h) "When in English 
we have a possessive case after a demonstrative pronomj^sup- 
plied j6x)m a previous noun, this demonstrative must not' (as a 
general rule) be expressed in Latin. Suam atque omnium vitam 

« Per. ' 13 In. u T^^gQ 15 q^^. «. " Geror, 

" Ohs, b, ^^ In. 
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negligitf He neglects his own safety and that of all. Quid de 
Pompeii rebus gestis loquarf quid de Casarisf What shall I 
say concerning the exploits of Pompey P what concerning those 
of Osesar P 

Exercise. 

He covets the crown^, and indeed he covets it 
wickedly, who hastens to transgress the order of 
nature. His elder* brother is in the way^y to whom 
by right, (and) by the wish* also of his father, the 
crown belongs. ^Let him be removed',' he says: 
*I sliall not be the first^ to seek a crown by the 
murder of a brother^. My aged father will fear for® 
himself, nor will he dare to avenge the death^ of his 
son. The Romans will be glad, will approve, will 
defend the deed.' 

How venerable*^, how magnificent is the character" 
of the wise man I For more rightly will he be styled 
king than (was) Tarquin, who was able to be kmg 
over^^ neither himself nor his subjects^^ ; more rightly 
will he be styled master of the people than (was) 
Sulla, who was master of three baneful** vices — luxury, 
avarice, cruelty. All things will rightly be called** 
his, who alone knows (how) to use all things. Eightly 
also will he be styled beautiful, for the features^^ of 
the mind are more beautiful than those*^ of the body. 

* Cupio regnum. * Major. ^ Obsto. * Voluntas. 

* Tollo. * Obs, 1. ' Use an adjective, according to Obs. 
2. a, ® De. ® Nex : to be used here in preference to 
morSf as indicating a violent death, *° Quam gravis. 

*^ Persona. " Rego. " Sui. " Pestifer. " Dicer, 
with a genitive of the possessor, by ellipse of rc«; as in the 
sentence, Soc dicitur Oiceronis, This is called Cicero's, or the 
property of Cicero, *6 Lineamentum. *^ Obs, 2. b. 
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LESSON IX. 

The Second Future, or Future Perfect 

Rule. The future perfect denotes an event still 
future, but one which will be completed at a given 
time. Ante cum dicTn Uli vicerint^ no8 victiftLerir 
mua. Before that day they will have conquered, we 
shall have been conquered. Hence, when two events 
both future but not both cotemporaneous are contem- 
plated, this tense is to be used for the one which will be 
finished before the other begins. Quum litteraa per- 
legerity disceda/m. When he shall have read the letter, 
I will depart. Here both his reading of the letter 
and my departure are future events, but the reading 
will be finished before my departure takes place; 
and therefore the future perfect is to be used. 

The future perfect is found in combination with 
various tenses, but — (i.) ordinarily, as will be inferred 
from the above explanation, with the future imper- 
fect. Non privs desistam, quam omnes ocddero^ I 
will not cease until I shall have killed all. Svmul 
profecti erv/nt, capientur. As soon 943 they shall have 
set out, they will be captured. Eo ipso die, quo tu 
has litteraa leges, urbs nostra deleta erity On the very 
day on which you will be reading this letter, our city 
will have been destroyed, (ii.) But the future per- 
fect is also sometimes combined with another future 
perfect. Si ita fecerisy patriam servaveris, If you 
shall have acted thus, you will have saved your coun- 
try, (iii.) And sometimes this tense is combined 
with a present indicative or an imperative, when these 
tenses refer to a state or action which may in some 
sense be regarded as future. Si amid causa pecca^ 
verimusy nuUa est eoccusatio peccatij If we sh&U have 
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sinned for the sake of a friend, it is no excuse for our 
sin. Here evidently both in Latin and English the 
present — There is no excuse — does not differ much 
in meaning from the future — There will 66 (erit) no 
excuse. Again, Concede hoc^ omnia concesseris^ Grrant* 
this, you will have granted everything. Here also it is 
plain that without affecting the meaning we may say, 
^If you shall grant this (si hoc concedes), you will 
have granted everything.' Lastly, in the sentence, 
Unura diem morentur, nimium diu morati erunty 
Let them linger one day, they will have lingered too 
long — it is obvious that morentur (the subjunctive, 
used as an imperative) has a future force, and is equi- 
valent in meaning to Si unum diem mx>rabuntur. 
If they shall linger one day. (iv.) Notice in conclu- 
sion, with regard to the future perfect, that this tense 
may sometimes be rendered by m,ay have, instead of 
by shall have or will have. Etsi vera diocero, n&mo 
TTiihi credet. Even though I may have spoken the 
truth, no one will believe me. 

Exercise. 

(].) This is a new and extraordinary^ name. I will 
use hereafter ^ another, if I shall have found a bettet 
one. — AH, who shall have lingered ^ here too long *, 
will lose the prize, (ii.) If you shall have treated 
them with distinction^, you will both have attached^ 
to yourself two excellent young men, and you will 
have conferred '^ on me a very great favour, (iii.) But 
if ® I shall have been deceived in this matter, and (if) 
the violence of the wicked shall have disappointed ® 

' Inusitatus. ^ Post. ^ Commoror. * Diu, compara-- 
tive. * Honorifice. <* Adjungo. '' Say — You will have 
done (a thing) very welcome to me. ® Quodsi. ^ FaUo. 
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and exceeded my expectation ^^, I commend " to you 
my little son, — Most men^^ mourn the death of their 
(friends) principally on this account ^^, because they 
deem them deprived of the blessings ^* of life. Take 
away*^ this opinion; you will have taken away their 
mourning*®, (iv.) I will do so, and I will explain, 
as I shall be able, those things which you ask. Nor 
yet, like*^ the Pythian Apollo, do I wish what I may 
have said to be considered certain and sure*®. But 
attend, I pray *^, and when my argument *^ shall have 
been finished, you shall answer to everything'**. 



LESSON X. 



The Future continued. Differences between the English 

and Latin Idiom. 

Rule A. When two events both future and also 
both cotemporaneous are spoken of, we often in Eng- 
lish put one of them in the present. The Latin idiom 
with greater exactness usually requires both to be in 
the future imperfect. * I will do so, if I can ; ' Ita 
fadam, si potero (if I shall be able). * As long as 
you are detained there, you will never be free from 
pain ; ' Quoad ibi teneberis (shall be detained), dolore 
nunquam carebis. Again, * Those things shall be 
ready for you, as often as ever you like ; ' Ilia quo- 



'° Spes. " Pi'esentf but with a reference to future time : 
meaning; ' I commend in that case to ybiir future protection my 
son.' '*^ Plerique. *' Primum eo. ^* Commodum, 

ablative. « Tollo. i^Luctus. ^^ Quasi. " -pixus. 

*^ QusBSO. ^° Disputatio. *' Neuter plwal 
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tieacmique voletis (you shall wish), pwrcUa vobis 

Obs, In those instances also where one of two future co- 
temporaneous events is put in the imperativey or in the subjunc- 
tive used as an imperative^ the other will in English be usually 
in the present^ but in Latin in the future. ' Gome to me 
to-morrow, if it is in your power;' Cras, si Ucebit (if it shall 
be in your power), ad me vent, Affain, ' Let the man who 
wishes to be thought wise govern his tongue j' or, ' He who 
wishes to be thought wise should govern his tongue ' — ^will be 
rendered by. Qui sapiens haberi volet (he who shall wish), 
teniperet Im^us, 

Rvle B. When two events both future but not 
both cotemporaneous are contemplated^ the future 
perfect is to be used of that one which will be finished 
before the other begins. Quum beUum confectum 
erit, turn revertar, When the war shall have been 
concluded, then I will return. This Eule was ex- 
plained and illustrated in Lesson ix. And hence it 
is clear why the future perfect is to be used in Latin 
In many instances where we with less accuracy use 
the present, the perfect, or the future imperfect. 
Scribam, si oMquid audierOy I will write, if I hear 
anything. Non arUe scribam, quam beUwm perfec- 
turn erit, I will not write till the war is finished. 
Svmul euni videro, scriba/m, As soon as I have seen 
him, I will write. Quidquid poUidti erumi, de eo 
ad te soribam, Whatever offer they shall make, I 
will write about it to you. — In each of these four 
sentences the other event is still future, but will be 
finished before my writing takes place ; and conse- 
quently it is in Latin to be expressed in each 
sentence by the future peifect This same tense 
would have been admissible in the English version 
also, but awkward. 

Obs, There is the same difference between the English and 
Latin i4iom, when one of the two events^ both future but not 
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both cotemporaneous^ is expressed by the imperatiye^ or by the 
subjunctiye used as an imperative. Si evaaermt ttrhem eorum 
incendUe: si c(xpti erunty ttderficiantur onrnea: If they have 
escaped, set fire to their city : if they shall be taken, let them 
all be killed. Here again shaU have escaped and ahaU have 
hem taken would be admissible in English, but awkward. 

Eocerdse, 

{On Rule A.) You are now assisting me ; and 
hereafter ^ also you will come to the rescue^, if you 
see me at a loss^ — ^In vain do they attempt to es- 
cape punishment. For, as long as * the human race 
lasts *, accusers will not be wanting : as long as this 
state lasts, witnesses will be found, sentences will be 
past^ — Duties will generally be found, if they are 
sought; and, even when young men wish to relax 
their minds and to give themselves up to enjoy- 
ment ^ let them beware® of intemperance. 

{On Rule B.) The victory will be his®, who first 
draws ^'^ the sword. When therefore I give the 
signal, then from all sides rush upon" the crowd. 
You will butcher, till you are tired '*, unarmed and 
unsuspecting*' men. — Then will T cease to fear, 
when Carthage is utterly destroyed**, — This is not 
worthy of Democritus. The Stoics judge ** better. 
For nothing is more lovely than virtue : and he who 
has attained it *^, shall ever be beloved by me. — But 
if at any future time^'^ that band of conspirators 

* Posthac. ' Subvenio. ' Haerens (sticking), * Dum. 
« Say— Shall be. « Fio. ' Jucunditas. ^ g^e oba. to 
Rule A, ® Genitive of Possessor, ^® Prior stringo. 

^^ Undique invado. See Obs, to Rule B, ^* Ad satietatem. 

*' Incautos. ** Excido. " Censeo. " Say — ^Which 
he who has attained (cdipifcor), ^^ Aliquando. 
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shall prove stronger than^® the dignity of the re- 
public, yet ^^ I will not fear death. 



LESSON XI. 



TTt, Quod, Si, and some other Conjunctions, with the 

Indicative. 

Rule A. Uty when it signifies when,, as, or how, 
and quomquam (although), take an indicative, Ut 
vidit interesse sua^ nav&m conacendit, When he saw 
that it was to his interest, he went on board the 
ship, Ut (yptast% ita erit^ As you have wished, so 
it shall be. Ut efferuntur Icetitia I How they are 
transported with joyl Quanquam a multis ipsa 
virtus contemnitur, tarnen (mines amicitiam iau-- 
danty Though virtue itself is despised by many, yet 
all praise friendship. 

Rule JS. Quod, and quia (because), quoniam and 
quando (since), are followed by the indicative. Bene 
fedsti, quod profectus es, You have done well, in 
that (or because) you have set out. Tacent, quia 
metuunt, They are silent, because they fear. Quando 
veniam petivit, est sapientice tuce ignoscere, Since 
he has asked for pardon, it is the part of your 
wisdom to forgive. 

Rule G. Si (if), and its compounds, nisi (unless), 
etsiy tametsi, and eliamsi (even if, or although), take 
an indicative, when there is no uncertainty about 
the statement which they introduce. Si qui equo 
dedderat, drcumsistebant pedites, If any one had 

*^ Plus valeo qiiam. *® Tamen. 
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fallen (almost equivalent to. When any one had 
fallen) from his horse, the foot-soldiers gathered 
round him. Si vis, revertavy If you wish it, I will 
return (it is implied by the mx)od^ I know that you 
do wish it). Gives meos, nisifaUor, aspiciOy Unless 
I am deceived, I behold my own fellow-citizens (it 
is implied by the mood, I know that I am not 
deceived). Miamsi Veritas jucwnda non est, mihi 
tamen grata est. Even though the truth is not 
pleasant (as indeed it is not), it is nevertheless 
welcome to me. The use of si, and its compounds, 
with the subjunctive mood, will be explained in 
Lesson xliii. Rule B. 

Exercise. 

(On Rule A.) Others will keep the camp : we, as 
we have always done, will protect * the city and the 
aflfairs of the cityK Neither indeed^ do I decline 
this office*, although the Eoman people seem to 
decline it on my behalf*. — How did he support 
these insults 1 nay rather ®, how did he despise and 
account them as nothing ^ ! 

(On Rule B.) Caesar determined to return, both 
because® he had^ a great number of captives, and 
(because) some ships had perished by the storm. — 
Thus your ancestors acted. Are you ^® prepared to 
put up with" these crimes and this disgrace, be- 
cause it is irksome ^^ to build ? — I will not complain 
of^^ life, as^* many, and those learned men, have 

* Tueop. * Urbanus. See Lesson viii. Ohs. 2. a, ' Vero. 
* Munus. ^ Pro me. ^ Immo vero. ^ Pro niMlo 

duco. ^ Say — Because he both had,., and: Quod et...et. 
^ See Lesson vi. Muk, § ii. ^^ Vosne P " Patior. 

*' Quia piget. '' Deplore. " Quod (a thing whicK). 

C 
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often done : neither does it repent me to have lived, 
since I have lived piously and honourably. 

{On Rule (7.) If you wish to protect the citadel 
of Borne ** and your walls, take up arms : you will 
follow me to a slaughter^ not to a battle. Unless I 
shall deliver up *® to you the enemy overpowered ^^ 
by sleep, I will willingly sufiFer exile. — Caesar ^^ de- 
termined to set out, notwithstanding that the winters 
in those parts are early **. 



LESSON XII. 

CoigTinetions of Time with the Indicative. 

Rale A. The following conjunctions of tvme take 
an indicative with all tenses — ut and vbi (when, 
or as), quando (when), quotiea (as often as), simul, 
si/mul aCf and simul atque (as soon as), tibi nox 
appetity domum redeunty When night approaches, 
they return home. Hoc fdctuTn est tum^ quando 
legatoa Tyrwm misimus, This was done then, when 
we sent ambassadors to Tyre. Omnia, quotieacunque 
voletiSy parata vobia erunty All things, as often as 
ever you shall like, will be ready for you. Simul oc 
clamor est auditus, hostes fugiunt, As soon as the 
shout was heard, the enemy fly. 

Ride B. Postquam (after that) takes an indicative 
with all tenses: quum (when), and antequam or 
priusqua/m (before that), take an indicative, only 

** Eomanus. *• Trado. See Lesson x. Hide B, " Victus. 
" Say — ^Although {etsi) the winters &c., nevertheless Ctesar 
ftc '* Maturus. 
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when followed by the present, perfect, or future 
tensea (Their ase with the imperfect and pluperfect 
will be explained in Lesson xlii. Rule B.) Quum 
iUv/m mderOy twm ad te acribamy When I have {or 
shall have) seen him, then I will write to you. Vioo- 
dum epiatolam tuam legeram^ qwu/m Lepta advenit. 
Scarcely had I read your letter, when Lepta arrived. 
Anteqvxim de incommodia SicUice dico^'pauca de 
promndcB dignitate diea/m. Before that I speak of 
the misfortunes of Sicily, I will say a little concerning 
the dignity of the province. Postqyxxm legati redie- 
runt, vaduticB aunt datce. After the ambassadors 
returned, a truce was granted. 

The beginner should observe that antequam and 
poatquam should be translated sometimes by before 
that and after that, sometimes simply by before and 
after. But this point will be enlarged upon in Leaaon 
xiv. Rule. 

Rule 0. Dum, donee, and quoad, when they 
signify whilst, or oa long aa, take an indicative with 
all tenses : when they signify untU, they are followed 
by the indicative only in the case of the perfect and 
future. (Their construction with the other tenses 
will be explained in Leaaon xlii. Rule C) Quam* 
diu also, which means aa long as, takes an indica- 
tive with all tenses. Ut cegroto, dum anvma eat, 
apea eaae didtur, aic ego, quoad Pompeiua in Italia 
fuil, aperare non deatiii ; As a- sick man is said to 
have hope while he has breath, in the same way I, so 
long as Pompey was in Italy, did not cease to hope. 
Hoc aemper fecerant, qua/mdiu Gceaaria rebua fave- 
bant, They had always done this, as long as they 
were favourable to the cause of Caesar. Ibi atahant, 
donee aenatv£Conaultu/m factum eat. There they 
continued to stand, until a decree of the senate was 
made. 

o s 
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Exercise. 

{On Rule A.) When he ended ', immediately a 
mournful cry was raised by the crowd. — The panic 
ended *, as they emerged from the pathless ' and 
tangled * forest. — As often as the war shall be re- 
newed, I expect the same result*. As soon as you 
shall have engaged®, each will do what he has 
learned ^. You Will conquer, they will fly. 

{On Rule B.) When you shall be able by reason 
of^ the season of the year to sail comfortably, come to 
me, your old ^ friend. — When we are free from ^° 
necessary business and cares, then we long " to leai-n 
something. — After that other things had been tried 
in vain, they attempt a new task ** by the advice of 
the gods. Nor indeed did that war come to an end **, 
before the water was drained ^* from the Alban lake. 

{On Rule C.) Then the march was begun ; nor, 
while" the army was being led through the open 
space", did an enemy appear. — This plan*^ has been, 
and will be unchangeable, so long as " circumstances ^ J 
shall remain the same. — Then at length our men 
make a charge vigorously against them; nor did 
they desist, until ^^ they drove the enemy headlong. 

1 Say — ^When (mW) he made an end. ' Say — ^The end of 
panic (pavor) was, as {ut) they &c. ' Invius. * Impe- 

ditus. • Rerum exitus. * Ooncurro. '^ Say — What 
each {quia^) has learnt, (that) he will do. ^ Per. 

• Vetus. *® Vacuus ab. " Aveo. " Opus. " Finem 
capio. ** Emitto. ^* Dum. *® Locus, plural, 

"Ratio. "Donee. "Res. «<> Quoad. 
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LESSON xin. 

Conjunctions with the Indicative. 

Rule. The subjoined Exercise is on those con- 
junctions of timey causey &c,y which require an indi- 
cative. They have been enumerated and explained 
in the two last Lessons, and the beginner must be 
careful to use none but such as can be found there. 
Otherwise he will be almost certain to fall into the 
mistake of putting the indicative after conjunctions 
which require the subjunctive. For instance, in 
translating amcey he must not use quum (see Lesson 
xlii. Rule A\ but quoniam (see Lesson xi. Rule B). 

Obs, 1. Sicui (so as, in the way that^ as) is compounded of 
sic lit, and is^ like ut, followed by the indicatiye. Iratres, stctd 
convenertfif in medium procedwtty The brothers^ as had been 
agreed; step forth into tiie midst. 

Ohs, 2. Where we use a preposition of rest, a preposition of 
motion must often be used in Latin. Ad vicum quemdam per* 
venit, He aniyed at Qiterattyy He came to^ a certain village. 
Omnes unum in locum convenerunt, They all met at (litercufyf 
came together to) one place. Compare Lesson yii. Obs, b. 

Exercise. 

While he was speaking ^, there was a great silence. 
When he ended, the young men, as ^ had been com- 
manded, raise a shout, and charge the enemy. These 
at the first shock turn their backs : but, because they 
were impeded ^ by the nature of the ground S many 
were overtaken* and slain. The rest^ were seeking 
the mountains ; nor did they dare to look behind ^, 
until they arrived at ^ the camp of their allies. But, 



^ Loquor. ' Sicut. See Obs. 1. ^ See Lesson yi. Hule, § ii. 
* Locus. '^ Opprimo. ^ Reliqui, ^ Respicio. ' Obff, 2, 
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although everything had turned out according to his 
wishes^ y the consul nevertheless determined to return. 
Accordingly ^® on the next day, he calls together the 
soldiers, and speaks ^' thus: ^I congratulate you, in 
that ^^ you have so easily routed the enemy. But 
since, not content with one victory, you wish to 
contend again in battle, I will add a few words ^K If 
we advance further, I look for all things to be against 
us ^* ; but, unless we move hence, we shall certainly 
perish by hunger. Therefore it pleases me to with- 
draw within ** the boundaries of the province. Go, 
collect your baggage ^^ As soon as the signal has 
been given ^^, we will set out.' 



LESSON XIV 



Antequam, prinsqnam, and postqnam — distinguished 
from Ante, prins, and post 

Rule. The words before and after are sometimes 
adverbs, equivalent to sooner, previously , afterwards, 
&c : they are then to be translated — the former by 
priuSf ante, or antea, the latter by post, or postecu 
Nunquam hoc ante audi/vera/m, I had never before 
(or previously) heard this. Multo post discessit, He 
died long after {or long afterwards). At other times 
these English words before and after are conjunctions; 
and then they must be rendered by antequam or 

» Ex sententia. ^o Itaque. "Fari. »«Quod. "See 
Lesson ii. Oha, 8. ^* Say — I expect all (things) adverse. 

" In. See Lesson iv. Ohs, 2. *^ No&j plural, "^ See Lesson x. 
BideB. 
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priusquanif and postquam. Audi hcec, anteqtuim 
respondeat Hear this, before you answer. An/no 
quarto postquam domum rediit, mortuus est, The 
fourth year after he returned home, he died. The 
beginner will sometimes be at a loss to distinguish be- 
tween the English conjunction and adverb : and in 
such cases the following rule will generally guide 
him right. Whenever you can substitute for these 
words without altering the sense before that or after 
that, they are conjunctions, and rriuat he translcUed ' 
accordim^gly : otherwise they are adverbs. For lb- 
stance, * He had departed before we came : ' here you 
can say correctly, though awkwardly, *He had de- 
parted before that we came : ' and therefore you must 
use not priuSy but jpriusqua/m, and write, Disces* 
serat privsquam (or antequam) venimus. 

Ohs. 1. Distinguisli carefully between olim or quondam, once, 
formerly, and &emel, once (not twice). Hie mas oUm erat, This 
was once the custom. Senid ita jeci,l did so once; i. e., on 
one occasion only. 

Ohs, 2. Notice the use oi forte or casu in combination with 
a verb. Forte (or, Caau) adfidmua, We happened to be present 
(literaUy, We were present by chance). Forte is the more 
common word of the two. 

Ohs: 3. Where we use an adverb, or a preposition and sub- 
stantive, the Latin idiom often prefers an adjective used pre- 
dicatively. Vemt citus, He came quickly, or, He came with 
haste. Ahetmt iratt, They go away in anger. Invitos eos 
dimisi, I dismissed them against their will. 

Exerdae. 

When Caius came, I was writing a letter concern- 
ing this matter. I had previously sent many mes- 
sengers, but -^milius kept on dismissing ^ them with- 
out any answer : once ^ he even threatened violence'. 

* See Lesson v. Uule, § ii. * Ohs. 1. • Vis. 
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I determined therefore to commit to writing * all the 
arguments which I thought^ useful. While I was 
revolving these things in my mind, Caius happened 
to come in ^ He approved .the things which I had 
written ; he himself added some^ And now we were 
sealing the letter, when a noise ® is made outside ®. 
We run to the door^**; but before we reached the 
threshold, -^milius himself bursts into^* the house. 
He bitterly and violently sets forth ^^ his own injuries: 
he calls me the author of them alL I on the other 
hand ^^ briefly ran through the arguments which I 
had composed with Caius, He answered nothing to 
the point ^*; but after he had repeated the same 
things, departed in anger ^'. Thus the matter stands ^^ 
As soon as I have heard anything new ^^ I will write 
again to you. What think you, or what do you ad- 
vise ? I long to hear your opinion. 



LESSON XV. 

The Imperative Mood, and tiie Historic Infinitive. 

Rule A. The only parts of the imperative in 
general use among prose writers are those forms of 
the second persons, which are given first in the 
gTammars : the other persons are supplied from the 
present subjunctive. Thus, so far as the subjoined 

* Mando litteris. * See Lesson vi. RuUf § ii. ^ Intervenio. 
See Oha, 2. ^ Nonnulli. « Strepitus. » Foiis. ^^ Janua, 
the door of a house j to he distinc/utshed from poi-ta, the gate of 
a city. ^* Irrumpo in. ^'^ Expono. ^* Contra. ** Ad 
rem. " Ohs. 8. »« Say— Has itself. " Aliquid novi. 
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* 

Exercise is concerned, the imperativ^e mood is to be 
constructed after the following model : in the active 
voice — ATTiay amet^ amemusy amate, ament ; and in 
the passive — ATnare^ ametur, amemuVy a/mamini, 
amentur. And similarly in the other conjugations — 
Tdce, be silent; redeat, let him return; me sequi- 
TYviniy follow me ; vivi capiantur, let them be taken 
alive. The above model will be the safest one in all in- 
stances for beginners to follow; for the other impera- 
tive forms found in the grammars — AinatOy amatote, 
amanto (active), and Amatory dmaminory amantor 
(passive) — being stronger, are principally confined 
to legal formularies, or to those rare occasions when 
some special emphasis is required. In one or two 
cases indeed, such as sdto (from sdo), this latter 
form happens to be in common use ; but, as a general 
rule, it should be avoided by beginners. 

Obs. When the imperative, or subjunctive for the impera- 
tive, requires a negative, «e is to be used; and if there are two 
clauses, the second is to be introduced by neve or neu (two 
forms of the same word). Ne Verremuiiitammi, Do not imi- 
tate Yerres. Ne maneatf neve (or, ne^t) meum auxUium eocpectet, 
Let him not remain, nor let him (ovj and let him not) expect 
my help. Neu is the more common fonn than neve. 

Rule B. . The historic infinitive is used in lively 
narrative to give variety and animation to the style. It 
is very frequent in Livy. It follows a nominative, and 
may in most instances be explained by supposing an 
ellipse of some person of ccepi^ I began, or of indpioy 
I begin. Repente equum vmmisi. Hostes me insequi : 
nostH pila conjicere. Ita sum, servatus — I sud- 
denly spurred my horse. The enemy began to pur- 
sue me : our men began to hurl their darts. Thus I 
was saved. Jam strage hominuTn campi repleriy 
Now the plains begin to be filled with the slaughtered 
J^odies of men. 

c 3 
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Exercise, 

{On Rule A.) This fear do you *, L. Tarquinius, 
remove. You have driven out kings. We remem- 
ber, we confess it. Complete ^ your kindness *. Take 
hence the royal name. Depart as a friend. Do not 
delay ^ Free the state from perhaps an idle * fear. 
— Let Latium at length^ rest : let Etruria in its turn ^ 
be burned and laid waste. Go, young men, take up 
arms, follow me to victory. While I speak, the 
enemy are approaching. Do not fear, neither® 
cowardly decline the contest. — Many things have 
been done imprudently. Only® do not let us be 
angry on account of this loss; let us submit ^° to 
necessity : let us go with Pompey into Spain. — *Let 
them go forth, let them set out. I will show the way. 
Let them not suflfer Catiline to wait for help in vain.* 
Their country itself seems thus to urge them on ". 

{On Rule B.) After our legions were put to flight, 
the Grauls begin at first *^ to fear an ambush, then ^* 
to collect the spoils of the slain, and to heap up 
mounds** of arms, as their custom is**. — The lictors 
were removing *^ the crowd : meantime a few *^ voices 
began to be heard. 

* The pronoun, being here emphatic, must be expressed. 
* Absolvo. ' Beneficium. * See Obs, to Iltde A, * Va- 
nns forsitan. ^ Aliquando. ^ In vicem. ^ See Obs, to 
lUdeA. •Modo. »» Pareo. " Instigo. " Primo. 
^' Deinde. " Cumulus. ^^ Say — ^Aa the cipstom to thei|> 
is, *® Summoveo. ^^ Rarus. 
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LESSON ZVI. 
The Infinitive Mood. 

General Rules. The simple infinitive in Latin, as 
m English, follows many verbs. Debea reacribefi^ey 
You ought to write an answer. Solent appellari 
aapientesy They are wont to be called wise. Didtur 
na^em emiaae. He is said to have bought a ship. 
This construction is so simple and familiar to- the 
beginner, that it is not necessary to devote a separate 
Lesson to its illustration. Numerous examples of it 
occur throughout the Exercises in this book. 

But the Latin infinitive is usually combined with 
an accusative of its subject, and depends upon another 
verb. Gaudeo HannibaleTn venisaey I am glad that 
Hannibal has come. It is to be used as in the above 
example throughout the subjoined Exercise, wherever 
the word that occurs in the English. There are three 
tenses in this mood — a present, a past, and a future. 
These will now be distinguished from each other. 

Rule A. The present infinitive denotes time 
cotemporcmeous with the time of the verb on which 
it depends, in whatever tense that verb may be. On 
the other hand, the perfect infinitive denotes time 
anterior to the time of the verb on which it depends. 
This most important rule will be best understood by 
the careful study of the following examples — 

(1) Thus, in the case of active verbs : 

{Doleo te adesse, I am sorry that you are present. 
Doleo te adfuiase^ I am sorry that you were present 

{Scis me hoc velle, You know that I wish this. 
Scis me hoc voltmse. You know that I wished tMs. 
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(Audio exercitum adverUare, I hear that the army is 
approaching. 
Atidio Ccesarem discessisse, 1 hear that CsBsar has de- 
parted. 

iAudivi exercitum adventare, I heard that the army was 
approaching. 
Audivi Ceesarem diacessisse, Iheaxd that Ciesar had de- 
parted. 

(2) In the case of deponent verbs: 

fNtmtiabit dassem proficisci, He will announce that the 
fleet is setting out. 
Ntmtiabit cla8semprofectame88e,llQynl\. announce that 
the fleet hiEis set out. 

(Soiehant nos p'ofidsci, They Imew that we were setting 
out. 
Sciebani noa profedos esse, They knew that we had 
set out. 

(3) In the case of passive verbs : 

(Fama est castra oppuffnari, There is a report that the 
camp is being attadied. 
Fama est castra oppugnata esse. There is a report that 
the camp, has been attacked (cr was attacked). 

{Audivit insulam muniri, He heard that the island was 
being fortified. 
Atidivit Ccesarem interfectum esse. He heard that Caesar 
had been slain. 

It is to be noticed that in a compound tense of the 
infinitive mood, the participle must always agree with 
its subject : i. e., in the above examples, and in the 
subjoined Exercises, with the preceding accusative. 
Sdo regem occisum ease^ I know that the king has 
been slain. Scio urbes captas esse^ I know that the 
cities have been taken. In the former sentence ocd-- 
sum agrees with regeni, and in the latter captds 
agrees with urbes. 

Note. — Whenever is combined with a past parti- 
ciple can be changed into has ox has been, and 
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whenever was similarly combined can be changed 
into liad or liad been, they indicate anterior time 
to that of the principal verb, and therefore must be 
rendered by the perfect infinitive. But if they can- 
not be thus changed without altering the sense, they 
indicate cotemporary time with that of the principal 
verb, and must therefore be rendered by the present 
infinitive. Thus — *He announces that the citadel 
is taken,' is equivalent to, *He announces that the 
citadel has been taken (is already tahen)^ and 
therefore must be rendered, Nuntiat arcem captam 
esse. But — ^We know that the strongest cities 
are often taken by cunning,' is the assertion of a 
general truth, where are cannot be changed into 
have been without affecting the sense ; and therefore 
we must render, Sdmus validissimas urbes scepe astu 
capi. Again, * He said that we were come,' must be 
rendered. Dixit nos venisse ; for were come is here 
equivalent to had come. Similarly — ' It was knovni 
that the island was fortified,' is to be rendered by, 
Constabat i/asulam Tnunitam esse ; for was fortified 
is equivalent to had been fortified, was already 
fortified. But on the other hand in such a sentence 
as, * He said that truth was seldom overcome,' was is 
not convertible into had been; and therefore you 
must use the present infinitive, and say, Diodt veri- 
tatem raro vind. So too — Constat mortuos apud 
alias gentes sepeliriy apud alias cr&mari. It is known 
that the dead are buried among some nations, but 
are burned among others. Here a custom is spoken 
of, and therefore a present infinitive is necessary. 

From the above examples it will be seen that, when 
is and was combined with a past participle state 
general truths or habits^ they must be rendered by 
the present infinitive^ but when they state particular 
facts or events by the perfect infinitive. With this 
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Note^ compare Lesson ill. RuUy § iL^ and Lesson -m, 
Rule^ § ii. 

Exercise. 

(On Rule A,) He confesses that I speak wisely. — 
I felt * that you answered wisely, but I am sorry* that 
we promised help against Dolabella. — You know that 
I have been anxious ^ about this matter : but, after I 
heard that Pompey was safe *, I at once • felt that all 
things had turned out fortunately *. — You will soon 
hear that Caesar is approaching with the cavalry. — 
There was a report that Galba was at length yielding 
to us. — They heard at the same time'' both that I had 
set out *, and that Africa was being laid waste by war. 
— They report that the walls are being demolished ®, 
that the town is being burned. — You confess that 
the fleet was taken and burned. — We shall hear 
that the allies have been harassed ^®. — We heard that 
Hannibal had been conquered by Scipio. 

{On the Note.) I know that Caesar is come with 
thirty ships. — He says that all the fields there are 
cultivated with the greatest care^^ — We hear that 
the fleet is burned. — He heard that the walls were 
levelled to the ground ^K — They said that twenty ships 
were gone ^* thither. — He answered that men's cha- 
racters ^* were always changed with their fortunes **. 

* Sentio. ' Doleo. ' Sollicitus. * Incolumis. 

* Statim. • Feliciter. ' Una. ® Proficiscor. ® Diruo. 
*° Vexo. ** Diligentia. ^* Solo sequare. ^' Profidscoi. 
** Mos, plural, ^* See Lesson iii. Obs, 
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LESSON XVIL 
The Infinitive continned. 

(Rule B.) The future infinitive denotes time 
suhseqiient to that of the verb on which it depends. 
It is compounded (at least in the active voice) of the 
copulative verb 8U7n and the future participle, and it 
may be similarly rendered in English. Audio te 
venturu/m esse, I hear that you are about to come. 
Audi/vi teventurum esse, I heard that you were 
about to come. But usually the future infinitive is 
rendered by shall or wiU after a present tense, and 
by should or would after a past Examples of its 
use in the case of active, deponent, and passive verbs 
respectively are now added — 

(1) In the case of active verbs : 

fScis me hoc factvrum esse, You know that I shall do 
this. 
Sciebas noa hoc facturos esse. You knew that we should 
do this. 

(2) In the case of deponent verbs : 

(Fama est legionem hrevi profecturam esse. There is a 
report that the legion will shortly set out. 
Famafmt legumes hrevi profedurm esse. There was a 
report that the legions would shortly set out. 

(3) In the case of passive verbs : 

(PoUicentur exerdtum missum iri, They promise that an 
army shall be sent. ^^ 
Sperahant arma ndssiHi^ iri, They were hoping that 
arms would be sent. 

From the above examples it may be seen that the 
future infinitive of a deponent verb (as profixdscor) is 
like that of an active one (as fado), and that in both 
cases the participle agrees with the preceding accu- 
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sative. With regard to the future infinitive passive, 
which is a tense of very peculiar construction, read 
the explanation given in the following ObservatioUj 
before you attempt to do the subjoined Exercise. 

Obs. The future infinitive passive is compounded of the 
supine in urn, and iri, the infinitive passive (]used impersonally) 
of eo (I go). Pido arma missum tn, I think that it is being 
gone Dv them (i. e., that they are going) to send arms : hence 
passively, 'I thmk that arms will be sent.' Remember that 
missum being a supine, and not a participle, governs the accu- 
sative arma, and does not agree with it : it never therefore 
varies its termination.' Even in such a sentence as Butayimus 
apptdum captum in (We thought that the town would be 
taken), where oppidum and captum, having the same termina- 
tion, appear to agree, it is clear that according to the above 
explanation they cannot really do so; but that oppidum is the 
accusative after captum — 'We thought that they were going to 
take the town ;* i. e., ' We thought that the town would be 
taken.' 

{Rule C.) The Exercise on this Rule will contain 
examples of the present, perfect, and future infinitive. 
You must decide which tense in each case to use, by 
the instructions already given in this and the preced- 
ing Lesson. 

Exercise. 

{On Rule B.) I heard that Caesar was about to 
set out shortly. — There is a report that two legions 
are about to cross * the sea. — I think that the senate 
will send arms, horses, (and) soldiers. — He promised 
that the consuls should shortly follow with an army. 

— He promises that this letter shall be delivered * to 
you. — I had no hope that the camp would be taken. 

— I hope that Dolabella will take the enemy's camp. 



{ 1 Transeo. * Reddo. 
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(On Rvie G.) You will confess that I bore this 
grief with equanimity ^ — I see that this delay will 
be attributed^ to my obstinacy ^^^ — He promised that 
Dolabella should set out with two cohorts. — There 
was a report that Eegulus had crossed the sea^y and 
that Africa was being laid waste by war. — We hear 
that the buildings of the city are levelled to the 
ground, and that the Gauls are blockading the citadel. 
— We know that the worship of God is never ne- 
glected with impunity ^. — They announced that 
Caesar was come with two coboiis. — Meantime news 
was brought * that all were still ^ exceedingly ^® 
anxious about Dolabella's return. — There was great 
hope that the Eomans would prove victorious ^^ in 
that battle. — We have heard that you took part in^^ 
that conference. 



LESSOJT XVIII. 

The Infinitive continued. — Is and Sni distinguished. 

Rule D. The infinitive with the accusative of its 
subject is found especially after verbs and phrases of 
feeling and declaring : such are sentio, video, audio, 
gaudeo, spes est ; and dico^ nuntio, nego, fama est, 
&c. Audvmus Oallos adventare. We hear that the 
Gauls are approaching. Many illustrations of this 
Eule have been given in the two last Lessons, and 
others are added in the subjoined Exercise. 

^ Moderate. * Assigno. *^ Pertinacia. * Trajicio. 

' Lnpune. . ^ Famam affero. ^ Adhuc. ^^ Vehementer. 
** Say — ^Would be victors. ^* Intersum. 
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Rule E. The beginner must be careful, as at all 
times, so especially in the few next Exercises, how he 
translates into Latin the English pronouns of the 
third person. If he, she, it, they^ and his, her, its, 
tlieir, refer to the same person as the nominative of 
the preceding verb, they are to be rendered by se and 
8UU8 ; but if to a different person, by some case of 
the demonstrative (or quasi personal) pronouns, is, 
ille, or iste — in the subjoined Exercise by is. *A11 
say that they (i. e., that they themselves) are ready,' 
Omnes aiunt se esse paratos; but, *He says that 
they are ready,' Ait eos esse paratos. ' We hear that 
her house has been burHed,' Audvmus domwm e^s 
incensamesse; but, * She hears that her house (i.e., 
her own house) has been burned,' Audit domum 
suam iTicensam esse. Again — ' We attack the Morini 
and capture their camp,' Morinos invadvmus, et 
castra eorum capimus ; but, * The Morini delivered 
up themselves and all their property to us,' Morini 
se suaque omnia nobis dediderunt. Lastly — * Every 
animal loves its young (i.e., its own young),' Omne 
ani/mal suam progeniem a/mat ; but, ^ I killed the 
bird, and took its nest home,' Avem occidi, nidum 
ejus domum attuli. 

Ohs. 1. JEsse is often omitted in a compound tense of the 
infinitiye mood. Celeriter me secuturum puto, I think that I 
shall follow quickly. 

Ohs, 2. If a compound tense of the infinitive occurs in each 
of two or more successive clauses^ es&e should be (a) omitted 
in every clause, or (6) at most expressed only in one : as (a), 
Centum libros amisms inveniOy mmm servatum, I find that a 
hundred books were lost, that one was saved : — or (b) esse may 
be inserted with either participle, but not with both : Centum 
libros amtssos esse invenioj unum servatum; or. Centum Ubros 
amissos inveniOy unum servatum esse. Similarly, in English, we 
often express the auxiliary verb in the first only of two or more 
clauses; as, 'We know fifty ships to have been wrecked, 
twenty burned, and twelve taken.* 
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Exerdae. 

He answers that he is defending his own country, 
but that they are the slaves^ of a proud king. — He 
learns from ^ them that his ships had not yet returned 
into harbour. — The queen was vexed ^ that her in- 
fluence* was being diminished among her ovm 
'people *, and she cried out that she was free and of 
a free state. — I am exceedingly glad that you have 
arrived in good health^. I am sorry that Clodia was 
not present, but there is a report that she will quickly 
set out^ — There was no hope that the camp would be 
taken on that day. — I know that their land^ is being 
laid waste^ and that almost all the ships have been 
dashed together and thrown up* on the shore. — They 
received the ambassadors of the king courteously: 
they represented ® that they had never attacked *® his 
state. — They all promised that they would give hos- 
tages" and perform the commands *'^ of Csesar. — He 
denies that any arms were sent to them *^: he asserts " 
that he and all his (subjects) will remain in their 
duty ", a/ad not abandon *® the friendship of the 
Boman people. — There is a report that the house of 
Clodius has been burned, (and) its ornaments stolen ^^ 



* Servitium. * Cognosco ab. ' Graviter fero. * Gratia. 
^ Sui. See Lesson i. Ohs, 1. ^ Salvus. See Lesson xiv. Ohs, 3. 
^ Ager, plm'ail, * Affligo inter se atque ejicio. ® Demon- 
Btro. *° Bello persequor. See Obs, 1. ** Omit esse in both 
clauses, according to Obs, 2. a, " Imperata facio. " Express 
esse only in this first clause, according to Obs. 2. b. '^ Confiimo. 
^ In officio. ^^ Neque deficio ab. See Lesson xxx, Obs, 2. 

" Furto toUo. 
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LESSON XIX. 

Certain Adverbs of Time with Present and Imperfbct 

Rule A. The Latin present, when combined with 
certain adverbs of time, often indicates an action that 
has been going on for a good while, and still continues. 
Quattuor ja/m annos heJlwm, gerimua^ We have now 
been carrying on war for four years, and are still 
carrying it on. Observe that in this and similar cases 
the Latin Resent answers to the English perfect, and 
for a like reason the Latvn imperfect to the English 
pluperfect Ja/mdudufm (or, Dudum) hoc sdo, I 
have for long known this. Jampridem Trurrtem op^ 
tahat, He had for long been desirous of death (and 
was still desirous of it). There is little or no difife- 
rence in meaning between jamdudv/niy jampridem^ 
ajudjamdiuy and they may each be written as one or 
two words : jamdudurriy or jam dudum, &c. 

Rule B. The above remarks apply also to the 
present infinitive, which is often required, in combi- 
nation with an adverb of time, where the beginner 
would be apt to use a perfect. Notice therefore the 
difference between the English and Latin idioms in 
the following sentences. Scio helium vigi/nti jara 
annos geri, I know that war has been carried on for 
now twenty years. Affi/rmarunt se ja/mdiu hoc op- 
tare, They asserted that they had been for long 
desirous of peace (and, as is i/mpUed by the present 
vafinitive, that they were still desirous of it). 

Exercise. 
I have received your letter which Statins brought. 
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I rejoice, because you write that you are well *. What 
answer shall I make' about my brothers? You 
know that they have each bought a farm '. Instead 
of* merchants they are becoming husbandmen, nor 
do they intend* to revisit Eome. Caius had for long 
been weary® of the sea, and he often said that he 
would purchase^ some small farm. He inspected 
many, but was not able to find one ® such as ® he 
had desired. I believe that Volumnius heard this ; 
for he informed Caius by means of ^° a letter that he 
had for long been willing ^^ to sell his farm. Caius 
at first hesitated about this matter, thinking that he 
had asked too high ^' a price. But after he was 
assured ^^ that Volumnius was (a man) of well-proved 
honesty ^*, he answered that he would be the buyer. 
Forthwith ^^ he sold his ships, bade his friends fare- 
well ^^ and set out for the country ^^. And not long^^ 
afterwards I heard that Caius also had done the same 
thing. What think you ? Do you wish to imitate 
them ? Or ^^ do you live content with your own lot ? 



* Valeo. 2 Say— What shall I answer ? ' Say— That 
they have bought farms one-a-piece (singtilt), * Ex. ^ In 
animo habeo. ' Me maris tsedet, It wearies me of the sea ; 
i. e., I am weary of the sea. See also Bute A, ' Mercor. 

8 Nullus (no« owe). »Qualis. wPer. "Seei^wfeJ?. 
" Nimius. *' Oertior fio. ** Spectata probitas. ** Con- 
tinuo. ** Jubeo eum valere, I hid MmfareweU. *^ See 

Lesson Ixxvi. Bude B, ^^ Nee multo. *• An. 
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LESSON 
The Infinitive Mood resnmed. 

Rule. The subjoined Exercise is on the Infinitive 
Mood. The Eules already given in Lessons xvi and 
xvii will be sufficient. You must also pay especial 
attention to what was said concerning the distinction 
between se^ suus^ and eum, eoSy ejus, eorum, cfec, in 
Lesson xviii. Rule E. Bead again also the remarks 
on the preposition cutti in Lesson iii. Ohs. 

Ohs, An English conjunclion^ as and, hut, now, ^c, combined 
with a personal. demonstratiTey or possessiye pronoun, should 
often be rendered in Latin by the relatiye pronoun. Qua quum 
Ua aint, eum Ubenter seqtior, And since these things are so, I 
gladly follow him. Ad Antiochum confugitmt, cuju8 tandem 
consiliis adducti Momanis aese dediderunt, They fly to Antiochus, 
but, being at length induced by his advice, they delivered 
themselves up to the Romans. 

Exercise, 

Although * Csosar had learnt from these that the 
sick had recovered, and that all" things were now 
healthy*, he nevertheless fearedfwant' of com, 
because, as we have before* showfl^^ll the Grertnans 
pay very little attention * to agriculture. After he 
discovered ^ therefore by means of scouts that the 
Suevi had retreated ^ into the woods and marshes, he 
determined not to advance any further ^\ but he 
leads his army back to the river, and orders the bridge 

* Etsi. * Salubris. ' Inopia. * Supra. ^ Minime 
stadeo, ^ Compeiio. '' Me lecipio^ I retread* ^ Longius. 
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by wWch he had crossed to be broken down *. Then 
he sends forward Trebonins with all the cavalry, and 
explains '° that he himself will follow speedily. In 
the meantime the Segni send ambassadors to GsBsar : 
they deny that they had prepared" war, or sent any 
auxiliaries ^\ The ambassadors of the Condnisi, being 
introduced with these, say the same things. They 
affirm that their nation had never been found among 
the enemies '' of the Eoman people. And when this 
was discovered to be true^*, Caesar answers courteously, 
and promises that their territories '^ shall not be laid 
waste. Yet he demands ^^ hostages, and com for the 
army. 



LESSON XXL 



A Personal Pronoim as the Kominative. — Est, sunt, 

and esse omitted. 

Rule A, The nominative of a personal pronoun 
18 usually omitted in Latin. Diody I have spoken : 
dicunt, they speak. But it must be expressed, where 
persons are fo be distinguished from each other, or 
where emphasis is required. Ego tacu% vo8 locuti 
estiSy I was silent, you spoke. Tune hoc dida ? Do 
you say this ? Tou is here emphatic. 

Rule B. (i.) The third person, whether singular 
or plural, of the verb sum is often omitted ; both 

• Kescindo. " Ostendo. ^^ Molior. " Auxilium, 

pktral, ^* Say — In the number of the enemies. " Say — 
Which (things) when they were discovered to be true. See Obe, 
" "FuoB, plural, ** Impero. 
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when it stands alone, and when it is comhined with a 
participle, as in the perfect tenses of passive and 
deponent verbs. Nihil illo fadliua (supply est). 
Nothing is easier than that. Omnes ibi ccesi: castra 
direpta (supply sunt) ; All these were slain : the camp 
was plundered. Rex inde Romamprofediis (supply 
est), Then the king set out for Some. On the other 
hand, it is only seldom that the first and second persons 
of sum can be omitted. Observe that throughout the 
following Exercise the third person is in every case to 
be omitted, but the first and second are to be expressed, 
(ii.) Similarly the infinitive esse is omitted ; some- 
times when it stands alone, and more often when 
combined with a past or future participle. Nihil 
ihinisi saxa et monies cogitat (supply esse). He thinks 
that there is nothing there except woods and marshes. 
Audivit tres legiones ccBsas (supply esse). He heard 
that three legions had been slain. Sdo te m/tdta 
rogatumm, I know that you will ask many questions. 
Observe that throughout the following exercise esse 
is to be omitted. 

Ohs, 1. The iaterrogative particle num expects a negative 
answer, nonne an affirmative. Num hoc diets f Do you say 
this ? It is implied that you do not. Nonne hoc diets f Do you 
not say this ? it is implied that you do. An asks doubtfully; 
i. e., it iipplies nothing as to the character of the answer, but 
leaves it an open question. 

Ohs. 2. Tandem, like the Greek ^jjra, is often used in inter- 
rogative sentences. K expressed at all in English, it must be 
by Pray, lash, teUme, or some such phrase. Quid tandem fecif 
What, pray, have I done P 

Exercise. 

Mabous. You indeed are too* credulous, and 
appear to follow the groundless opinion of those who 

* Nimis. 
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have enumerated many sorts of divination* But I 
by no means ' suppose that future things are com« 
monly able to be foretold '• 

Grassus. What therefore shall we say concerning 
those very ancient oracles ? what concerning omens 
and the portents of birds? Or * do you believe all 
these things to be the lies of priests and soothsayers * ? 
if. I indeed® think thus* If by means of any arts 
it is permitted^ to foresee future events •, those who 
use these arts will be wrong ^ perhaps sometimes; 
but yet you will allow*® that they" will most often 
attain to'* the truth* But it is not sufficiently 
evident'^ that the ancients did this. C* Well'^^ 
among *^ the ancients many things were rashly 
believed. Have we" also been deceived? What? 
who is able, I wonder*^, to despise those prophetic 
trances", in which certain women to-day are reported 
to predict true events ? M. But " many of these 
(dreams) are uncertain: nay raOiefi^j all perhaps are 
fisklse* For what is more easy than to be deceived in 
matters of this kind, especially at this time, when 
8ui)er8tition has seized on ** the minds of almost all 
men? 

' Neqtiaqufkiu. * Pnadioo. ^ OU, 1. The answer 
to this question is left open. * Harioliu. * Equidem : 
compounded of ego and quidem. ^Licet. ' See 
Lewm ii Ohs. S.a. * Eallor. ><> Confiteor. ^* Say- 
That the same (men). ^ Assequor. ^' Constat 
^ Age. ^ ApudL '* We is emphatic, and a negative 
answer is expected. See Ohs, 1. ** Ob§, 2. ^* Divianm 
iomniiun. **At *oimmo. ^^Occnpo. 
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LESSOH ZXII. 
Participles of an Aetive Signifioatioii. 

Oenercd Rule. An English verb of the aictive voice 
has three participles — a preaerU^ ajHistySsidafuture. 
' He stood, leaning (jpreeerU) on his apear,' ' Having 
leant (poet) too heavily on his spear^ he broke it.' 
* He seized his spear, as if about tp li^n (Jutwre) on 
it.* An ordinary Latin verb of the active voice has 
only two of these piarticiples, the present and the 
fuiwre. Thus from mitto (to send), we have mi^^en^, 
sending, and miaawrus^ being about to send. There 
is no pa^t participle of this Latin verb answering to 
our ha/vmg aeTvL A Latin deponent verb however has 
a past pcyrtidple as well as a present and a futwre ; 
and so its participles exactly correspond to those of 
an ordinary English active verb. Thus from moror 
(to delay) we have Tnorcmsy delaying, vioratus, having 
delayed, and moraturvSy being about to delay. 

From the preceding explanation it will be clear that 
the active verb dico has only two partidples^-^-cZiceri^, 
speaking, and d/ictwrus, about to speak : but that the 
deponent loquor has three — Iqquens, speaking, 
locutua, having spoken, and UMytituma, about to 
speak. 

Notice in "conclusion that, both in EngUsh and in 
Lstii^ every participle govefhs th^ ^ame ease as it^ 
verb. Tihi obtemperamsy ,Ohejiri^^yo}X;T^ 
jporite. Having gained po^el§$ioti]L 6f the hdAgei'Se^ 
cUfurwX^cesareTrL About to follow CsesarJ r. ^ ■ 

I . '■ . . ] -'■ •?■■•' > ■• : - .'■ i 

'Rule 'A. The ipresent partiqipl^ of an jwjtLye ^Ig- 
iiificatibn is cominpn to active and deponent Yprt)^ 
and is formed by changing the final o or or of tte 
present indicative in verbs of the first conjugation 
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into ana, and in all other verbs into ena: as, amo, 
emuma; glorior, gloriana; maneo, monena; pv^ofi^ 
cia<x>ryprofi(dacem;7noH^ mqriena; nolo, nolens* 

jRufe S.' The past participle of an aotiye signi- 
fication is peculiar to depcfnent verbs. Being often 
of am iriPegular form, it will be given in the dictionary ; 
o;r it may be formed by changing the um of the 
supine into us: imitor, imitcUus, having imitated; 
polliceoTy pollicitus ; profidscor, profectus. When 
two past participles are coupled by a conjunction, 
the word having is often omitted in English before 
the latter. Secfudi udortiqiie OaUos prcedam recepe^ 
runty Having followed and attacked the G-auls, they 
recoYtaredthebooiy. ? - 

Ride C. The future participle of an active signi- 
fication is common, like the present, to active and 
deponebt^erbs. lb may be formed by changingthe 
wm, of the supine, ot the ua oi the past participle, 
iptq wruax as, arniq, aTjwtnim, oma^n^. (about to 
love); prq/iciacor, profectus, profeclwrus (about to 
set out). It is often rendered in English by an infi- 
nitive, and often by some such phrase as Tnecming to, 
wishing to, Wcely to, &c. RoTuam pergU, auodUnvm 
petiturua. He proceeds to Some, to seek help. 
Navem conacendit, trajectUirua mOrceciam, He em- 
barked, intending to cross over to Greece. 

Exerdae. 

„ {On Rule A.) I do not think that .death is an 
annihilation^, taking away and destroying all things, 
but a certain* migration, so to speak\ and change of 
Iife« And so Bomiilus. perhaps now pa3ses his time^ 



j.^-»- 



'^JjiteritiiiBk - 'Quidam. ,* Quasi.' *Ago»Tian« 

D 2 
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with the gods^ as Ennius agreeing^ with the canmum 
report^ has said. Bvi yef books axe full of philoso* 
phers disputing against this opinion. — To us, thus 
exhorting and marshalling the soldiers^ no answer was 
given by word of mouth *. 

(fin Rule B.) Having set out in the morning, 
and having gained possession^ of the enemy's camp^ 
they give the signal. — Caesar, having consoled and 
exhorted the allies, led the legions to the harbour. 
There he was compelled to wait several days, because 
the north-west wind ^® was blowing. At length, having 
obtained" suitable" weather, he weighed anchor**. 

{On Rule (7.) In that year Bome was almost 
taken, and the ransom*^ of a people soon about to 
command** the nations was settled. — Before the con- 
sul set out^ the Senones came thither, intending at 
dawn*® to attack the Boman legion and the camp. — 
They seem likely to follow the champion *^ of their 
liberty through all right and wrong**. 



LESSOH XXIH 
Participles of a Passive Signification. 

Oeneral Rule, An English verb of the passive 
voice has three participles — a present^ a past, and 
a future, ' The messenger is at this moment being 

» Assentio. « Fama. ^ Atqui. • Say-— Nothing was 
answered by voice. • Potior. *® Oorus ventua. **Nan- 
dacor. "Xdoneua. "» Naves boIvo. "Pretium. 

"Impero. *• Prima lux. "^Hndex. "Fasacnefas. 
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sent (presenty 'The messengers^ having been sent 
{past) too late, found him gone.' * Your letter is 
now about to be sent {Juturey Of these three 
participles a Latin verb has only one — viz., the 
past : the present and future are both wanting. 
Thus from mittor (to be sent) we have missus^ 
having been sdnt, or sent ; and no other participle 
to which any signification of time is attached. 

But Latin passive verbs have also another par- 
ticiple which implies necessity or j^oprietyf and is 
called the participle m dus : as, mtttenduSj meet to 
be sent; a/mandus^ to be loved. It must be remem- 
bered that this participle is found also in many 
deponent verbs, and that (as a general rule) it is 
the only part of such a verb that has a passive 
sense as well as a passive form : as, res imitamday a 
thing to be imitated. 

Notice lastly that, whenever a verb governs any 
case in its passive voice, the passive participles also 
admit that case after them. Rogaius senientiam. 
Having been asked his opinion : Onv^ cervicibus 
tuis impositum, A burden placed on your neck : 
Hostes arce expeUendi sv/nt, The enemy are to be 
driven from the citadeL 

Mule A. The past participle of a passive signifi- 
cation is often formed irregularly. When not given 
in the dictionary, it may be obtained by changing the 
um of the supine into us: as, amiOy amatu/m, amiatus; 
regOy redu/rriy rectus. It may be rendered in three 
ways in English. Thus missus is equivalent to 
having been sent, serU, or (in many cases) being sent 
When rendered by being sent, it seems to be a present 
participle, but is not really so. Missi AthenaSy tertio 
die portv/m ingrediuntur. Being sent to Athens, they 
enter the harbour on the third day. Here it is evident 
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that their mission to Athena is anterior to their a/rrival 
there •^- in other words, that heirig sent is equivalent 
in meaning to having beeii sent. Similarly^ Jys^i 
diacedere panierunt (Being ordered to withdraw, 
they obeyed), may be rendered more exactly by, 
'Having beeai ordered to withdraw^ they obeyed.* 
Hence, in all such sentences, bei/tig Boiay perhaps be 
considered in English as the sign of a past participle 
— at any rate it must be rendered by a past par- 
ticiple in Latin. 

Jtide B. The participle in dus is common to pas- 
sive and many deponent verbs. It is formed by 
chaj^ging the final or of verbs of the first conjuga- 
tion into anduSf and of other verbs into endus : 
as, amo^ amcmdus ; moneoy fiwaendus ; 'potior^ 
"patiendus. This participle in old grammars was 
commonly called the future passive .pfu:ticiple« but 
incorrectly, for it does not. oont^ any, idea of 
futurity. It signifies, as was before stated^ /n^^cessi^j^ 
or propriety, and may be variously rendered in 
English. Imitandvs, meet o^ fit to be imitated, to be 
imitated. Delenda est Carthago, Carthage is to be 
destroyed ; i. e., must or ought to be destroyed* 
HcBc surd patienda. These things are to be, or 
have to be endured. Laudand/aSy worthy of praise. 

Ohs, 11 Some verbs in to (^deponent; ior)^ both of the third 
and fourth conjugation, form this participle m trndua as well as 
endus. Thus pa/iiip w^Bke^cc^^kmdiMOJ: cnqpiendHS'j asid p<^ior 
makea potiundtis or potiendtts. In the case of eo and its com- 
pounds, this participle always ends in undus, Mutta perictda 
adeunda «u»i^. Many dangers must be encoimtered. 

Qhs^ 2. Notice the difference between the Engljbh and 
Latin idiom in the case of ceteriy tatus^ and similar words. 
Cetera naves capta sunt, The rest of the ships were taken. 
Totdm provmdain depopukOus est. He ravaged the whole of tije 
pxovinoe> 
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NOTE. 

(L) The agent by whom anything is done is put 
in the ablative with the preposition a or ab after the 
past passive participle^ but in the dative after the 
participle in due, Interfectus a te. Slain by youi 
but^ Interficie7id/us tiidy To be slain by you. Ilea ab 
omnibua laudcUa ; but, Bea omnihua (dative) 
laudanda. (ii.) The cause, instrument, or means 
by which anything is done, is put after both passive 
participles cdike in the ablative without a prepo- 
sition. Hoc oratione motuay Being influenced by 
this speech: Haata tranafiocuay Bun through with 
a spear : Igne delenduay Fit to be destroyed by fire, 
(iii.) It will be seen from the above examples that 
the agent is always a person, but that the cause, 
instrument, or means, are always things. 

Exerciae. 

If Before you attempt the subjoined Exercise, read the 
above Note, on the construction of the agent, and instni- 
menty 8^c, 

(On Rule A.) Having been repulsed with great 
slaughter by the Latins, they turn aside ^ into Cam- 
pania, and select for their camp^ a place fortified 
by woods and marshes. — Some chiefs^ from that 
state, being both gained over* by Caesar's letter and 
terirified at the arrival * of our army, oatne to the ' 
camp, and began to treat * about peace. — The sixty 
ships which had been made among ^ the Meldi, being 
driven back' by the storm, had not been able to 



*Avertoit0r. ^ DaHoe. » Princeps. *Adduco, 

» Abkaive of cause, ^ Ago. ' See Lessot^ iv. Ohs, 2. 

■ Bejido. 
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keep iheir course^ but had retomed to the same 
place ^ from which they had started: he finds the 
rest repaired and furnished with all things. — From 
thence he sees the hill^ and the plains lying beneath '® 
the hill. 

{On Rule B,) He assigns " us to be butchered 
by Cethegus, the rest " of the citizens to be slain by 
Gabinius, the city to be set on fire " by Cassias, the 
whole ** of Italy to be devastated and plundered by 
Catiline* — All things have to be done ** by Caesar at 
one time : the line is to be drawn up, the soldiers 
are to be encouraged", the signal is to be given 
with the trumpet. — He thinks this ought to be done 
by an orator, and he puts forward '^ Cicero as 
most^* deserving of imitation. — This indignity must 
be submitted to ^* by me. 



LESSOS XXIT. 

Participles of Active, Passive, and Deponent Verbs. 

'Rule. From the explanations given in the last 
two Lessons the following facts are obvious: — (i.) 
An ordinary Latin verb has only three participles 
containing any idea of time : viz., the present and 
future of an active, and the past of a passive signifi- 

Use an adverb : see Lesson yii. Obs, a, ^^ Subjectus. 

" Attribuo. 1* Reliqui. See Ohs, 2. " Inflammo. 

^^ Ohs, 2. ^^ Say — Are to he done; and express the auxili- 

ary verb in this clause only, according to Lesson iv. Ohs, 1. 
*• Oohortor. *^ Propono. *^ Maxime^ %o%th partic^^ in 

dus. ^^ Subeo, See Ohs, 1, 
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catioD. Thus from amo we have amanSy loving, 
a/matwni8^ about to love, and amatus, having been 
lovedt (ii.) A deponent verb has a present^ a past, 
and a future participle, all of an active meaning. 
From sequor we have sequena^ following, aecfwtus^ 
having followed, and secuturus, about to follow, 
(iii.) The participle in due is common to deponent 
as well as to other verbs, and has always a passive 
sense : as, amandusy to be loved ; sequend/us, to be 
followed. 

05«. 1. (a.) In some caseS; where we use a present active 
participle; the Latin language with greater exactness prefers a 

Sost participle (of a deponent verb). 'Fearing an amoush, he 
etermined not to advance.' Here his fear is not simultaneous 
with his determination, but anterior to it ; he first feared, and 
then, as the result of his fear^ he determined. Hence while the 
present participle verens would not be wrongs the past participle 
IS preferable : ^erittu msidias (having feared an ambush)^ sta^ 
tmt non progredL (5.) Similarly in the passive voice^ where 
we say, 'Being ordered to throw down their armS; they obey ' 
— ^we should have ia Latin, Jussi (strictly, having been ordered) 
arma prqjiceref parent. The order is first given, then the obe- 
dience follows, (c.) Some instances however occur in which 
the past participle of a deponent verb seems identical in mean- 
ing with its present, or nearly so, and is to be used in prefer- 
ence. Stairt innixi hastis, They stand, leaning on their spears. 
Though even here we might eicplain the use of the past par- 
ticiple on the same principle as in the previous examples. 

dhs. 2. There are some deponent verbs of which the past 
participle has a passive as well as an active meaning. Such 
are metior (to measure) and its compounds, experior, adipiscor, 
paciscor, ^o. Hence experttts means both having heen^ tried, and 
having tried Similarly we h«7&paciiis pretium, having agreed 
upon a price, and pactum pretium, a covenanted price. 

Ohs, 8. Conjunctions are omitted much more frequently in 
Latin than in lEnglish. Thus, in the case of the copulatiye 
et: — Tibi faoent Jupiter, Merctmus, Mars: Jupiter, Mercury, 
and Mars favour thee. And in the last sentence of the sub- 
joined Exercise the adversatiye sed is not to be expressed. 
iHssociative conjunctions also, such as aut or neque, may some- 
timeB be omitted. Peccatum est patriam prodere, parentes 
molare,fana depeculari (understand aut before /ana). 

1) 3 
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Exercise. 

Meantime the camp was given to the soldiers 
to be plundered. But the leaders, carrying ' these 
hopes with them, entered the city. They see the 
houses shut, the temples open : they find the king 
himself before the temple of Jupiter, walking * with 
a few of his attendants '. — He could not keep his 
course, and, having been drifted too fa/r^ by the 
tide, he beheld Britain left on ^ the left-hand. Then 
again ^^ following^ the change of the tide, he rowed 
vigorously •, and reached' that part of the island, 
where he had landed ^^ in the previous ^^ summer. 
— The enemy, having advanced to the river, began 
to provoke our men. Being repulsed ^* by the ca- 
valry, they hid themselves in*^ the woods, having 
obtained a position" excellently fortified both by 
nature and art. — There he left his children to be 
protected by the king. He himself, fearing " iot his 
country and despairing of victory, crosses over into 
Greece and seeks Delphi, intending to consult the 
oracle*® concerning the issue of.th^ war. — In*' 
Cicero, a writer of tried" wisdom, I find this senti- 
ment. *A11 wish to reach*' old age, but^® blame 
it 2* (when) reached.' 

* Porto, * Spatior. • See Lesson i. 05«. 1. ^ De- 

fero longius. ^ Sub. • Rursua. ^ Ohs, 1. a. 

^ Oontendo remis, / ttrive vjUh oan,I row vigorously » ^ Oapio. 
"EgrediOP. "Superioi?. ^^Ohs:\.h. ^Ij^uwUh 

acousattve ; because tliey went ndo the woods to hide. See 
Lesson iv. Ohs. 2. ** Locus. ** Vereor. See Obs, h e. 

" QotB, plural, " Apud. .. .}? Ohs, 2. »» Adipiscor. 

<o Obs, 8. ^^ Idem : ItteraH^, They hlame the same (old age). 
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LESSON 

Participles c(mtinued. Difforences between the 
English and Latin Idioms. 

Oenefal Rule. The use of participles is far more 
frequent in the Latin language than in our own : and 
the differences in this respect between the idioms of 
the two languages must be carefully studied by 
beginners. 

Rule A. (i.) An English preposition followed by 
a substantive is often to be rendered by a Latin par- 
ticiple. ^ With these words he sat down ; ' Hcec locu- 
tu8 (Having said these things), consedit 'They 
receive him with congratulations ; ' Gratulantes eum 
ecccipiunt * Thanks were given to the messengers 
on their refusal of a reward;' Kuntiia 'prcmiium 
recuaantihus gratice actcB sunt (literally. To the 
messengers refusing a reward, &c.) *They had kept 
a citizen in chains and in prison ; ' Givem vinctum et 
clauaum tenuerant (literally, They had kept a citizen 
chained and imprisoned), (ii.) Sometimes an Eng- 
lish preposition followed by a participle is to be 
rendered in Latin by the participle alone, standing 
in agreement with a noun. * By acting thus you will 
please me ; ' Ita fdciens mihi placebis (literally. You 
aQting thus will please me). ' The Gauls, after having 
in vain attempted to cross, returned to their homeg ; ' 
Oailiyfrustra trajicere conat% domos redierunt (lite- 
rally, The Gauls, having in vain attempted to cross, 
returned). 

Rule B. (i.) Two English substantives, of which 
the latter is in the genitive, are often to be rendered 
yi Latin by a participle and Bubstantive in agreement. 
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• Tliey were hindered by the pressure of the crowd ; ' 
Urgerde turba (literally, By the pressing crowd) 
im/pe^Uebantur. * Then the appointment of a dic- 
tator brought hope to the citizens;' Dictator imde 
creatus apem cvoibua tulit (literally, A dictator having 
been created brought hope). *The setting out of 
those ships frees the city from fear.; ' PrqfectcB ecB 
naves urbem metu libercmt (literally, Those ships 
having set out free the city). 'Before the capture of 
Syracuse ;' Ante capias Syra^cusas. (ii.) Sometimes 
a compound English substantive is to be rendered in 
the same way; i. e., by a participle and substantive in 
agreement: as, 'sunset/ sol ocddensi 'till sunrise,' 
ad ortum solem : * from sunrise even till sunset,' a6 
orto usque ad ocddentem solem. (iii.) Sometimes 
also an English substantive combined with a possessive 
or demonstrative pronoun is to be rendered in the 
same way. * I will refuse nothing to your request ; 
Nihil tibi postulanti recusabo (literally. Nothing to 
you requesting). ' After my birth,' Post me natum. 
'At that announcement all rise;' Ad ea nuntiata 
omnes consurffunt 

Rule G. Two English verbs coupled by a con- 
junction are often to be rendered in Latin by a parti- 
ciple and verb : and this is especially the case with 
the past participle, whether passive or deponent. 

• Neither did he grow feeble, and yield to old age ; ' 
Nee languesceTis succumbebat s&nectiUi (literally. 
Neither growing feeble did he yield). ' Then he left 
the temple and returned home;' Digressus inde 
templo domum rediit (literally. Having left the 
temple, he returned). He received and read the 
letter ; ', Acceptas litteras perlegit (literally. He read 
the received letter). ' They set fire to the city, and 
level it to the ground ; ' Incensam urbem solo cequant 

• There is a report that they set out for Gfreece, but 
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were not able to keep their course ; * Fa/ma eat eos, 
profectoa in OrcBdam, curaum tenere rum potuiaae 
(literally. There is a report that they, having set out, 
were not able, &c.). 

Ohs. Two English substantiyes, one of which is in the ffeni- 
tive case after the other^ must often be rendered in Latin by 
two substantives in the same case by apposition. J^'tnmctam 
OaUiam gubegit, He subdued the province of Gaul. Sub Has- 
drubale inweratare tnUHavU, He served under the conmiand 
of HasdrubaL 

Exerciae. 

^ AM words in this Ezerdse printed in italics are to be 
rendered by a Latin participle. 

(On Rule A.) (i.) Then he answers vdth a amile, 
'Pleasure appears to me to be the highest good. I 
suffer pain againat my will ^' — He dismissed the 
centurions vrithpraiae, the soldiers ivith cenaureK 
(ii.) And so by obeying * my couusels he strengthened 
his own authority. — After havmg advanced three 
miles, they turned back ^ again. 

{On Rule B.) (i. and ii.) The battle had lasted * 
from aum/riae : neitiier were they able to sustain any 
longer • the ruah of the enemy, and the cha/nge of the 
general had now suddenly changed all their plans. — 
From ihefou/ndi/ng of^ tiie city to ita freedom ^ seven 
kings reigned at Bome : after the eocpulaion of kings 
consuls were created, (iii.) This eight at once re- 
moves *® all hesitation : they promise help. 

* Nolo. ' Reprehendo. ' Obtempero. * Reverto. 

5 Say— It had been fought : puffnaiur, it is fought. • Com^ 
paraiive of din, ' Irruo. « Condo. • Say—From the 
city founded to (the city) freed. *<> Tollo. 
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{On Rule (7.) Thereupon the dictator eet out with 
the master of the horse, aTid subdued the iBqui at 
the first encounter ^^ — * Theyrelate '^ tha4) in the same 
year a fleet of the Greeks sailed " to the shories of 
Italy, and took the city of Thuriee ^\ The constd 
iEmilius, bemg sevd against^* these enemies, routed 
them in one battle, and drove them ^^ to the ships. — 
They attempted ^^ a great crime *®, but eflfected no- 
thing; for by command of the dictator C. Servilius 
Ahala, the master of the horse, seized '^ avd slew 
their leader, caUi/ng in vain on ^ the gods. 



LESSON XXVL 



Participles. DifEerenoes between the English and 
Latin Idioms continued. 

Rule D0 An English relative and verb are often 
to be rendered by a Latin participle. ' The sedition, 
that had long been secretly gathering strength, at 
length broke out;' Seditio, diu occuUe gliscens, tan-- 
d&m eocarait (literally, The sedition long secretly 
increasing). * The war, that began at a distance, has 
at length reached us ; ' BeUum, procul oHwm, tan^ 
rfom ad nospervenit (literally. The war, having begun 
far off, has reached us). * The number of those who 
are seeking this distinction is gxeaJb;^ Magnus est 

■— 1 1 ■ ■ ■ , . I . . 1 1 1 II 

^* Congreasus. ** Fero. " Appulsus, hemg driven 

to, sailing to. " 06«. " Adversus. "Say — 

Drove (them) routed. *^ Aggredior, or audeo ; which lattei^ 
like a few other active verbs; has a past deponent participles 
" Facinus. ** Occiipo. '° Obtestor, 
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'wumerua hoc petentivmi decua (literally, The number 
of men seeking). * He set out against the Crustu- 
mmi, who were making war; Profectua eat m OruS" 
tumvmoa helium vaferentea. We will restore the ships 
which have been taken {pr^ which we have taken) ; 
Captaa navea reatituemua (literally, We will restore 
the captured ships). ' A beautiful city, and one that 
will some day be the capital of Italy;' Fulchra urba, 
et caput ItcUicB aliquando futura (literally, A beau- 
tiful city, and about to be the capitel). 

Rule E, An English conjunction, combined with 
a participle or some equivalent phrase, is often to be 
rendered in Latin by a simple participle. * When {or. 
While) looking on you, we seem to recognize your 
feather ; ' Te vrUuentea, patrem tuum cognoacere vide- 
mur (literally, We looking on yoii seem, &c.). * I 
know that liberty, if (or when) once lost, can never 
be recovered;' Scio libertatem aemel amiaacum 
nunquomi recuperari poaae (literally, I know that 
liberty being lost can never, &c.). * Though sure to 
speak in vain, I will yet say a few words ; ' Fmatra 
locuturua, tcrnien pauca dicam: in this sentence 
though aure to apeak is equivalent to though about 
to apeak. 

Ohs. You may add to the above examples, as somewhat 
similar in form, the following sentence, wnich however falls 
more correctly under Lesson xxy. Rule A. § ii., since after in 
this case is not a conjimction but a preposition. ' After having 
adv&nced (or, After, adyismcing) four miles, they reached the 
shore; ' Quattuor miUia passuum progressi, ad Uttus pervenenmt 
(literally, They having advanced reach). 

'Rule F. An English conjunction and verb com- 
bined are often to be rendered in Latin by a participle. 
* When I read my own writings, I seem to hear Cato 
Bpeak ; ' Mea vpae legena^ Gatonem audvre loqu^entem 
pideor (literally, I reading seem to hear). * When 
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they had read the letter, they gave it to Antonius ; 
Redtatas litteras Antonio dederunt (literally. They 
gave the read letter to Antonius). * While I was 
thinking of this, Caius comes in ; ' Hcbc mihi revolr- 
venti Caius intervenit (literally, To me thinking, &c.), 

* They pressed upon them as they fled ; ' Fugientibus 
in&istehant ' After they had stayed there a few days, 
they set sail ; ' Paucoa ibi morati dieSj naves solve- 
runt (literally. Having stayed, they set sail). ' Though 
I have been often repulsed by you, I again demand 
justice ; * Scepe a vobis repulsuSy itenum jus posco 
(literally. Having been often repulsed, I demand). 
^ They find that, although the wall had been shaken 
in many places, it had not yet fallen ;' Murum^ muUis 
locis Idbefactatum, nondum procidisse inveniunL 

* If we are conquered in this battle, we shall lose 
every thing ; ' Hoc victi prceliOy OTnnia amittemus. 
' Since we shall profit nothing by words, let us take 
up arms ; ' Nihil verbis profecturi^ arma capiamus 
(literally. Being about to profit nothing, let us take, 
&c.). ' He distinguished those soldiers with all kinds 
of rewards, though they ought to have been restrained 
by the severest penalties;' Eos milites^ gravissimis 
pcenis coercendoSj omnibus prcemiis omaviL 



Exercise. 

^ All words in this Exercise printed in italics ore to be 
rendered by a Latin participle. 

{On Rule D.) We kill those who resist, we spare 
those who yield. After the battle those who were 
taken are dismissed without ransom ^ — And thus 



Pretium. 
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Camillus saved a second time' in peace his country 
that he had {already) saved in war. — He will imi- 
tate me^ neither will that circumstance' lessen the 
courage^ of a brave man^ and one who has experi- 
enced many turns of fortune ^ 

{On Rule E.) The enemy, after ha/vmg tried all 
expedients^ in vain, returned home. Therefore Caesar, 
when departing from his winter-quarters, commands 
the legates, whom he had set over^ the legions, to 
assemble ' at a certain place. They, though afraid 
of^ the season of the year, and though about to 
march *^ through unknown forests, yet prepare to set 
out. 

{On Rule F.) When I contemplate the country- 
house ^^ of Curius, I cannot^ sufficiently admire the 
discipline of those times. To this Curius, as he was 
sitting by ^' his hearth, the Samnites brought a great 
weight of gold, but they were rejected with scorn *' ; 
for he thought it a crime ^^ to betray his country. 
— The citizens surroimd the messenger after he had 
left " the senate-house. He informs " (them) that, 
though the Gauls have been conquered in many 
battles, they are again preparing war and advancing 
with all their forces. 

< Iterom. ' Ees. ^ AnimuB^ phtral, ^ Casus, a 

turn of fortune. ^ Experior omnia {I try all expedients). 

See Obs, to JRule JE, "* Prffificio. ^ Conyenio. See 

Leuon ziii. Ohs, 2. * Say — Though fearing. "^^ Iter fado. 
"Villa. "Ad. "Repudio, Jr^erfiw^acorw. "Nefaa. 
" I>igredior. ** Doceo. 
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LESSON XXVU. 

Participles combined with the Auxiliary Terh. 

General Rvle, The use of participles coiifibined 
with the auxiliary verb, in the ordinary compound 
tenses of verbs, is familiar to all : ATnatua sum, I 
have been loved ; Profectus erat (deponent). He had 
set out; Moniti eruni^ They will have been advised ; 
AuMtum easey To' have been heard ; VenturuTn esse. 
To be about to come. It is necessary that the be- 
ginner should also understand those other coml>ina- 
tions of the auxiliary verb with participles, which 
are explained in the two following Eules. 

Rule A. The future (1) participle and that in 
du8 (2) may be combined with any of the indica- 
tive tenses of sum. Thus (1) — Scrvpturus sum, I 
am about to write, am going, wishing, or intending 
to write ; Scriptwms ercmi (or /ui), I was about to 
write, was going, &c., to write — or, I should have 
Avritten ; Scripturus ero, I shall be about to write ; 
and so also in the other tenses. Again (2) — Lau- 
dandus est. He is to be praised, ought to be, must 
be, should be praised; Laudmdus erat (or fuit)^ 
He was to be praised, ought to have been, or should 
have been praised ; Lauda/ndus erit. He will be fit 
to be praised, or. He will have to be praised ; and 
so also in the other tenses. The present active par- 
ticiple is never combined with any tense of sum. 

Rule JB. The future participle and that in dus 
are similarly combined with the infinitive tenses 
of sum. Sdo te hoc facturum fuisse, I know that 
you were about to do this, or would have done this. 
Sdo eu/m laudandum esse, I know that he is to be 
praised, ought to be, must be, or should be praised. 
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Sdo efu/m ta/udcmdum non fuiase, I know that he 
WBS not jSt to be praised ; otherwise^ I know that he 
ought not to have been^ or should not have been 
praised. 

NOTE. 

When on account of the diflFerence between the 
English and Latin idioms you feel uncertain what 
tense of the verb sum should be used, resolve the 
English phrase into a tense of the auxiliary verb to 
be and a participle^ and your difficulty will vanish. 
' These things ought to have been done at that time.' 
This phrase equals^ * These things were meet-to-be- 
done at that time :' therefore render it by, Soec eo 
tempore fadenfida erant To familiarize yourself 
with the above simple direction, examine carefully 
the examples given under Rules A and B of this 
Lesson. There you will see how to render such 
phrases as * He should have written,' < He ought to 
be praised,' *He should have been praised,' *He 
will have to be praised,' &c. 

Exercise. 

f Before you attempt the subjoined Exercise, read the 
preceding Npte. 

(On Rule A. 1.) He had been intending to say 
this : ^Either better things will happen * after death, 
or, if the soul' is about to perish at the swme tvme 
as^ the body, I shall be devoid of* all feeling.' — 
-^re you about to follow these new leaders ? And 
are we going to leave our city, for which we have so 

^ Say*— Are about to be. * Una cum (together with), 

'Caieo. 
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often fought? — On the next day I departed^ but 
Clodius wafi* about to sail towards* Athens. — In 
another matter I should never have undertaken so 
great labours by day and nights 

{On Rvle A. 2.) In every matter the agreement 
of all nations must be considered ^ the law of nature. 
Now ® all agree * that the soul is immortal. And so 
this opinion ought to have been willingly embraced 
by you. — The good conduct ^® of the soldiers was 
very much to be praised ; who in heavy vessels kept 
up with ** the ships of war.^^ — That Trill have to be 
suffered" by me, which ought not to have been 
suffered by you. 

{On Rule B.) Caesar freed us from this danger. 
Otherwise I judge that the republic would have 
perished utterly*^. — Of** all orators I think that 
Cicero is most deservmg of imitation *®. — He says 
that this ought never to have been done by me : yet 
I am glad that I have done (it). 



LESSON zzvm. 

FarticipleB continued. A Becapitnlatory Lesson. 

Rule, Illustrations of the Bules given in Lessons 
XXV and xxvi, with respect to the idiom of Latin 



^ Imperfect; because indicating his intention at the time 
of my departure. See Lesson vi. ^uiej § ii. * Versus : 

this word must always be placed after the noun. ^ Say — 
Daily and nightly labours. ^ Puto. ^ Autem. * Consentio. 
^^ Virtus. *i Say — ^Equalled the course of. " Longas navee. 
"Patior. "Funditus. »*Ex. . ^^ Participle m dm 
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participles^ will be found in the first paragraph of 
the subjoined Exercise. The second paragraph con- 
tains illustrations of the Bules given in Lesson 
xxvii. Wherever throughout the Exercise an English 
verb is printed in italics^ you are to use a participle 
in Latin. 

Eicerdse. 

I started ^ from religion, and will return to the 
same subject K All things turned out badly for us, 
so long as we despised the gods. We saw the rovt 
of our army, the slaughter of our legions, the burn- 
ing of our city. Conquered, and captured, and 
ransomed, we have been a lesson* to the whole 
world \ Subsequently, being taught by adversity *, 
we fled for refuge^ to the gods, to the temple of 
Jupiter, best (and) greatest. We carried a/way'' 
to neighbouring cities and removed from the eyes of 
enemies our sacred things. Though deserted by men 
and gods, yet we did not discontinue the worship of 
the gods. Therefore they have restored to us our 
country, and victory, and our old military glory® 
which had been lost, and upon ^ our enemies, who 
blinded'® by avarice broke" their faith, they have 
turned terror, and flight, and slaughter. If you 
regard " these so great examples ** of the worship 
and neglect of the deity, you will not dare to leave 
your ancestral '^ abodes. 

' Oidior. ^ Eodem. See Lesson yii. Obs, a, ' Docu- 

mentmn, dative, * Teiranim orbis, The eirde of the lands ; 

and Be, The whole world, ' lies adveisie. ^ Confugio, I 
fig for refuge, ^ Aveho. •Decus belli. •In. *^C»cas. 
^Fallo. ^Intueor. " Monnxnentnm. ^^Avitns. 
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What do you think, citizens, should kom been 
done by you yesterday "? What is to be done to- 
day? Every spot in our city id ftdP* of religious 
duties *^ and of gods. Are you ahout to abcmdon 
all these gods ? No one will endure, no one will 
credit so great a crime. 



LESSON 

Participles continxied. — The Ablative Absolute. 

Rule A. A substantive is placed with a participle 
in the ablative absolute. BeUofiniio^ Bomam reditj 
The war havii^ been finished, he returns to Borne. 
C(B8o duce^ orn/nea fugeru/nt. When the guide was 
slain (literally y The guide having beein slain), they 
all fled. His dimissis^ epistola lecta est. After their 
dismissal {literally. These being dismissed), the 
letter was read. H(bc dicente consule, segniter in 
adem redewfvt. The consul speaking thus (or. As the 
consul says this), they slowly jreturn to the ranks. 
JSoOf me regnante, fa>otum est. This was . done, during 
my reign (Jiterally, I reigning). 

Obs, The past paaefive and ptesisiit 'active (or' iiepoh^ifQf 
pactieipleB axe of veiy itequeat occuxrenoe in tb^^ablatiTe ab-* 
solute. On the pther Jutii<^ a future {participle 0T,a j^t depp- 
nent are tarely iiseflin i^is construction ; an example' how^^er 
of either will be found in the subjoin^ Exehsilie. 

Rule B, A substantive is also put similarly in 
tilie ablative absolute with another substantive or ap 

■ ■ ■ .. -. ■ - *i • ■. I I ». .1 ■ - ■' > 

>« Oxastinua dieB. >«Say^No spot k not full. \ »BelJh 
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• 

adjective : and this construction is sometimes ex- 
plained by saying that a participle of eodstmce is 
understood. Te rege, nihil tiTnebi/nius, You being 
our king, we will fear nothing. Ita fedt Q/u/store 
"patre auo. He acted thus at the instigation of his 
own father {literally y his own father being the ad- 
viser). Indohi/mi urbey pacem petunty Though the 
eity is safe (literaUyy The city being safe), they seek 
peace* 

r 

Obs, 1. The beffinner muBt distinguish between simtd or 
unOf at once^. at tne same tixne, and $Udim, at once^ imme- 
diately. JDiuu res, eimul facU, He does two things at once. 
JSoc audiUf statim ptojictictmtitry This being heara, they at 
once set out. 

Ohs, 2. Turn , followed by another turn is sometimes used 
like ei, ,,et* JStsc vox turn degans turn fortia est. This word is 
both elegant and fotdble. In this combination me second turn 
may be followed by etiam, in the same way that aiso may be 
inserted in English. Mihi autem vacum ed cmrmu turn metu 
turn etiam ape, But my mind is free both from fear and also 
from hope. 

Exerdee. 

♦ ' ' 

H From ^e examples nven in the two Bules above, it 
. will be seen that the ab&tiy^ absolute is used in Latin 
where W6 have the nonunatiTe absolute in T^nglish, and 
also in many cases where we use a prepositibn (as at, 
during, apauMt, under), or a conjunction (as when, as, wMe, 
though, rfj mnoe)* - The- ablatiye- abs^ote Ab ^ be- used 
throughout the subjoined Exercise whi^E^Yef italics, occ^. 
in th6 English. 

\ '(^P^ i^it^^ii.) Then (xalba, aii^(i$8a<tor8.h^vmg 
keen kerd to him from all parts ^ jejid,ho»tagei^, hevag 
gi/imi^ iMStSL peace made^ det^a^inBd to.jretnrB.at 
onoe*. Accordingly, on the next ^aj, dfter heivmg 

* Undique. * OWL 
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burned aU the buildmga of that village \ he set out 
with much * spoil ; and, no enemy hinderi/ng • or 
delaymg his march, he led the legion back safely^ 
to the winter-quarters. There, in the hearing of 
all the aoldiersy he commanded the booty to be sold. 
— They felt quite secure ^ about that war, since the 
JRomcms were Tiot about to cross over^ into Asia. — 
His friends havvng tried aU eaypedients^ to no 
purpose, he is led to prison. 

{On Rule B*) We desire both '® to conquer, and 
to conquer under your guidcmce " : nor, AtUius 
being alive, shall they enter the camp except ^^ as 
victors. — I filled this oflSce" against his will^^, 
when Tuditam/us and Oethegus were consuls. — At 
that time, though the Oavls were victorious^ though 
the whole city had been taken, yet we held, we in- 
habited the Capitol and the citadel : now, when the 
BoTncms are victorious, when the city has been re- 
covered^ shall the citadel also and the Capitol be 
abandoned ^' ? You shall not suffer so great a dis- 
grace dwrmg ray lifertime, neither shall the enemy 
ever boasf that they have driven Camillus into 
exile. 

' Vicus. ^ Ingens. ^ Prohibeo. ^ See Leswn Iviii. Ohs, 
'' Say — ^They were quite {admodum) secure. ' Say — The 

Romans not being about to cross over (franaeo). See also Ohs, 
to JRnde A, * Omnia experior. See aleo Ohs. to JStifo A. 

»0ft».2. " Say— You being guide. "NiaL »»Gero 
magistratmn. ^ Ihvitas (unwiiUnff). " See Leeson 
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lEssoisr XXX. 

^Participles continued.— The Ablatives of the Agent 

and Instrument. 

Rule. The person by whom a thing is done ia 
called {he agent, and is put after a passive verb or 
past passive participle in the ablative with the pre- 
position a or ab. Ab Ulo doceberis. You will be 
taught by him. Ocdsus a MUone, Slain by Milo. — 
The means or instrument by which a thing is done 
is put in the ablative without a preposition. Docemur 
lUrriSf We are taught by books. Ocdsus gladio^ 
Slain by the sword. 

These two constructions must be carefuUv distin- 
guished. Remember, as a help, that the a^ent is 
always a person ; and that the person by whom a 
thing is done always requires a preposition. * De- 
ceived by the dishonesty of a slave ' — is, Improbitate 
servi decqptus : but^ ^Deceived by a dishonest slave' 
— is, Ab vmprobo servo deceptus. Especial attention 
should be directed to this distinction. 

Obs. 1. In some instances either the agent or the means may 
be governed hyper, M<mUu8 est per mmtiurn (or, per Utteras), 
He was warned by means of a messenger (or, by means of a 
letter). 

Obs. 2. We should often render and not by neque. Sects 
/ackmt, neque pramium expectant, They act rightly, and do not 
expect a reward. 

Exei^aise. 

I praise those men most who have devoted them- 
selves ^ to active life, and (who) have not ^ refused to 
undertake any burden on behalf of the common- 

* Me rebus agendis do, I devote myself to active U/e. * Obs, 2. 
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wealth* But yet they^ whose whole ' life has been 
spent in* philosophy, have contributed something^ 
to the benefit ^ of mankind. Lysis is a witness (of 
this), who educated the Theban Epaminondas : Plato 
in like manner ^ is a witness, whom Dion had as a 
master: and many others (are witnesses), through 
whose instruction • princes have well administered 
public aflFairs®. Nor do they only, (when) alive and 
present, teach their disciples by precepts; but after 
death also they leave monuments of literature ^°, by 
means of ^^ which the laws of the citizens may for 
ever be amended *^ (and) their manners corrected. 
For hardly any question ^' can arise which they have 
not handled", (and) few (can arise) which they have 
not happily settled '\ And so those charges are 
false which ^® are thrown out " by some " against 
philosophers : neither is he indeed ^^ to be thou^t a 
useless citizen, who has devoted himsdf entirely ^ to 
the pursuits of learning and wisdom. But whoso 
lead an easy*^ life without any bodily or mental ex- 
ertion ^', these I hold worthy of all blame. 

' Omnifl. * Versop in. * Noimiliil. • Ad utUitaiem. 
^ Item. ^ Say — Bj whom princes being instructed. ^ Res- 
publica, smgtdar, ^ Littera. " Oba. 1. " Say— 

Are for ever able to be amended : and put are Me in ihApr&» 
sent mbftmctive, ^ Fere nulla qusBstio (cdmogt no question). 
** Subjunctive, ** Expedio. ^' Falsa sunt quae. ^^ Jacio. 
*^ Quidam, *® Hie profecto. *° Me totum do, I devote 

mysdf entirdy. With regard to the tense, see Lesson n, 
Bute JB, '1 Otiosus. *• Say— Any exertion either of body 
or mind. 
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Participles ooatinned. — Ablative of Cause, Instru- 
ment, and Manner. 

Rule. The ablative without a preposition is used 
to denote the cause, mstrv/ntenty or Tnanner. These 
are usually signified in English by the prepositions 
through, foTy by, with, or m. Metu tardi. Slow 
through fear. Insignia is annus hievne gelida fuit, 
That year was remarkable for a cold winter. Occisus 
gladiOyBldhi by the sword. Farm confectus, Worn 
out by hunger. Vem magna celeritatey I came with 
great speed, or in great haste. Beware in such ex- 
amples as the above of inserting a preposition in 
Latin. The simple ablative must be used. 

Ob8,.l, It has been already stated^ in Lesson iii. Ohs., that 
wherever loith is equivalent in meaning to together with, m co?n' 
pom/ mth, it is to be rendered by cum, 'He came with an 
army;' Cum exercitu venit. In those cases however where the 
substantive after with has an epithet attached; cum may be 
(Bither inserted or omitted. 'He came with a large army/ may 
be rendered by, Cum magno exerdtH venit ; or by, Magno exer- 
citu venit. In the latter case magno exercitu without the pre- 
position is an ablative of the manner. 

Ob8, 2. Aiter and idvua must be carefully distinguished. 
Alter, the other, when two persons or things are in question : 
alius, another, when more than two. Una navis effugit, altera 
capta est, One ship escaped, the other wa^ taken. Harum. 
regionem unam incchmt J^dgce, aliam Aguitani, tertiam Celt€B, 
Of these regions the Belgee inhabit one, the Aquitani another, 
and the Celtae a third. 

Obs, 3. In the plural number, aUi must be distinguished 
fix)m rdiqui and ceteri. Alii, others, aXKoi : rdigpd, or ceteri, the 
others, the rest, ol aXKou Alios mdlitum laudavk, Others of the 
soldiers he praised. iMudavit reliquos mUites, He praised the 
rest of the soldiers. Again — Quattuor alii, four others ; bui^ 
Qaattuor ceteri, the four others. 

Obs. 4. Qtium and turn are often used to connect two words 
or clauses. Quum factum iUud turn ortmem ^us vitam laudo^ I 

E 2 
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praise both that deed and all his life ; or^ I praise all his life as 
well as that deed. Quiwm tutius tumfacilius fmJb Ha fajcere^ It 
was botii safer and easier to act thus. Compare Lesson zxiz. 
Obs. 2. 

Exerdae. 

Thereupon a part of the enemy returned; but 
Cassivellaunus, elated ^ by the victory, hastened * with 
long inarches against the fort. When Trebonius 
found this out * by the information* of deserters, he 
leaves one legion in the winter-quarters, he sends off* 
the other • to the bridge by which he had crossed the 
river, he himself sets out with the cavalry to meet ^ 
the enemy. In the meantime a report arrives that 
the other * barbarians also are advancing in his rear • 
with great swiftness; that the allies are revolting all 
with one consent. This announcement '® turns the 
consul to new plans, and he determines not to hasten 
a battle of his own accord, but to fortify a camp with 
the greatest care, where the slaughter of the former 
year happened ". He approves this place as wdl ** 
for other reasons'', as because he hopes that the 
courage of the soldiers can be strengthened '* by the 
recollection of that day. Accordingly, a camp having 
been there surrounded by a rampart and a ditph, he 
awaits the arrival of Cassivellaunus. He, as we have 
above said, was hastening with all his forces'* to 
meet the Bomans. 



* Thepartic^le of effero. * Contendo. • Comperia 

* Indicium. » Dimitto. « 05a. 2. » Adversus : this 

word is a preposition. » qj^^ 3^ 9 ^ tergo, >® Use a 
participle, according to Le^on xxy, Hule ^. § iii. ** Pio. 

" Obs, 4 *» Res, ablative of cause. " Say— Is able to be 
strengthened. ^ Omit the preposition, according to Obs. 1. 
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Partioiples continued. — The Ablative of Material^ 
Bespeot, and Limitation. 

Rvle, The ablative without a preposition is used 
also to denote material^ respect, and li/ndtation. 
These are usually expressed in English by the pre- 
positions m, withf of, by, &c. Opus ccelatum argento, 
A work carved in silver, or embossed with silver, 
Templum saoco construatur. Let the temple be built 
of stone. CedU mihi vi/nbus. He is inferior to me 
in strength. Filia maxima noitu. The eldest daugh- 
ter: here the ablative natu defines or limits the 
application of the epithet maodma — the daughter 
is not greatest in all respects, but greatest by birth ; 
L e., the eldest. The ablative of material is often 
governed hj e ot ex: as, Signum ex cere factum. 

Ohs, 1. The comparatiYe is used hi Latin, when a quality is 
spoken of as existing in a greater degree than is usual or right 
Some grammarians explain this use by supposing an ellipse of 
sMOf jfwto^ or some other word. Srat natura wperbior. He 
-was naturally rather proud, or somewhat proud — ^prouder (that 
is) than usual («o/tito), or than other men (ceteris), Lmgius 
proffrem wnt, They advanced too &a — ^farther (that is) than 
was right (Jtuto), 

Ohs, 2. CoficUium means an assembly for consultation, a 
council : consilium means the deliberation there taken, a plan, or 
counseL Concilium vocare, to call an assembly ; but, UonnUa 
conferre cum aUquo, to deliberate with any one. 

Obs, 8. Distinguish between tutus, safe from danger, safe 
or secure, and incolumis, £ree from hurt, safe or unharmed. 
NiiUo loco tuti erimuSf Jn no place shall we be safe. Licolumis 
per medios hostes evasU, He escaped safe (or unhurt) through 
the midst of the enemy. 

Obs, 4. Demum (at length) is more emphatic than tandemf 
and may be variously rendered in English. Consul demum in 
eastris furit, Now and not till now he rages as consul in the 
camp. It is often combined with nuno and.^um. IRsr^fUS 
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peractie, turn demum viam mffrem mnt, When these things were 
finished; then and not before they be^on their journey. 

Exercise. 

There had been a * centurion of the tenth legion 
left in the garrison, of whom we have before made 
mention. This man, as bemg^ somewhat old^ in 
years and excelling in military experience*, was sum- 
moned to the council*. Having been asked ^ his 
opinion, he answered nearly as follows^: * By what 
strength shall we, in number scarcely amourUing to® 
three hundred, be able to break through the close 
ranks of the enemy ? We are descending, I think^ 
to certain death. But if^ it shall turn out^® other- 
wise, and we all to a man shall escape^* safe^^, in 
what way *', by what (good) fortune shall we arrive 
at the camp of our allies ? On this side ** moun- 
tains, on that rivers difficult to be crossed ** hinder 
our journey. The legionary soldier burdened ^^ with 
his arms will go through a region, where the way is 
scarcely passable *^ to an unencumbered ^® (man). 
Ai)ide rather in that counsel ** which you lately ap- 
proved. (When) conquered by famine, then and not 
till then^® deliver up this citadel to the enemy. Who, 
if you shall act thus, are likely to gain ^^ a success 
useless in reality, if great in appearance 2*.* 



1 Quidand. « Quippe. » Ohs. 1. * Usus. / Oha, 2. 
^ Rogo. ^ Say — ^Almost these (things). ^ Ad. ® Sin, 

or Sin autem. ^® See Lesson x. Ruh B, ^^ Evado. 

^^ 01%. 3. ^^ Quinam modus j nam is <m tnterroffoUve mffix, 

1* Hinc . . . iQinc. ** Say— Difficult in the passage (transHus). 
i« Ghravis. " Pateo. " Expeditus. ^» Obs, 2. 

*® Obs. 4. 2^ "R&^orto, fifture participle. ** Say — ^As (irf) 
great in appeasrance^ b6 useless in reality (res vera). 
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! 

Oenmds and Supines. 
Rule A. (xerunds are three in number. They are 



of an active meaning, and are common to active and 
deponait verbs. It will be seen from the following 
examples that they generally answer to English sub- 
stantives, or to certain uses of the English present 
participle. They govern the same cases as their verbs. 
The above few remarks apply to all three gerunds 
alike. We now proceed to treat of each separately : — 

{A. L) The gerund in di is used like the genitive 
of a noim after substantives" and many adjectives. 
Studium prcedandiy the desire of plundering. Gonr- 
suetudo inagisiraMbus parendi^ The custom of obey- 
ing (or of obedience to) the magistrates. Nox finem 
fedt fugcB eequendique, Night made an end of the 
flight and pursuit. Studiiosns audiendi hcec, Desir- 
ous of hearing (or to hear) these things. Peritua 
nandij Skilled in swimming. 

{A. ii.) The gerund in do may in a few rare in- 
stances be considered as a dative case, but it is gene- 
rally used as an ablative either to siffnifv the cause 
or manner of a thing, or after certain prepositions, 
especially m. OwrictaTido et aedendo vinceSy You will 
conquer by procrastinating {or by procrastination) 
and sitting still. Tres haras viaendo portua con^ 
suifnpaitj lie spent three hours in inspecting the 
harbours. DiMgena i/n diaeendo, Diligent in learning. 
A r>ugnando abhorrent^ They are averse to fighting. 

{A. iii.) The gerund in duTn is used like the ac- 
cusative of a noun after various prepositions, but in 
the best prose writers only after ad. Hcec ad berie 
yivendv/m becUegue moriendum necessaria auntf 
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These things are necessary for living well and dying 
happily (or, for a good life and a happy death). 
Observe that this gerund thus used often answers to 
the infinitive active of an English verb. Paratua ad 
Q^esistendum, Ready for resistance, or ready to resist. 
Ad pradcmdv/m emisai aunt. They were let loose to 
plunder. Observe also that the gerund in dum, 
unlike the other two, never governs a case. It would 
be bad Latin to say, Parah sunt ad defendendum 
pa/triam (or, ad resistendum hosti). They are r^ady 
to defend their country (or, to resist the enemy). 

Obs, In Quintilian we find inter agendum, in the midst of 
action ; and Viml speaking of young horses says, Ante doman-' 
dum Jnaentea tmunt animoa, Before they are tamed (UteraUy, 
Before the taming) they are veij fiery. Similar constractiona 
of the gerund in dum occur m the poets and later prose 
writers, Dut they are not to be imitated by beginners^ at least 
not in prose; for the best authorities, Cadsar, Cicero, and 
Liyy, use this gerund after no other preposition but ad. 

Rule B. The supines are two in number. That 
in ura is of an active signification, and is common to 
active and deponent verbs: as, avfiaium, to love; 
secutum, to follow. That in u has a passive mean- 
ing, and is found in the passive voice of transitive 
verbs only : as, auditu, to be heard. Strictly speak- 
ing, these supines are the accusative and ablative 
cases respectively of verbal substantives of the fourth 
conjugation. In most instances the nominative of 
this substantive is obsolete, but in some it is still 
found. Thus from video is formed visvSy the seeing ; 
and visum, visu, oblique cases of this substantive, 
are called the supines of the verb. We now proceed 
to illustrate the use of each separately : — 

(5. i.) The supine in um is used, like the accu- 
sative of the name of a town, after verbs of motion. 
As you say Venit (or, Missus est) Jtomamf He came 
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(or. He was sent) to Eome, so in like manner you 
may say Venit (or, Miasua eat) apectatum^ He came 
(or. He was sent) to see. And this supine according 
to an idiom of verbal substantives, not imfrequently 
met with in old Latin writers, governs the case of its 
verb. Thus — Spectasne hcecf Do you see these 
things? Spectatumne hcec venisti? Have you come 
to see these things? Again — Auodlium a vobis 
petitum missi awmusy We liave been sent to ask help 
of you. Compare with the construction of this supine 
(which, strictly speaking, is & verbal substantive) that 
of verbal substantives in {o, common in Plautus. Quab 
tibi me tactio eat f What business have you to touch 
me ? literaUy, What touching-of me is there to you ? 
Here the substantive tactio governs the same case as 
the verb tango, from which it is derived. 

(5. ii.) The supine in u is joined, as an ablative of 
respect, to many adjectives. Qucedxmi parva Tnemo- 
ratUy Certain things trifling to be related. Here 
memoratu may be considered as the ablative of an 
obsolete substantive Tnetrwratuay the relating. Id 
dictu quam re fadliua eat. That is easier to be said 
than done — easier in the doing than in the fact, or 
than in reality. The supine in u is commonly said 
to have a passive meaning, but it may be rendered 
indiflferently by the present infinitive active or passive 
of an English verb. Turpe eat factu patriam pro- 
dere, To betray one's country is a base thing to do 
(or to be done). Observe that the supine in u is 
peculiar to transitive verbs, and that comparatively 
few even of these have it. Great care therefore must 
be exercised by the beginner in its use. 

Etcercke^ 
(On Rule A.) (i.) All these men are called to- 
gether by the hope of plundering and by the love of 

TS 3 
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warfare *. — Both by voice and band be cbecked the 
Aoldiers eagerly desi/roua ^ of attacking ^ the deserted 
walls, (ii.) He spent a great part of the day in 
seeing* the city: then, wearied by standing and 
walking ^, be was carried in a litter into the palace. — 
The shortness of your letter has made me also shorter 
in writing®, (iii., involving also L and ii) When 
we saw them ready to depart ^ we made an end both 
of walking and of disputing. — The foe is not about 
to offer us an bpportunity for ® dying honourably. He 
will decline the contest, and by sitting (still) he will 
finish the war. 

{On Ride JB.) (i.) They have sent ambassadors to 
offer congratulations and to enquire® concerning our 
plans. What do I answer ? We gave pardon to you 
(when) conquered : we made peace : we brought help. 
In return for ^® these benefits you came, following an 
infuriate " youth, to attack **'* our country. Now an 
opportunity *^ of exacting vengeance for ^* so great 
an injury is given '* us : we will not let it slip ^®. 
(ii.) These things, grievous to be heard^ are yet*^ 
more grievous to be seen. — The absent are present, 
and, what is more difficult to say, the dead live. 



^BeUor. « Avidus. » Livado. •* Gerund of wo, 

used as an ablative of manner. * Genrnds, as ablatives 

of cause. • Use the preposition m before the gerund. 

^ Oerund, ® Locus ad. ® Supines q/*gratulor and inquiro. 
*oPro. "Furioeus. " Oppugno. "Occasio. 

** Ulciscor aliquid, I exact vengeance for anything, *5 g^^ 

Lemm iii. i&«fo, § ii. « Omitto. " Etiam, 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

The Oenindive, or Participle in diui, as nsed for 

the Geronds. 

itule. In many cases^ where the beginner would 
iiatiirally put the gerund of a transitive verb followed 
by the accusative of a substantive^ he should use in 
preference the participle in dus, placed in agreement 
with that substantive. Thus in translating^ 'The 
hope of taking booty ' — ^instead of saying Spes oa/pi^ 
endi prcedaTn, he may say Spea capimdce prcedcB 
(liter^y. The hope of booty to be taken). The 
participle in dvs when thus used is often called the 
gerundive^ and the rule for its construction is thus 
given in Kennedy's Grammar — The g&mndwe covr' 
etrucbwn is of this Jdrid, that the mbstarUive is 
d/ravm into the case of the gerund, with which case 
the geruTuM/ve must agree* This Bule will be best 
understood by the careful study of the following 
e3camples : — 

(i. — Oerundive for gerund in di.) To translate, 
*The desire of seeing the cities' — form the sentence 
at first with the gerund; Stadium videndi wrbe&i 
then altier the substantive into the case of the genmd, 
Studium videndi urbium: and now finally, by chang- 
ing the gerund into the genmdive and making this 
agree with the substantive, you obtain the desired 
construction, Studium videndarv/m urbium. The 
desire of cities that ought to be seen ; m other wordsy 
The desire of seeing the qities. Similarly we may 
say, Oiceronis i/mitcmdi stvdiosvs, Fond of imitating 
Cicero. 

(ii. — Gerundive for gerund in do, as dative.) To 
translate, 'The day was at hand for appointing the 
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consuls ' — by using the gerund we have. Dies aderat 
creamdo (dative) consulea: then by changing the 
substantive into the case of the gerund. Dies aderat 
creando consulibus^ and so finally, by altering the 
gerund into the gerundive and making this agree 
with the substantive. Dies aderat creandis consulibua. 
Similarly we should say, Comitia habent regi creando, 
They hold an assembly for the election of a king : 
and, Locus condendce urbi aptus^ A place suitable 
for building a city. It will be seen by a reference to 
Lesson xxxiii. Rule -4., § ii., that, wherever a dative 
case is needed, the beginner should always use the 
gerimdive in preference to the gerund. 

(iii. — Oerundive for gerund in dum.) To trans- 
late, * They set out for the defence of their country ' — 
using the gerund we have, Ad defendendum patriam 
profecti sunt Here patria/m is already in the same 
case with defefidendum. We have therefore only to 
alter the gerund into the gerundive, and to make 
this agree with the substantive, in order to obtain 
the right construction: Ad defendenda/m patria/m 
profecti sunt Similarly we may say. Ad tuenda 
TTwenia parati, Eeady to protect the walls: and. 
Inter spoliandum corpus ocdsus est. He was slain 
while engaged in spoiling the body (literaUy, in the 
midst of spoiling the body). 

(iv. — Oerundive for gerwnd in do, as ahlatwe) — 
(a). To translate, 'He conciliated the people by 
leading out a <5olony' — using the gerund we have, 
Goloniam deducendo (ablative) plebem concUiamti 
altering the substantive into the case of the gerundl 
we have, Colonia deducendo plebem condUavitt. 
and finally, by substituting for the gerund the gerun-. 
dive and making this agree with the substantive, we. 
obtain the required construction, Colonia deducenda, 
(ablfttive) plebem condliavit. Similarly we have. 
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Rdiquum anni mv/wiendo coUe et muris turribusque 
reficiendia consumiptum est, The rest of the year was 
spent in the fortification of the hill, and in repairing 
the walls and towers, (b) Again, the gerundive, like 
the gerund, is often used in the ablative after a pre- 
position. Thus to translate, 'There will be more 
danger in the storming of that city * — using the 
gerund we should say, Pliis in eocpiignando earn 
urbem periculi erit : and then, by following the same 
process as in the previous examples, we obtain the 
required construction with the gerundive, Plua vn ea 
urbe eocpugnanda periculi erit Similarly we may 
say, De agro colendo nihil respondit^ He made no 
answer concerning the cultivation of the field. Here 
colendo is of course not the gerund, but the gerundive. 

Exercise. 

(i.) The hope of protecting * their country re- 
called them. — They do this for the sake^ of exerci- 
sing the soldiers and of renewing the war. (ii.) A 
day for leading out the colony was proclaimed*. 
— He gives his attention * to the cultivation of the 
land*, (iii.) He returns to get together^ a new 
army. — They will set out for the protection of the 
boundaries of the empire, (iv.) He finished the 
war by storming the cities and villages. — They lost 
thirty soldiers in the recapture^ of that city. — I 
answered nothing concerning the sale of the farm. 

(i., ii., iii., cmd iv.) Many people * came fbgether 
through the desire* of seeding the new city. — (BeijQg) 

^ Tueor. ' Causa, ablative, ' Indico. ^ Do operam. 
^ Ager. ^ Compaxo. ^ Kecipio -, use a preposition here, 

• Mortales. • Studium^ ablative of cause. 
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desirous of making a revolution*®, he summons >* 
the Gauls for *^ the overthrow of the foundations of 
the republic : but the consul forms plans to defend 
himself and repel them. — My tvme of life^^ was 
then ripe " for carrying on war. Therefore I sought 
a new abode, and a site '* for fortifying a citadel. — 
The wind, by driving *^ much dust right into their 
faces *^ inconvenienced *® the Bomans. — The leader, 
being shut up in the palace, spent a day and a night 
in the examination^* of the treasure-houses of 
the tyrant. — These things were announced, while 
they were engaged in ^ paying the money. — A few 
were summoned, as if for the sake of making the 
experiment." 

NOTES. 

% The following remarks on the gerunds and the genm- 
dive may be studied now, or at some future iaxa&, according 
to the discretion of the Tutor. They contain some matter, 
with which it will be unadvisable to burden the memory 
of most beginners. 

{A.) The gerundive may be used for the gerund, 
in the manner explained in the preceding Bute, only 
in the case of transitive verbs — of those (that is) 
which govern an accusative. Reaisto takes a dative, 
and therefore in translating, ^ The hope of resisting 
the enemy,' you must always write, Spes resiatendi 

^^ NoTO res^ I alter things^ I make a revohxHon, ^^ Arcesso. 
^^ Ad, wUh gerundive. ^' u^tas. ^^ Maturus, foUowed by da-^ 
tive, ** Locus. *® Volvp. *^ In ipsa ora. *^ Obsum. 
*®Scrutor. ^^ Inter. ^* Rem experior, I test the matter, 1 

inake the experiment. Use here the form ending in undtts, ac^- 
cordinpf to Lesson xxiii. Rule B, Ohs. 1. 
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TtostUms. You cannot here change the gerund into 
the gerundive^ and write, &pe8 reaiatendoru/m 
hosUv/m. This latter construction would be as in- 
correct, as to say Resiatv/nlv/r hostea, instead of 
MesistUur hostibus ; which latter idiom* will be ex- 
plained ia the next Eule. Thus again in translating, 
*He escaped by injuring his 'colleague' — if we use 
kedo which is transitive, we may either say, Effugit 
Icedendo ooHegarriy or, using the gerundive, Effugit 
Icedendo oo^Zegra (ablative). But if we use noceoy 
which is intransitive and governs a dative, the ge- 
rundive construction is inadmissible : in this case we 
must say, Effugit noceTido coUegce. 

{B.) Notice that, if combined with a substantive, 
the gerundive of a transitive verb is always to be 
preferred to the gerund in (i.) the dative and (ii.) 
accusative cases, and also (iii.) in the ablative when 
a preposition is used. — (i.) Thus in the dative: 
Locus condendo urbem aptua (a place suitable for 
building a city) is not good Latin ; you must say, 
Locua condendcB urbi aptua. (ii.) Again in the 
accusative : Ad tuefndvhn, aodoa vmvmua (we have 
come for the protection of our allies) is bad Latin ; 
you must say. Ad tuendoa aodoa venimvs. Hence, 
in such a sentence as Parati aunt ad renovcmdum 
foedua (They are ready to renew the treaty), it follows 
that renovaTidwm is not the gerund in dwm govern- 
ing fo&duay but the gerundive agreeing with fe&dua, 
which word is in the accusative after ad. In other 
words (and the young scholar must pay particular 
attention to this remark), the gerund in durrb is 
never found governing an accusative. Such phrases 
as Fratr&m ad compara/nduTa copma dvmittit (He 
sends his brother to collect forces) may seem to have 
the stamp of good authority, for they are found in 
some editions of the best classical authors : but when 
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met with^ they are to be regarded as iDadvertences 
on the part of the editor. The only correct con- 
struction in the above sentence is, Fratrem ad cowr' 
para/adas copiaa mittit. (iiL) Lastly, in the case 
of the ablative : in translating ^ He spent an hour 
in visiting the temples' — if we use the simple 
ablative, we may either say Visendo templar or, 
Visendia templia horwra consumpait ; but if we 
use a preposition, as we may, the construction 
with the gerund is inadmissible. In viaendo 
templa is bad Latin ; we must in this case use the 
gerundive, and say. In viaendis templia horcmi coti^ 
aumpait Similarly, De nave veTidenda (not, De 
vendendo navem) noa conaulU, He consults us about 
selling the ship. 



LESSON XXXV. 
Impersonal Passive Verbs. 



Rule A. (i.) Transitive verbs, or those which 
govern an accusative in the active voice, are personal 
in the passive voice — i.e., they are in use throughout 
every person, and agree with a nominative noun, 
being constructed like the corresponding English 
verbs. You can say Mitto te (I send you), Mitto 
nvmtioa (I send messengers) ; and therefore you 
may also say Mitteria (Thou art sent), Nuntii TrdU 
tuntur (Messengers are sent) : and so on throughout 
all the persons of all tenses. But verbs intransitive, 
or those which do not govern an accusative case, are 
impersonal in the passive voice — ^L e., they are only 
found in the third person singular^ and have no 
nominative expressed. Thus, Credo (l trust) takes 
a dative ; Oredo tibi, I trust you. Hence you must 
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not translate *You are trusted,' by Grederis (this 
would be bad Latin), but by Oreditur tibi (Trust is 
given to you). Similarly, Oredebatur tihi. Trust 
was being given to you, or. You were being trusted ; 
Oreditv/m, eat tihiy You have been trusted ; and so 
on throughout all the tenses. The beginner must 
notice the diflFerence between the construction of the 
passive voices of transitive and intransitive verbs the 
more carefully, because many English transitive 
verbs are rendered by Latin intransitive ones. Thus 
^I spare' is transitive, and takes an accusative; but 
'parco is intransitive, and takes a dative. Hence, 
' The children will be spared ' cannot be rendered 
by Pueri parcentwr : you must say, Pueris pav" 
cetur. Again — if, in rendering *I am hurt,' you 
use IcedOy you may say Lcedm ; because Icedo is 
transitive (J/zdo aliquem) : but if you use noceo, 
you must say Nocettir mihi (Hurt is done to me) ; 
because noceo is intransitive (noceo alicui). Simi- 
larly, since jvi)eo governs an accusative, it is personal 
in the passive voice, and we have — Jubeor (I am 
ordered), jvJberia^ jubetwr^ jub&mur, &c. : but in the 
case of vmperOy which governs a dative, the passive 
voice is impersonal, and we have — Imperatur mihi 
(I am commanded), imperatur tibiy imperatur ei, 
vmperatur TiobiSy and so on. 

(ii.) Observe that an English active verb is often 
to be rendered by a Latin intransitive verb, con- 
structed impersonally in the passive voice. This 
observation applies both to those intransitive verbs 
which govern a case, as reaiato (reaiatere aUcui, to 
resist any one), and to those which govern none, as 
pugno (I fight). Thus, 'Cicero and his friends 
resist Catiline' may be rendered by, A Cicerone 
amidaque e^a Catilince reaiatitur : and, * Both 
sides were fighting bravely,' by Fortiter ab utriaque 
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pugnahoAwr* Similaxly, * We ran forwards ' is ren- 
dered impersonally by, Proouraum eat a nobis* 

Rule B. All the above remarks on the passive 
voice of Latin intransitive verbs apply also to the 
gerundive, or participle in duSf of such verbs combined 
with awm. Since credo and reaisto are intransitive, 
we must say Gredendum eat tibi (You mu9t be 
trusted), and Reaiatendum erit lioat% (The enemy 
will have to be resisted). So too, * You ought to 
fight,' or, * You must fight for your country,' is to be 
rendered by. Pro patria vobia eat yugnandum ; and, 
* They had to set out at day-break,' by Prvma luce 
iia profidacendum erat. Be . careful to distinguish 
between the construction of the gerundives of tran- 
sitive and intransitive verbs. Mitto is transitive 
(mitto aZiquem) ; and therefore we may say MiMendi 
aunt nuntii (The messengers are to be sent), just 
as we say Mittuntur nuntii (The messengers are 
sent). On the other hand parco is intransitive {parco 
alioibi) ; and therefore we must say Parcendum eat 
nuntiia (The messengers must be spared), just as we 
say Pardtur nuntiia (The messengers are spared). 
Again, in translating * That advice is to be followed ' 
— if we use aequor^ we can say Id conaUi/UTrv aequen^ 
dum eat; because aequor governs an accusative: 
but if we use utor, we must say UtcTidum eat eo con-- 
ailio (Use must be made of that counsel) ; because 
utor is intransitive, and must therefore, when used 
passively, be constructed impersonally. 

Rule G. Impersonal passive verbs are used' also 
in the infinitive, according to the construction ex- 
plained above in Rulea A and B. Sdo nvUi mortar- 
liwm pard, I know that no mortal is spared. Fopma 
eat db uiriaque fortiter pugnatum eaae^ The report 
is that botii sides fought bravely. Sperat tibi a me 
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per$uasum iri, He hopes that you will be persuaded 
by me. Disdt eo cmno debellcmdum ease, He said 
that the war must be finished in that year. Confiteor 
tncB cul{pcB ignoscendum fuisae, 1 confess fliat your 
fault ought to have been pardoned. 

NOTE. 

(L) It has been already explained that the agents 
the person (that is) by whom a thing is done, is put 
in the dative after the participle in d/as, but in the 
ablative with the preposition a or a& after all other 
parts of the passive voice. Notice this variation of 
the construction in the following sentences. Itur a 
me, I go (It is gone by me) ; but, Eundum est mih% 
I must go (It must be gone by me). Again, CoU" 
clamatuTa est ab omnibus, A shout was raised by all ; 
but, Condamandum est omnibus (dative), A shout 
ought to be raised by all. (li.) The agent however 
is often omitted after an impersonal verb, both in 
general statements, and where its omission can cause 
no ambiguity. Vivitur bene, si ita vivitur, Life is 
passed well, if it is passed thus ; or. Men live well, 
if they live thus (a general statement). Again, 
Victi sumus ; pareatur necessitati (or, parertduTn 
est necessitati) — We have been conquered; let us 
submit to necessity {or, we must submit to necessity). 
In the former case dnxibis is imderstood after parea- 
tur, in the latter nobis (dative) after pa/rendum est;, 
for the agent here need not be expressed, since it is 
clear from the context who is meant. 

Exercise. 

* 
T Use only intranffltive verbs throughout this Exercise, 
and construct them impersonally in the passive voice. 
Be careful as to the construction of the Agent) and before 
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jou attempt the Exerdsei read the fiist section of the 
preceding Note. 

(On Rule A.) (L) The women are spared. — Cicero 
was being resisted ^ by Antony. — The ambassadors 
have been answered. — That temple will not be in- 
jured' by the soldiers. — Let this law be obeyed, 
(ii.) I am resisting this man. — We satisfied' the re- 
public and all good men. — The enemy had come to 
the city. — Men seldom live without envy and hatred. 
— Let us here make* an end, for we have sufficiently 
discussed » old age. 

(071 Rule B.) Antony ought to be resisted.— The 
women and children must be spared. — That temple 
ought not to have been injured. — My legion should 
be used® by the consuL — The king must maJce 
answer'' concerning peace. — We ought not to set 
out before night. — I shall have to yield •. — Men • 
ought to live without fear and anxiety. — When I 
shall have given ^'^ you the signal, you* must hasten 
to the gates. 

{On Rule CJ) We have heard that his audacity is 
being resisted by all. — They say that the battle 
lasted " till sunset. — They hope that the war will be 
quickly finished " in Africa. — I know that necessity 
must be obeyed. — I knew that we ought to de- 



* Resisto, * Noceo, ' Satisfacio. * Use here the 

active yoice^ as in English. ^ Diaputo de. Omit the ablative 
of the a^ent^ according to the Note, § ii. ® Utor. ' Re- 

spondeo. * Cedo. * Omit the agent, according to the 

Note, § ii. ^0 Use here the active voice, as in English. 

" Say— That it was fought " Celeriter debellatur. 
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part^' from our country, and set out for Italy. 
— They all confess that our advice should have 
been followed ". — Do you think that our men fought 
bravely ? 

^ Express the auxiliary vexb once only, according to Zeiion 
xviiL 061.2. "Utor. 
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PAET n. 

PRINOIPALLT ON TH£ SUBJUNGTIYS MOOD 
AND CONJUNCTIONS. 



lEssoir xxzvi. 

.Indioative and Subjimctive Hoods di«tingni«lied> 
BubjnxLCtive Hood as Prindpal Verb. 

IMrodudory Remarks* 

(I.) As a general rulej tfee principal verb in every 
sentence is in the indicative (or imperative) mood : 
and the subjunctive is found only in dependent clauses, 
being added or svijomed imder certain circumstances 
to some conjunctions and pronouns. Hence its name 
* Subjunctive.' Veni ut te juvarem^ I came in order 
that I might help you. Mvrabar quia te juvarety I 
was wondering who woidd help you. Here veni and 
mvrcithar are respectively the principal verb?, and 
stand in the. indicative : Juvaret is in the subjunctive^ 
being subjoined in the former sentence to ut^ in th^ 
latter to quis. But there are certain cases which 
will be explained hereafter, wlien the principal verb 
of the sentence is in the subjunctive mood : and this 
mood wien so used is designated by some gram- 
marians the potential or optative (according to cir- 
cuQistBnces), in order to distinguish it from the 
subjunctive properly so called. The distinction is 
important: but the term subjunctive is used indis* 
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criminately throughout this book in all such instances^ 
as being, if less strictly correct than the others, yet 
more familiar to beginners. 

Note. Dr. Kennedy in his grammar desifi;nate8 the mood now 
in question as the ConjunoUve, and then subdivides its uses into 
Mtf potential^ optative, and eubfimctive (properly so called). No 
arrangement could be better, but the term confundim i& not as 
yet so generally used, as to recommend its adoption in a work 
like tiie present 

(IL) The indicative atodea fadSy the subjunctive 
supposes cases. In other words, there is an idea of 
certainty about the former mood, of doubt about the 
latter. It is in this respect that their essential 
difference consists, as will be seen from the following 
examples. Nemo sapiens hocfedt. No wise man has 
done this : but. Nemo sapiens hoc fedsset, No wise 
man would have done this. — Quis hoc credit ? 
Who believes this? but, Quis hoc credatf Who 
would believe this ? — Quod ita /oois, demens 
hxxberis. Because you act thus, you are accounted 
mad : but, 8i ita facias, demms habearisy If you 
were to act thus, you would be accounted mad. 

Mvles. 

Rule A. The subjunctive, as the principal verb in 
a sentence, states doubtfully. Forsitan quceras. Per- 
haps you may ask. Id teinere poti/us quam avide 
creddderitisj You may have believed that through 
rashness rather than eagerness. Hoc ematur vel 
magnoy This would be purchased even at a great 
price. 8i ita faceremy mvrwra nemvni videretwr^ 
If I acted (or were to act) thus, it would seem strange 
to no one {videretwr is the principal verb in this sen- 
tence : see the subjoined Observation). Again, Voluis-- 
sem te adesse, I could have wished you to be present. 
This is not so strong a statement as, Volui te adesse. 
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I did wish you to be present It may be noticed that 
the mood in the above examples would be more cor- 
rectly called the potential, 

Ohs. The subjunctiye ^or^ more properly^ tl^e potential) is 
constantly found as the pnncipal yero in a sentence, when it is. 
combined with a dependent clause introduced by » or nisi. 
One example of this is given above in Hule A, and many will 
be found in Zeswn xliii. B, 

Rule B. The subjunctive, as the principal verb 
in a sentence, asks doubtfully. Dedpiamne vosy cm 
ipse dedpiarf Shall I deceive you, or shall I be 
myself deceived? Cur aodoa negliga/mus? Why 
should we neglect our allies? Quid fiat? What 
can be done ? oVy What is to be done ? Quidfi£ret ? 
What could be done? or. What was to be done? 
Again, Nv/m hoc negare potuiaset f Would he have 
been able to deny this ? Observe that the mood in the 
above examples also (no less than in those given 
under Rule A) would be more correctly called the 
potential. 

Rule (7. The subjimctive, as the principal verb in 
a sentence, expresses a wish. When thus used, it 
sometimes stands alone, and sometimes is combined 
with ne or utinam, Felix vivas I Tooriare fdix ! 
MsLj you live happily I may you die happily I Ita 
TTiihi omnia quce opto conti/ngant, ut tecum esse 
velvm. So may all that I desire fall to my lot, as I 
should like to be with you. Ccetera bene evenient 
Modo nos vi/ros prcebeamusl All other things will 
turn out well. Only let us act like men. Ne aim 
salvuSy si mentiar. May I come to harm, if I speak 
falsely I Utina/m nunc adesses! Would that you 
were now present 1 Utinam CcBsar aut rediisset aut 
nondum prqfectua eaaetl Would that Csesar (or, I 
wish that Csesar) had either returned, or that he had 

F 
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not yet set out. Observe that the mood in the 
above examples would be more correcUjr called the 
optative. 

Exercise. 

(On Rvle J..) I should strongly* decline* that, 
nor indeed should I wish to be recalled to life. — 
Virtue despises and hates things contrary to itself: 
and so you may see just men to be most pained ^ with 
unjust deeds. — There was a rush * of the citizens 
made to the temple: then you might see * the various 
looks of those wlio came ^•. — Perchance^, urged 
on by youth, I may have done* that rashly. — He 
never would have wished * this : but if he had wished 
it, I should have dared to obey. 

{On Rule B.) Why should '® I now expect your 
arrival ? Shall I therefore be without you ? I will 
be". For who would think you worthy of a common 
salutation? — Could he bear" lightly, (when) at- 
tempted in the city, that which he would blame (if) 
done in the country? — Would it not have been^^ 
much " better to pass an easy and quiet life without 
any labour or exertion"? 

{On Rvle C.) If I deceive knowingly '®, then 
. ■ '^ ■ ■ ' ■ ' I ' I ■ ■ ■ 1.11,11,, 

* Valde. • Ih'eaent, ' Doleo^ Igrteve, or lampamecL 

* Concursus. ^ In^per/ect, ^ Present participle. ' Forsitan. 
^ Perfect, ^ All the three verbs in this sentence are to be 

in the piluperfect stthfunctive. ^^ Shouldy shaU^ and would are 

here aU to be rendered by the present subjunctive, ** Say — 

I will do so. ^' Both verbs in this sentence are to be in the 
imperfect mtlifunctive, ^^ Pluperfect, " Multo. " Con- 
tentio. ^'Sciens. 
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mayest tliou^ Jupiter^ visit ^^ me with the worst (kind 
of) death 1 — I have read your letter ; but may I 
die ", if I grant what you wish 1 — I wish that *• we 
may be able to provide for ^ our safety 1 We will 
certainly provide for our dignity. — Would that" 
we had been less desirous of life I We should certainly 
have seen less misfortune '^ in life. 



LESSON xxzvn. 

ConsecTition of Tenses in Subjunctive Mood. 

Rule A. The present subjunctive points out Ume 
cotemporcmeous with that of the principal verb in the 
present or future indicative : the imperfect subjunc- 
tive points out ti/me cotemporaneous with a past tense 
of the indicative. This rule will be best understood 
by the study of the following examples. Quoero quid 
dicantf I ask what they are saying: but, QucBsivi 
quid dicerent^ I asked what they were saying. — 
Opt(U ut abeaSy He wishes that you would depart : 
but, Optavit ut ahireSj He wished that you would 
depart. — Hoc facit ut sapiens habeatur. He does 
this to be thought wise {or, that he may be thought 
wise): but, Hocfadebaty ut sapiens habei^etur, He was 
doing this to be thought wise {or, that he might be 
thought wise). — Iniperabit ne oppidum imcendxvtury 
He will give orders for the town not to be burned (or, 
that the town be not burned) : but, Im/p&raverat ne 
oppidum vncenderetur. He had given orders for the 

^^ Afficio. *® Say — ^May I not (ne) live. *' Utinam, 

^ Consulo, vnih dative. •* Say — Less of misfortune 

(mahtm), 

F 2 
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town not to be burned (or, that the town should not 
be burned). 

Rule B, The perfect aubjwnctive points out time 
cmterior to that of a principal verb in the present or 
future i/ndicati/ve : the pluperfect subjvmctive points 
out time anterior to a past tense of the indicative, 
Miror quern miserint, I wonder whom they sent (or, 
whom they have sent) : but, Miratus sum quern 
vfhisiesenty I wondered whom they had sent. — QtnoBrit 
quid factum sit, He asks what was done (or, what 
has been done) : but, Qucesivit quid factum esset. He 
asked what had been done. — Quceres cur me secuti 
sint, You will ask why they followed me : but, Quce^ 
rebas cur me secuti essent. You were asking why 
they had followed me. 

Rale C. The future subjunctive is compounded 
of the future participle and some tense of the sub- 
junctive mood of the auxiliary verb suTn, The usual 
rule is that sim is to be used after a present or future 
indicative, and essem after a past tense of the indi- 
cative. Non sdo quando profecturus sim, I do not 
know when I shall set out. Incertum fuit quando 
profectvi/ri essent. It was uncertain when they would 
set out. But in these two examples, and in every 
other case, the tense of sum is really decided by the 
directions given in Rules A and B of this Lesson. 
The beginner may often experience some difficulty 
here. His best plan will be to resolve the English verb 
into the auxiliary is or was and the future participle, 
and all will be clear. * You ask what he will do (or, 
what he intends to do),' thus becomes — 'You ask what 
he is about to do ; ' and you must write, Quxieris quid 
factwnis sit (sit being used, as indicating cotempo- 
raneous time with the present qucero). Similarly, 
* You asked what he woidd do (or, what he meant to 
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do),' becomes — * You asked what he was about to 
do; ' and you must write, Quceaivisti quidfacturua 
eaaet {easet indicating cotemporaneous time with the 
past tense quceaiviati). Lastly, 'You ask what be 
would have done,' becomes — * You ask what he was 
about to do ;' and you must write, QucBris quid f 00 
turns fuerit {fuerit indicating anterior time to the 
present quceria). 

Exercise. 

% Observe that in the Exercise on Rule A that and to 
are to be translated by tct'y and that not and not to by 
ne. Observe also that; as in the examples given under the 
above Bules^ so also in those of the suDJoined Exercise^ ut 
and ne^ quu and qtnd (who and what), cur (why); and 
qtumdo (when); are to be followed in every instfuice by 
the subjunctive. 

(On Rule A.) You ask in vain what they wish, 
or why they are thus blaming me, — I often asked 
what they wished, or why they were thus blaming 
me. — He had given orders' that the prisoners should 
not be ransomed. — He gives orders that all should 
assemble in arms * before the gate. — He gave orders 
for all to set out immediately. — They entreat^ us 
not to demolish the walls. — He entreated me to 
spare the women. — He will send his son, that you 
may be informed* about all these matters. — He 
wrote this letter, that we might not be anxious. 

{On Mule B.) I wonder what you meant \ or why 
you so often related to me your dream. — Many have 
asked, but no one will be able to say why the fleet 

* Impero. * Say — ^Armed. See Lesson xiv. Oftg. 8. 

■ Obseoro. * Certior fio. * Volo, 
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has not yet * set out. — Ho asked why we had been 
dismissed without an answer, — It is uncertain whom 
they have praised, whom they have blamed. — I 
wonder who was with you. — It was uncertaii^ what 
they had done or said ^ on the previous day. 

{On Rule G.) They cannot guess * whom we are 
about to send. — I could not guess why she was about 
to follow you. — They were all asking when we should 
see Some. — Who knows when they will give the 
signal ? — All mil know why we intend to do * this. 
— I wonder what you would have answered^® in 
such a case ^^ 



LESSOR xxxvni. 

Consecution of SubjtmctiYe Tenses continned. 

Rule. The object of the subjoined Exercise is to 
illustrate the Eules given in the preceding Lesson 
concerning the consecution of tenses in the subjunc- 
tive mood. Here again, as before, that and to are to 
be translated by ut ; and that not and not tohj ne. 
The sentences also are again so constructed that ut 
and Tie, quia and quid (who and what), cur (why), 
and quando (when), are to be followed in every in- 
stance by the subjunctive: so also are qui (which), 
and ubi (where). It only remains to draw the atten- 
tion of the beginner to two constructions of frequent 
occurrence explained in the subjoined Observations. 

• Nondum. ' Loquor. ® Suspicor. • See Lemm xxiL 
Mule C, *° Kesolve into the auxiliary verb and future par^ 
ticiple, according to the directions given in Itule C, ^^ Besr. 
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OU, 1. The participle in ^ is often combined with the 
sabjunctiye tenses of the auziliaiy verb Nescio cur vmda tifn 
danda sit, I do not know why paidon ought to be shown to 
yon (lUeraUy, is meet-to-be-shown). Non potuitti dicere cur 
ea wbe9 momdendca non essent. You were imable to say why 
those cities ought not to be burned (lUeraUt/, were not fit-to- 
be-bumedy Iktbium est quid respondendum fiieritf It is doubt- 
M what snould hare been answ^ed (UteraUyf what was meet- 
to-be-answered). 

Ohs, 3. Impersonal verbs have the third person singular 
throughout all the tenses of the subjnnctiye mood. Onto tit 
Kceat nobis Mre^ I wish that it were permitted us to depart 
Rogavimus ubi pugnatum esset, We asked where the battle had 
taken place. lnq>eravit nefemims parceretur. He gave orders 
that the women should not be spared (literidlt/, that mercy 
should not be extended to the women). Qucerunt quo terrarum 
miM migrtmdum sit. They ask to what part of the world I 
ought to migrate. Conceming the general construction of 
passive impersonal verbs, see Lmon zxxv, 

Eocercise. 

No one knows why he has departed from Some^ or 
what he is about to do. I will beg * (him) therefore 
to send a letter to you, by which we may know all 
things. For orders were given yesterday* that the 
approaches of the city should be watched % that he 
might not be able to return himself. But do you 
consult for the safety of a most beloved * man, and 
reflect * what ought to be done \ Dolabella certainly 
can guess neither where he now lies concealed % nor 
when we shall see him again. And so I pray ® the 
gods not to abandon one who has deserved^ so weU 
of*® the commonwealth. At the same time I strongly " 



> Oro. * Hestemus dies. ' Servo. ^Amicus, superlaUve^ 
• Mecum conddero, I reflect, • Obs, 1. ' Lateo. ®Im- 
ploro. • Vir meritus (a man having deserve^, *® T>& 

** Magnopere. 
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advise that silence be kept ^^ concerning our nightly 
conferences. 

The ambassadors asked why he had not restored 
the hostages. He doubted what answer ought to be 
made '^ Meantime he gave orders to the centurions 
tiiat it should not be permitted " to any one to leave** 
the city. For he could not guess when or from what 
part the Gauls were likely to make *® an attack. Ac- 
cordingly the gates were closed, and the sentinels 
arranged *^ Then he sent out the cavalry in three 
divisions '*, that the fields of the enemy might be in- 
jured *^ by sword and fire. — They ask what ought to 
have been done ^® on that day. 



LESSON 

Consecution of Subjunctive Tenses continued. 

RvZe D. The perfect teuse represents a state or 
action as already completed, and speaks of it in its 
relation to the present time. Thus / have come is 
equivalent to I am here, and They have been dia- 
misaed to They are here no longer. Hence, when- 
ever the tense commonly called in Latin the perfect 
is really a perfect, and not the aorist or preterite — 
in other words, whenever the Latin perfect has for 

" Siletur. See Obs, 2. " Say— What ought to be an- 

swered. See Obs, 1. " Licet. " Egredior, in/miHve, 

" See Lesson xxii. Mtde C " Dispone. ^^ Tripartito. 

** Nocetur. See Obs. 2, and Lesson xxxv. JRule A. ^ Resolve 
these words into — What was meet-to-be-done. See Lesson 
xxvii. Note, 
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its sign in English Ims or Aos hem,^ it may be re- 
garded as a present, and must accordingly be followed 
by the present subjunctive (see Lesson xxxvii. Rule 
Ay Veni ut tuum dedecus aspicicmVy I have come 
to see (or, that I may see) your disgrace. Clauaa eat 
janua, ne eodre poasis, The door has been closed, 
that you may not be able to go out. MuLti rogavere 
cur vindis teneatur. Many have asked why he is 
kept in chains. 

Ohs, Mark the ^fference between Sbc feci, ut te Juvem (I 
have done this to help you), and Hoc feci, ut te juvarem (I did 
this to help you) : also between lAttera miasee sunt, ne muri 
diruantur (A letter has been sent, that the walls may not be 
demolished), and LittercB tnisscB stmt, ne muri diruerentur (A 
letter was sent, that the walls might not be demolished) : aliBO 
between Scepe oravi ut hoc faciat (I have often begged tnat he 
would do this), and Sape oraveram ut hoc faceret (t had often 
begged that he would do this). To repeat the rule : — When- 
ever cotemporaiy time is to be indicated, if the principal verb 
in English nas the sign has or ?uis been, it must be followed in 
Latin by the present subjunctive : but the preterite, or any 
other past tense except the perfect (properly so called), will be 
followed by the imperfect subjunctive. 

Rule E. The perfect indicative is sometimes fol- 
lowed by a perfect subjunctive. The signs of the tenses 
in English will here guide the beginner aright* Me 
enae petiit ut dextra/m abadderity He has attacked 
me with the sword, so that he has cut off my right 
hand. TdbvZas ita diligenter comfed, ut nihil prce- 
termiaaum ait^ I have made up the accoimts so care- 
fully that nothing has been omitted. * 

Obs, Mark the difference between the two examples in the 
above Kule, and the two following sentences. • Me enae petiit, 
ut dextrcmi abscinderet, He attacked me with the sword, so 
that he cut off my right hand. Tabulae ita dUiffenter confeci, 
ut nihil prcetermitteretur, I made up the accounts so carefully 
that nothing was omitted. 

Rule F. The historic pi^esent really relates to past 

F 3 
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time; and therefore it is often considered as a past 
tense, and followed, according to Lesson xxxvii. 
Rule Ay by the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive. 
Here again the signs of the English tenses will usually 
be sufficient to guide the beginner aright. Media 
nocte com/prehensi sunt : ad Tne, quwn jam, dUvr- 
cesceret, dedacuntur ; They were seized at midnight: 
they are brought to me, when day was now breaking. 
Diu qv/u/m esset pugnatwm^ et Caesar signwm recep^ 
tui dare statuissety equites de improviso impetum 
faciunt ; When the battle had lasted for a long time, 
and Caesar had determined to give the signal for re- 
txeat, the cavalry make an unexpected charge. Ubi 
id sensity duos legiones ad mare dedud jubety ne 
a tergo invadererhur ; When he perceived- this, he 
orders two legions to be led down to the shore, in 
order that we might not be attacked in the rear. 
Concerning the historic present see Lesson iv. 

Exercise, 

^ As in the two precedmsp Exercises, so likewise in 
the subjoined one, that and to (when equivalent to in order 
to) are to be Tendered by ut ; and that not by ne. Both 
ut and ne are throughout the Exercise to be followed 
by the subjunctive: so also are cur (why) and peum 
(when). 

{On Rxde D*) The greatest calm has been grsinted \ 
to you, so that you may safely set otit. — We have 
often asked why they are taking part in ' this con- 
ference. — They have come to Eome to plead your 
cause before ' the senate. — All these things have 
been done, tliat our country may not be abandoned* 
to a most cruel enemy. — He started * for Delphi to 

^ Do, * Intersum. * Apud. * Belinquo. ^ Here 
read the Obs. to Mule D. 
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pay his vows. — They have returned from Athens Um 
pay their vows. — They have retreated, that they 
may not be cut off from * the town. — He had taken 
all precautions^, that we might not be cut off from 
the town. 

(jOn Rule E.) My slave has fallen down, so that * 
he has broken his arm. — Nature has been so 
thoroughly^ investigated by these philosophers, that 
no part has been overlooked '* or neglected. — You 
have acted " so timidly that no one has praised you. 
— The ambassadors spoke so wisely that all men 
praised them. — We used often to wonder why you 
were following Caesar. — Many have asked why 
Dolabella has not followed Pompey. 

(On Rule F.) When thanks had been given to us 
by the senate, and that report had spread through ^* 
the city, a sudden rush of the populace is made ^^ to 
the senate-house. — When the soldiers had disem- 
barked " and were marching thither, the G-auls rise 
from the ambush and hurl" their darts. — Mean- 
while the consul, raising his hands to heaven, with a 
loud voice, so that" he might be clearly heard^''^ 
vows a temple to Jupiter Stator. That " restored the 
battle. 

^ Interdudor ab. ^ Omnia piovideo. ^ XJt. • Sic. 
*® Prffitermitto. ** Here read the 0&». to JRwfe E, ** Perrado. 
^' Say — Suddenly a rush is made. ^^ Nave egredior, IdU^ 

embark X but remember that the soldiers would have been 
carried in more ships than one. ^^ Ingero. ^^ Ita ut. 

^' Exaudio. >» Ea res. 
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LESSON XL. 

Ut and He, as used in fhe Oblique Statement and 

the Oblique Petition. 

Rule A. Est combined with a substantive or neu- 
ter adjective, and also impersonal verbs, are in many 
cases followed by ut with a subjunctive. Moa eat 
Juminum ut alter alteri mvidecmt, It is the custom 
of men to envy one another. Non veriai/ndle eat ut 
Chryaogonua eorum diligentiam laudarity It is not 
probable that Chrysogonus praised their diligence. 
Meatat (or, Sequitur) ut de aenectute diccmma, It re- 
mains {or, The next thing is) for us to speak of old 
age. Magni mterfuit ut hoc non omiUeretur, It 
was of great consequence that this should not be 
passed over. The above construction is called Obliqua 
EnuTvtiatiOy the Oblique or Indirect Statement. 

Ohs, Instead of the above construction^ that of the accusa- 
tive and infinitive is often used. Necesse esttneeo redire, It is 
necessaiy for me to return thither. Omnium interfmt Casarem 
cum Pompeio coUoqui, It was to the interest of all that CsBsar 
should have a conference with Pompey. But throughout the 
subjoined Exercise u^ is to be used. 

Rule B. Verbs of wiahing and aahingy of per- 
mittvng and commanding^ of bargaining and atriv- 
mg^ of brvngvng to paaa and of happening, with the 
like, are followed by ut or Tie with the subjunctive. 
Opto ut ma/aeaa, I wish that you would remain. 
Rogavit me ne dbirem, He begged me not to go 
away. Concede ut Ojd&vm,, Allow me to be present. 
iTYipera^/wm erat ne urha incendevetur, It had been 
ordered that the town should not be set on fire. 
Pacti aunt mecum ut captivi redvmomtur^ They 
have covenanted with me that the prisoners should 
be ransomed* ^nitendum eat ne civea pa>cem mulint. 
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We miisfc strive that the citizens may not prefer 
peace. Fades v^ bdlum indicatur. You will cause 
war to be declared (or. You will bring it to pass that 
war will be declared). Forte evenit ut una esaemus, It 
accidentally came to pass that we were together. — 
The above construction is called Obliqua Petitio, the 
Oblique or Indirect Petition. 

Oba. Phrases no less than verbs of the above signification 
are followed by td and ne, JustiticB primum nrnnua est ut 
nemmi noceamus, The primary duty of justice is that we injure 
no man. Malo cmdam poet€B pramium datum est ayb ea con- 
dUione, ne quidpostea scnberet, A reward was given to a certain 
bad poet on this condition^ that thenceforth he should write 
nothing. 

Rule C. In the constructions explained above ut 
and ne are sometimes omitted. — (i.) Ut must be 
understood^ and not expressed, with necesse est and 
oportet, when they are constructed with a subjunctive 
according to Rule A. Prima luce legio profidscatur 
necesse est, It is necessary that the legion should start 
at daybreak. Partem digatis oportet, It behoves 
you to choose your side, (ii.) Ut again may be un- 
derstood after many of the verbs that fall under 
Rule B, Such are volo, malo, oro, sino, licet, fado, 
and others. Voluitne locum mutaremus'? Did he 
wish that we should change our place ? Omnes edico 
ma/ne adsi/rd, I issue a decree that all be present in 
the morning. Si/ne ti/midum pro cauto vocent, 
Suflfer them to call you timid instead of cautious. 
Abeas licet. You may depart {literaUy, It is lawful 
that you should depart). Observation and practice 
alone can teach you after what verbs, and when after 
them, ut should be omitted, (iii.) Ne is more often 
imderstood than expressed after the imperative of 
caveo. Cave hoc fadas, Beware of doing this {or. 
Beware lest you do this). After every other part of 
caveo however ne must be expressed. 
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Exerdae. 



{On Rvle A.) It is fit ^ that the good should love 
the good. — I was of this opinion', that we ought to 
follow' your advice, -^ What remains but for* you to 
show* pity to a very brave man? — It pertains very 
greatly to our dignity^ that the threats of the Gtiuls 
should have no weight with* you. 

{On Rvle B.) All vnah that they may attain^ old 
age. — They asked this one thing, that he would not 
move his camp nearer. — It has been permitted to 
Antonius to choose his own part. — It had been 
ordered that I should not make war agavast the 
Lcdima^. — This is a most excellent* law in friend- 
ship, that we should neither ask disgraceful things, 
nor do them (when) asked. — I will strive that no 
one may repent*® of so honourable" a peace. — The 
pride of the last king had caused this liberty to be ** 
more welcome. — It happened *' on the same night 
that there was a full moon. 

{On Rule G.) (i.) It will be necessary that you 
alone resist two generals. — We have taken the place 
by valour : it behoves us to escape hence by valour, 
(ii.) Are you willing then that we should look into** 
your life ? — I ask and beg (you) to play the man **. — 

^ Veros. ' Ablative. ^ Utendum est. See Leseon 

xxxviii. Oha. 2. * Quid restat nisi ut P * Tribuo. 

' Nihil valeo apud. ^ Adipiscor. ^ Dative^ ' Optimus. 
See Oh8. to ^tk B, ^^ Say— That it may not repent any one. 
" Honestos. ^' Say — ^Had caused that {fado ut) this liberty 
should be. ^' Accidit. ^^ Inspicio. '^ Me yinua 

presbeo, I play the man. 
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It will be lawful for him to lay aside ^^ this pursuit. 
^- Cause" him to know the dishonesty of the slave. 
(iiL) But if** you fear, beware of showing your feel- 
ings ** in your countenance. 
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Ut and Ke to indicate a Purpose. — JJt and TTt non 
after Demonstratives. — TTt and Ne after Verbs 
4»f Fearing. 

Rule A. Ut and ne (that, and that not, or lest), 
when they introduce a purpose, require the subjunc- 
tive. Hoc fado ut sapieTis habear^ I do this that 
(or in order that) I may be thought wise; or, I do 
this to be (or in order to be) thought wise. Hoc fed 
ne stvMus haberer, I did this that I might not (or 
in order that I might not) be thought a fool ; or, I 
did this not to be {or in order not to be) thought a 
fooL It is clear from the above examples that when- 
ever that and to can be exchanged for in order that 
and in order tOy they may be rendered by uty and in 
negative clauses by ne. In similar sentences lest is 
also to be rendered by ne. Projidte arma, ne rixa 
aliqua oriatur. Throw down your arms, lest some 
quarrel should arise. — The above may be called Final 
Sentences. 

Rule B. Ut and ut non after a demonstrative, ex- 
pressed or understood, require the subjunctive. Non 
sum tarn imprudens, ut istud rogem, I am not so 
rash as to ask that ; or, I am not rash enough to ask 
that. Accepvmiis conddtiones, sed ita ut prcmdm 
removeantury We have accepted the terms, but on 

M-ii^-B r-TW^ i- ■ Km— r»-M— ii.^w ■■ ■ |— |— ■ ----- -■- ^ 

>• Depono. " Facio. *^ Quodsi. ^' Mens. 
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the understandiDg that the garrisons be removed. 
Ea fuit vis tempestatis, ut portum ini/re naves non 
possenty Such was the violence of the storm, that the 
ships were not able to enter the harbour. Devicti 
sunty ut pacem uUro petant, They have been con- 
quered so completely that of their own accord they 
seek peace. In this last sentence there is an ellipse 
before ut of the demonstrative ita or sic (in such a 
way), or of ddeo (to fiuch a degree). To this Eule 
also refer ut after a comparative and ^[uam. Nullum 
niajorem honorem consecutus erat qua/ni ut si/mU' 
lacrum et fiaminera haberetj He had attained no 
greater honour than to have a statue and a special 
priest (than that he should have, &c.). — ^All the above 
may be called Consecutive Sentences. 

Oba, Distinguish; according to Mttles A and £, between the 
use of ne and of td non, Kemember that ne introduces a 
purpose, but that ut non is required after a demonstrative. 
Hoc feci ne tibi nocereniy I did this that I might not injure you: 
here ut non could not be used. But, Tantum valebat, id ei re- 
aistere non auderemus, He was so strong that we did not dare to 
resist him : here ne could not be used. 

Rule C. Verbs and formularies of fearing are 
followed by ut and ne with a subjunctive. Here the 
beginner must be careful, for the construction is often 
the very opposite of that which he would expect. 
That not is to be rendered by ut, and that by ne. 
Tvmeo ut id impetres, I fear that you may not gain 
this request. Verend/um erat ns mea superbia re- 
prehenderetur. It was to be apprehended that my 
pride would be blamed. However lest must, as usual, 
be rendered by ns: as, Pavor ceperat mMiteSy ne 
mortiferum esset Scipionis vuhaus. Alarm had seized 
the soldiers, lest Scipio's wound should prove fatal. 

Obs. The apparently anomalous use of ut after verbs of 
fearing will be understood when you reach Lesson zlix. In the 
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sentence Itmeo ut id impetres, we have really a dependent 
question — ^ I fear as to how jou may gain this request ; ' t. e,, 
*1 fear you will not gain this request. 

Eacercise. 

(On Mule A,) We seek danger in order that we 
may fulfil * the duty of soldiers. — For this reason * 
was pay' assigned to the soldiers^ that we might 
waste away* the plebeians by tribute. — In order to be 
heard clearly by all, he brought the ship nearer'^. — 
Others have been left to protect the city. — Lest he 
should seem to refuse anything at the outset*, he set 
out with them to ^ view the city. — We have done 
this in order not to be thought ungrateful. 

(On Rule B.) I will not be foolish enough * to 
deny that. — So great a storm arose, that all the ships 
were driven back. — The former kings have reigned 
i/n such a way^ as to be counted *^ founders of at 
least " parts of the city. — We are to that degree ** 
difficult and hard to please", that Demosthenes him- 
self does not satisfy us. — We routed the Gauls so 
completdy^^y that they never afterwards attempted ** 
such a kind of conflict. — The statues of Canachus 
are too stiff** to resemble *^ nature. 

{On Rule G.) It is to be apprehended " that our an- 

* Fungor. ' Ideo. ' Ma, pluraL * Conficio. 

• Applico. • In principio. ' Ad, %oith gerundive of viso. 

• Tarn, or ita. » Ita. »<> Numero. " Certe. " Usque 
adeo. '' Morosus. ^^ No demonstrative answering to 
these words is to be expressed in the Latin. ^^ Tento. 
'^ Use a comparative followed by guam u6, and say — ^M ore stiff 
(rigidm) than that they should, &c. " Imitor. " Vereor. 
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cestors have saved this city for Hannibal. : — I appre- 
hend that Dolabella himself is not able io help ns 
much^^. I am also afraid of this, that we are already 
cut off from the city. — This had inspired the senate 
with ^ anxiety and fear, lest some new sedition should 
arise. A dictator therefore was at once created. 



LESSON ZLII. 



ftniom^ since.-^CoiiJTmction8 of Kme witii the Snb- 

jmictive. 

Mule A. Quum (since), in other words, quum 
used as a coryunction of cause, is followed by the 
subjunctive. Quod quum ita sU^ manua doy And 
since this is so, I yield. 

Rule B. Quu/m (when), antequam and priua- 
quam (before), take an imperfect and pluperfect 
subjunctive. (With the other tenses they take an 
indicative, as was stated in Lesson xiL Rule B.) — 
Quum tree horas pugnatum esset et nostri acrius 
instarent, hostes receptui canunty When the battle 
had lasted for three hours and our men were pressing 
on more vigorously, the enemy sound the signal for' 
retreat. Ganunt is here the historic present (see 
Lesson xxxix. Rule F). Priusquam exerdtus in- 
struerentuTy nv/ntiibs Romam missus esty Before that 
the armies were drawn up (or, more strictly y could 
be drawn up), a messenger was sent to Bome. Hoc 
ante audiviy quayn Coesar ex Qallia redidssety I heard 
this before Caesar had retmned from Graul. 



^® Satis prosum. ^ Say — ^This had inspired (ir^icio) into 

the senate. 
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Ob§* Observe that the component parts of anieguam, ^rku* 
quam, and podqtiam, may be separated by one or more mter* 
vening wordS; as is the case with antegwtm in the last example 
mider the aboye Rule. 

Rule 0. Dum, cUmeCy and quoady when they mean 
tmtUy take a present, imperfect^ and pluperfect sub- 
junctive. (With the other tenses they take an indi- 
cative^ as was stated in Lesson xiL Rule G.) Eaypeo- 
tand/wm, est dum comitia habeantur. We must wait 
until the election is held. His in lods era quoad 
de te audicmms, I shall be in these parts until I hear 
about you. His eum argumentis consolabar, donee 
tu veni/res, I was consoling him with these arguments, 
until such time as you should come {or, imtil you 
came). Nee lahori se parsurum diaAt, donee Ubera/m 
vere Orcedam feeisset, And he said that he would 
not spare toil until he had made Chreece really free. 

Eoserdse. 

^ The subjunctive is to be used after every conjunction 
of time throughout this Exercise. 

(On Rule A.) And since these things were ^ so, did 
you dare to defend your deeds ? — But why should 
I mention * Capua, since we have given peace and 
liberty to conquered Carthage? — I pass over' all 
these things, especially as under a/ay circumstances * 
there can be no just reason for taking up* arms 
against one's country. 

{On Rule B.) When these things had been an- 
nounced and the Gauls were now retreating, a new 
clamour is suddenly heard in the rear^ — The 

' Qui quum. See Lesson xx. Ohs. ^ Memoro, ' Omitto 
* Prsesertim quum omnino. • Gerund in di, • Say — 

From the bade 
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leaders are brought to me, when day was now break- 
ing ^ — We promised them help, when they were in 
the greatest danger. — And so war was declared. 
However * before ^ the consuls could arrive there, the 
Grauls with a vast multitude attacked the Boman 
legion and camp. — He wished to see you before "® 
he departed " (this) life. — They did not cease from 
flight, before that*' they had come in*' sight of our 
army. 

(On Rule C.) Or" do we wait until " beasts speak? 
Are we not content with the unanimous *^ authority 
of mankind ? — Fabius kept the soldiers from^'' the 
plunder, until such ti/me as^^ his colleagues came 
{or, should come). — He was detaining us until the 
fleet of Dolabella should be informed of our arrival. 
— He himself meanwhile determined to wait in (jaul, 
until *^ he had (or, till such time as he should have) 
assigned the quarters of the legions ^ and fortified 
the winter-camp. 

NOTE. 

The difference of meaning conveyed by qiuwm 
(when), antequcmv, donee (imtil), <fec, with certain 
tenses of the indicative, and by the same conjunc- 
tions when combined with certain other tenses of the 
subjunctive, will be explained in Part IV. of this 
book. But with this subject beginners need not at 

' Dilucesdt (understand dies). ® Oetenun. * Ante- 

quam. ^^ Ante . . . quam. See Ohs, to BxHe B, ^^ Excedo e. 

** Prius . . . quam. *' See Lesson xiii. Ohs, 2. " An. 

^ ** Dum. *• Consentiens. *^ Abstineo a, *® Donee. 

'• Quoad. ^ Legiones colloco. 
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ptesent embarrass themselves. It will be enongh, if 
they will thoroughly master and bear in mind the 
simple instructions that have been already given in 
Bvtea B and C of Leasona xiL and zliL 



LESSON ZLIII. 



Si and its Componnds with the Indicative and 

Subjunctive. 

Oeneral Rule. It has been already explained in 
Lesson xxxvi. Irdroductory Remarks^ § II, that the 
indicative states facts, while the subjunctive supposes 
cases. Hoc didty He says this ; but. Hoc dicat for^ 
tasse aliquiSi Perchance some one may say this. 
From this general principle it is plain that si (if) and 
its compounds will take an indicative, when they 
introduce a statement about which there is no doubt 
— one that certairdy isy or certainly is not ; but that 
they will require a subjunctive, when a case is put 
doubtfully, as one thcU niay only possibly be or not 
be. The compounds of si are nisi, imless — quodsi, 
and sin or sin auterriy but if — etsi, tametsi (contracted 
from to/men etsi), and eticmisi, even if, or although. 

Rule A. Si, nisif &c.y take an indicative, when 
there is no doubt. 8i vis mecum ire, tempus est 
profidsd, If you wish to go with me (as I know you 
do), it is time to set out. Romanos, nisi faUor, 
cispido, I see fiomans, unless I am mistaken (and I 
am sure that I am not). Si quid contra tefedy in^ 
fectum id cupio, If I have done anything against you, 
I wish it undone. Here there is no doubt as to 
whether I have or have Twt done anything ; it is im- 
plied by the use of the indicative that I have, and 
the sentence is almost equivalent in meaning to — 



^ 
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Quidquid contra te feciy infectwm id cupio, What- 
ever I have done against you^ that I wish undone. 
Etsi nihil erat novi^ tamen ad te scripai^ Even 
though there was no news, I nevertheless wrote to 
you. 

Rule B, Si, nisif <fec., take a subjunctive, when- 
ever doubt is implied. Si me roges, reapondeam^ 
If you were to ask me {supposing the case), I would 
answer. Abirem, si liceretj I would go away, if it 
were in my power. Omnes me laudassent, si hceo 
epistola non missa esset, All would have praised me, 
if this letter had not been sent. Nisi itafecissemusy 
paud superfuissenty Unless we had acted thus, few 
would have survived. Nisi ita fedssefmus, paud 
jam superessenty Unless we had acted thus, there 
would be now few surviving. Hcec non credereTn, 
nisi ipse mdissem^ I should not believe this, if I 
had not myself seen it. Quis non ipsa turpitudine^ 
etiamsi eum, Icesura nxm sit, offendaturl Who 
would not be offended by baseness in itself, even 
though it were not likely to hurt him personally ? 
The various combinations of tenses in the above 
examples should be carefully observed and studied, 
by the beginner. They may be imderstood by a 
comparison of them with the Rules given in Lesson 
xxxvii. Observe also that, when si, nid, &c,, take 
the subjunctive, the principal verb of the sentence 
is also usually in the subjunctive (or, to speak more 
accurately, in the potential), according to Lesson 
xxxvi. Rule A. Obs. 

Oba. The principal verb however must be in the iadicative, 
when a fact is stated positively. ^3Sdem Fortunes vavereniy si 
victoricB spea aliqua esset, 1 would vow a temple to Fortune (a 
supposed case), ii there were any hope of victoiy : but^ JEdem 
FwtuncB voviif si eo die hostes fudisse^y He vowed a temple to 
Fortune (a certain fact), in case he should have routed the 
enemy on that day. 
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Exercise. 



Y The compounds of si that you will want for this 
Exercise are to be found at the end of the Oeneral Rule of 
this Lesson. 

{On Rule A.) If I was defending them then, 
what does it behove me to do now ? — This ought to 
be clear to us, if only' we have made any progress' 
in philosophy. — All who * remained in the fields, 
were slain. — Unless he conquers, the njame of the 
Soman people will be destroyed : but if * he conquers, 
he will conquer after the manner* and example of 
Sulla.® — Even if ^ you shall not have any news*, I 
will nevertheless expect a letter. — I was unwilling to 
believe this, although® I had heard it generally. 

{On Rule B.) They would blush *® in truth, if any 
one were to say this. — I should say** the same, if I 
followed that philosopher. — But if ** Csesar had 
not done this, they would have /ormed new plans^^ 
— You, if you were an Athenian, would never have 
been, illustrious. — I acted so then ; and now I would 
gladly be silent, unless this contest** also were for 
my country. — Had you not^^ previously set out 
from Bome, you would now certainly leave it. — It 
behoves ** us to act thus, even though you may not 
wish it. — ^^Even if *^ I were able to avenge, I should 

* Si modo. * Aliquid proficio. * Si qui, ifani/ ; equi- 
valent to aUwho, ^ Sin autem. ^ Ablative. ^ Sullanus; 
on adjecUve, ^ Etiamsi. ® Novum, Say — Anything of 

news. * Tametsi. '^ Put both verbs in this sentence in 

i^e present, . ^^ Put both verbs in this sentence in the t'm- 
perfeCL " Quodsi. " Consilium capio. "Dimicatio. 
" Niffl. " See Ohs. to RuleB. " Etiamsi, wkh imperfect^ 
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still" prefer to forget these injuries. — Even though** 
something may have been added to the number, the 
slaughter was certainly great. — They refused no 
punishment ^°, in case the camp should not^^ have 
been stormed before night. 



LESSON XLIV. 



ConditioiLa], Comparative, and Concessive Coi^Tuictions: 
Dmnmodo, Quasi, Quamvis, and others. 

Rule A. Since the subjunctive does not state 
facts, but only introduces supposed cases, it is clear 
that durriy modoy dv/mmodo, modo uty in the sense 
of provided thcU, if ordy, and the like phrases, will 
be always followed by the subjunctive: for such 
conjunctions necessarily contain the idea of uncer- 
tainty. Ja/m vero percwnctamini^ dum mihi liceat 
ignorantia/m meaTa fateri, Now therefore ask ques- 
tions, provided only that I may be allowed to con- 
fess my ignorance. Modo iatud concedatfwry owr- 
nia haheo. If only this be granted, I have every 
thing. Justitia/m Tieglexerunt, dum/modo poterUia/m 
consequerentur^ They cared nothing for justice, so 
that they might but attain power. — The above are 
Conditional Sentences. 

Obs. While n and its compounds are followed by non in 
negative clauses, remember that dum, modo, and dummodo, re- 
qiure ne, Celeriter tibi veniendum est, dummodo ne CcBsart heec 
festmatio ditpUceat, You ou^t to come quickly, provided this 
naste be not displeasing to CaBsar. 

"Tamen. ^ mBo^ wUh perfed. «<> Say— Nothing of 

punishment '^ Ni, contracted for nisi. See dko Ohe. to 

EuleB. 
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Rule B. Qaobsiy tcmquaniy vdut, ut si, as if, and 
similar particles of com/parison, are followed by tlie 
subjunctive for the same reason as that stated in 
Rule A with regard to d/wm, modo, &c. — viz., be- 
cause they introduce not facts, but supposed cases. 
MuUa rogahaa, quasi non ipse ei coUoquio inter-* 
fuisses. You were asking many questions, as if you 
had not yourself taken part in that conference. 
Tanquam nee arma nee manus haheamus, desides 
hie ae segnes rruyt^amur. As though we had neither 
arms nor hands, we linger here idle and cowardly. 
Similiter facis ae si surdura i/nterroges, You do 
much the same as if you were to question a deaf 
man. — The above are Comparative Sentences. 

Obs. 1. Notice that quati, tanquam, and other particles of 
compariton, often answer to ita, sic, or some other aemonstra- 
tive in the principal clause. Quasi sua vita agatur, ita caute 
responddf He answers cautiously^ as though his own life were 
at stake. Observe also that this demonstrative is sometimes 
expressed in English, but more often omitted. 

Obs. 2. Tanquam, and vdut, are often followed by si, . Do^ 
labeUam adjuvas, tanquam si pro tua vita dimices. You assist 
Dolabella, as if you were contending for your own life. 

Rule G. Qua/mvisy licet, u^, and quum, in the 
sense of though, or although, require a subjunctive. 
The reason is that these conjunctions are always used 
to introduce a supposed case. (^Quamqu^a/m, although, 
which introduces facts, is followed by the indicative, 
as was stated in Lesson xi. Rule A.) Thus, Quamvis 
multi mecu/m dissentiard, in ead&m semper perma" 
nebo sententia. Although many may differ from me, 
I shall always remain of the same opinion. Idcet 
ego tousea/m, tamen muUi loquentur. Though I keep 
{or should keep) silence, yet many will speak. Hoc 
sua ca/usa fecerant, qwwm eos nemo rogaret. They 
had done this for their own sake, though no one 
asked them. — The above are Concessive Sentences. 

a 
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Exercise, 

{On Rule A.) I will cheerfully imdeigo the 
greatest storm of unpopularity '^ provided that' this 
danger may be averted from my country. — Let 
them interrupt® me, so that only* they do not inter- 
rupt Brutus. — I am glad that you were absent, if 
only* the fruit of your ease has been secured® to 
yoiL — Provided only ^ that there be no* delay here^ 
you shall quickly hear that Carthage is destroyed. 

(On Rule B.) And first of all, as though® he 
had not been here with us, he knows and announces 
all things which have been done there secretly ^^ — 
His soul was ever so" looking forward to ** posterity, 
as if ^* it were ttien at last about to live, when it 
had left this life. — He so loves, as though " he were 
about one day** to hate. — The letter will be fuller^® 
than if it had been sent from Eome. — Here we must 
make a stand *^, soldiers, as if** we were fighting 
before the walls of Eome. — You resist Dolabella, as 
though '® your own life were at stake *®. 

{On Rule G.) You cannot deny this, for, though** 
you may not have been the adviser of my return, 
you were certainly the approver '* of it. — Though *' 

* Inyidia. ' Dummodo. ' Interpello. * Dum. See 
Obs, to Mule A, * Modo ut. ® Constare, To remain J^tn, 

to be secured, ' Mbdo. ^ Nihil. • Tanquam. ^^ Oc- 
culte. " Ita. See Obs. 1. to Rule B, ** Prospicio, with 

accusative, ^' Quasi. ** Ut si. ** Aliquando. 

*• TJberior. *^ ObiAo — Use the impersonal construction 

explained in Lesson zxxv. JRule B, ^^ Velut sL See Obs, 2. 
to Htde B, ^» Tanquam si. ^ Hoc agitur, l%u te at 

stake, •* Quamvis. ^ Approbator. " Licet 
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Verres slibuld say that he bought these statues^ be- 
lieve me rather^ judges, in this matter. — But 
these things will be clear to you all, although ^ he 
keep silence. — Although*' I had come late, yet 
through your kind help^ I saved an honorable 
Boman knights 
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Ihe Belative Fronoim with the Subjunctive. 

Rule A. The relative pronoun qui requires a 
subjunctive, whenever it conveys the force of (i.) 
quum, since — (ii.) quamvis, although — and (iii.) ut, 
in order that, (i.) Miserum te pictOy qui Tnortem 
ita valde metuaSy I deem you imhappy, since {or 
because) you fear death so strongly, (ii.) Culpam 
vertit in collegaSy qui certe nihil deliquissenty He 
turned the blame on his colleagues, although they 
certainly had committed no fault, (iii.) Librum 
misi quern legos, I have sent a book for you to read 
(or, I have sent a book, that you may read it). 
Legatoa CarthagiTiem miait qui pacem peterent. He 
sent ambassadors to Carthage to seek peace (or, that 
they might seek peace). 

Mule jB. Qui also requires the subjunctive, when- 
ever it stands after, so as to limit, a demonstrative 
expressed or understood : or after any words with a 
demonstrative force — such as dignus, aptus, or a 
compcurative combined with qucmu Non is eum 
qui itafacicmi, I am not one to act thus. NvUa est 
tcmta vt8 quamTum vvnculis debUitarepoasia, There 

■*Ut »*Quiim. WBeneficium. 

O S 
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is no violence so great that you cannot weaken it 
by chains* Signa^ vriisit^ quce non dubites pvlchra 
dicere. He sent statues, such as you would not hesi- 
tate to call beautiful. Aptua videbatur Cato qui 
de ilia cetate loqueretur, Cato seemed a fit person to 
speak concerning that time of life. Major erat 
quam qui te metueret. He was too great to fear you 
{literaUyy He was greater than one who would fear 
you). 

Rule G. In short qui requires the subjunctive, 
whenever it is equivalent to talis ut : for instance — 
(i.) after eat, aunt, vnvenio, and the like. Sunt qui 
aUter aentiant. There are some who would think 
otherwise. Invenit quern cum litteria mitteret, He 
found one to send (or, one whom he might send) 
with the letter, (ii.) Also after such words as 
aliquia, multi, pauci, unua, <fec., used indefinitely. 
Fuit aliquid quod non probarem. There was some- 
thing which I did not (or, which I could not approve). 
Paud aunt quibua vitam tuam tuto comTnittaa, 
There are few to whom you may safely {or, to whom 
you can safely) entrust your life, (iii.) Lastly, qui 
takes the subjunctive after negatives, such as nemor 
nihil, nullua ; and after interrogative expressions 
which imply a negative, such as quia eat? — Nihil 
eat manu factv/m, quod aliquando non confidat 
vetuataa. There is nothing wrought by the hand, 
which time cannot at length destroy. Quia eat quern 
ob tale factum laudare velis ? Who is there that you 
would care to praise for such a deed ? 

Ohs, Quin is used for qui non (often in the nominative; and 
occasionally in the accusative and ablative case^) after nega- 
tives and interrogatives, whether these stand (a) alone, or (b) 
in combination with a demonstrative. Thus — (a), Qu(sfiiU 
civitM qtiin eo tenure Ugatum miUeretf What state was there 
that did not send an amoassador at that time P Dies fere nuUus 
ed gttm Sairita donmm meam ventitet, Hardly a day passes with- 
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out Satrius coining to my house : qum here is equivalent to 
quo non (on which day Satrius does not, &c.). (5) Nemo 
unquamfuit tarn demens gum hoc sentiat, There has never been 
any one so senseless as not to understand this. Tou must 
beware however of using guin for the genitive or dative of 
the relative pronoun. la translating, 'There was no one to 
whom I did not give a book/ you must sav — Nemofmt em 
Ubrum non dederimijou. could not here substitute guin for 
cui non. Similarly, Quis est, euftta non agnoscam vuUuin^ 

Exercise. 

(On Rule A.) (i.) I err in saying so much K — 
He appears to me to be blind not to have seen this, 
(ii.) When we had met, you were not present there, 
though you had always been accustomed to observe * 
that day most diligently, (iii.) I will send a letter, 
by which you may learn all things. — Ambassadors 
had been sent to promise him help. — He has brought 
a lamb for us to sacrifice '. 

(On Rule B.) They were not men to be-^ easily 
conquered. — Who is so old as not to desire longer 
life? — He is an unassuming and worthy' man, one 
whom not even expediency • would be likely to urge 
to crime. — Your letter seemed not at all worthy^ 
of being sent from you to us. — He is too great* for 
you to be able to hurt him. 

(On Rule C) (i.) I am not able to write more, 
nor is there anything* for me to write. — (One) was 
found to take the blame on^^ himself. — There will 

* Say — In making so many words. ' Oheo. * Immolo. 

* Say — ^Those who would be (is qm), * Modestus et frugi. 

fi Utilitas. "^ Minime dignus. ^ Say — ^He is greater than 

(one) whom you can hurt. ® Say — Nor is there what I may 
write. *® Suscipio in. 
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be (men) who would judge otherwise, (ii.) You 
will find many to whom dangerous plans appe^ 
more splendid than quiet ones. — Nor ought any 
one^^ to be accounted " a citizen, who has bartered*' 
his (good) faith for money, (iii.) There is no grief 
which length** of time cannot lessen and soften.— 
Who is there among us all" that is ignorant of 
your crimes? — There is not one of us who has not ** 
often done the same thing. — Who was there so brave 
as not *• to be disturbed at the strangeness *^ of that 
circumstance ? 



LESSON ZLTI. 

BelatLve Fartioles.— QuomiiiiUi and Quin. 

Mule A. Eelative particles or adverbs require 
the subjunctive under the same circumstances as 
the relative pronoun qui. By relative particles are 
meant such words as UTide (whence), vbi (where), 
quo (whither), cur and quare (why), when they are 
so used as to be equivalent to the relative pronoun 
and a preposition. Unde classem rejiciamus, nihil 
reliqui est^ No resources are left wherewith to refit 
our fleet (or, from which we can refit our fleet): 
here vmde is equivalent to ex quo. Again, Ad tcUem 
virum venit unde plua opts eaypectety He has come 
to a man from whom he may expect more help: 
here unde is equivalent to a quo. Again, Quo ee 
redperent, nan hahuerunty They had no place to 
which to retreat (or, whither they could retreat): 

" Quisquam. *' Participle in dus. *' CommiLta 

'* Longinquitas. " Say — Of us alL " Obs, " Novitas. 
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here quo is equivalent to ad quern locum. Lastly, 
NuUa est causa ewr (quare^ or qv^rrbohreTnAnosira/ni 
aanicUiam diri/ma/rnvsy There is no reason why we 
should break off our friendship: here any one of 
the above three relative particles is equivalent to 
propter qua/m (on account of which). 

Jtule B, (L) Quo, when it is equivalent to ut eo 
(in order that thereby), requires a subjunctive. Media 
node profedus est, quo faoUi/us custodes faUerety 
He set out at midnight, in order that thereby he 
might the more ea^y escape the notice of the 
guards. (ii«) Hence quominus (in order that 
tiiereby the less) requires a subjunctive. It is 
used after verbs of hindrcmce, refusal, and the 
like. HoBC me causa impedit quomvaus dd ludos 
venia/niy This cause hinders me, so that I can the 
less come to the games ; or. This cause hinders me 
from coming to the games. JSfos autem quominus 
m exilmm vremusy non recusavimus. But we did 
not refuse to go into exile. 

Rule (7. Similarly quin (so that not, but that) 
requires a subjunctive. It is . compounded of qui, 
the old ablative form of the relative pronoun, and 
ne (not) ; and it is used after negative and interro- 
gative phrases of douhtvng, hmdrance, refusal, and 
the like. Nemi/ni duhivm, fuit quin tibi essem 
carissi/mus, To no one was it a matter of doubt 
that I was most dear to you* Quis dvMtat quin 
brevi Trcja sit peritu/raf Who doubts but that 
Troy will shortly perish ? Facere non potero qui/n 
exda/mem, I shall not be able to avoid crying out 
{literally, I shall not be able to act, so that I 
should not cry out). Nonm/ultum, ahfuit quin vivi 
caperentur, They were nearly being taken alive 
{literally, Little was wanting but that they should 
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be taken). Vix tempera/re potuenmt qwm ex^ 
templo caatra oppugnarent. They were scarcely 
able to refrain from at once attacking the camp. 
Nmnquid est cauace quin solo CBquavda fuerit Car*- 
thago f Is there any reason why Carthage ought not 
to have been levelled to the gromid ? 

Ohs. The beginner must be careful to distinguish the aboye 
use of qmn from that explained in Lesson zlv. Ohs, ; and also 
iTrom that in Lesson Ixziii. Obs. 2, b, Qum is indeed a different 
word in each of these three cases. 

Eocerdse. 

{On Rule A.) He was seeking the means to 
enable him to support* his family*. — He has 
bought some small gardens \ to which* he may 
invite his friends, and where he may be able to 
enjoy * himself without interruption ^ — Those men 
are judged by Cicero to be worthy of friendship^ in 
whom personally ^ there is a reason why ® they should 
be loved. 

{On Rrde B.) (i.) The attack was delayed until ^ 
night, in order that they might cause *® more terror, 
(ii.) No one shall hinder me from defending your 
right — Why ought we to refuse to live on those 
terms " on which we were bom? — It was the fault 
of *^ Trebonius that they did not drive out the enemy, 
and get possession of the town and booty. 

* Say — Whence he might be able to support (fueor), ' Sui. 
»Hortuli. * Say— Whither. * Oblecto. •Jnterpel- 

lator, pkaral, ' Say — In whom themselves. ® Car — 

Why is here equivalent to /or lohich. • Differo in. *® In- 
fero. ^^ Conditio^ ablative singular, ^' Stare per aliquem, 
To be thefatdC of any one. 
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(Oil Mule C.) If there shall be wax, who doubts 
but that we shall follow the Bomans? — You never 
doubted but that I intended to help *' you. — Nor 
is it questioned *^ but that Brutus would have done 
the same. — There is no doubt ** that rumour has 
announced this to you. — I cannot help *® giving you 
thanks. — He could not help obeying that letter. — 
There is nothing to keep us from *^ at once setting 
out. — The camp also was nearly being disturbed *® 
by the same sedition. — We do not refuse that all 
things should be yours. — They were with difficulty *^ 
restrained from bursting into the town. — What reason 
is there why we should not dismifis our friends ^ 
the Stoics? — There was no reason why he should 
not be deceived in this matter, nor can it be doubted 
but that we should aU have made the same answer. 



LEssoir XLvn. 

A Becapitnlary Lesson on fhe Snbjimotive. 

Rule. The object of the following Exercise is to 
practise the beginner in the use of the Subjunctive 
Mood, as illustrated in Lessons xxxvL, and xl., xli., 
and xlii. If he is at a loss in any case as to what 
conjimction to use, the right one will be found by a 
reference to one or other of the Bules in the above 
Lessons. The Exercise is arranged and divided in 

" Say— Was about to help (sublevo), " Ambigo. ** Say — 
It is not doubtful. ^® Facere non possum q[uin. *^ Nihil 

abest quin. *® Say — It was not far (haud proctd era£) but 
that the camp was disturbed. ** ^gre, ^ Nostw. 

a 3 
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a way to facilitate such reference. Throughout it, 
those conjunctions only are to be used, which are 
followed by a subjunctive. For instance, since must 
not be rendered by quoniam^ which takes the in- 
dicative (according to Lesson xi., Rule B.) ; but by 
quuTTiy which takes the subjunctive (according to 
Lesson xlv.. Rule A). 

It is hoped that by this time the pupil will under- 
stand the consecution of tenses in the subjunctive 
mood. Should he find a difficulty, let him refer to 
Lesson xxxvii., where this subject will be found ex- 
plained and illustrated, so far as is necessary for 
this Exercise. 

Exercise. 

{Lesson xxxvi. -4.) Thereupon * you might hear, 
the shouts of those fighting, and the groans of the 
dying. — (ib, B.) Why should I say so much * about 
his avarice ? — Would he have been able to accom- 
plish all these things without any labour or effort? 

— (i6. (7.) May my fellow-citizens' be unhurt 1 
may* they be prosperous*, may they be happy! 
may this illustrious city standi {Lesson xl. A.) 
It remains^ that they should do the same in the 
camp, and corrupt the army. — (i6. B.) He has 
given warning * to the Grauls not to harass our allies. 

— You were often urgent with me ^ that something 
should be written about friendship. — (ib. C.) 1 
could wish* that he had left this contempt for 

* Inde. ' Say — So many (things). ' Civis. * Florens. 
^ Eeliquum est. ^ Denuntio. ^ Cum aliquo agere, To 

treat tpith, to be urgent with any one. ® Xmpcofect subjunctive. 
8ee Lesson xxxyi. Rul-e A, 
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money to his children. — Beware o^ sanctioning an 
unjust law against yourself. (Lesson xlL A,) In 
ofdeac to be praised by the army, he despised the 
authority of the senate. — I will do this that you 
may not think me unmindful of your command K — 
(ib. B.) So great a storm suddenly arose, that not 
one of those ships was able to keep its course. — 
(i&. 0.) I was afraid that the crafty ^^ t^rms of the 
peace would extinguish the desire of recovering 
liberty. {Lesson zlii. A,) And since tiiis is so^ 
what answer can we make? — (i6. jB.) I was not 
able to help Milo : for he finished ^^ the thing before 
any one could suspect that he was about to do it. — 
(ib, (7.) He determined to wait in Gaul, until wo 
should have been informed of ^^ your arrival, and 
(until) he should himself have written ^' to the senate. 



LESSON XLYIIL 
A Becapitnlatory Lesson on the Snbjimotivtr. 

Rule, The subjoined Exercise is on those con- 
junctions, particles, and pronouns, which have been, 
illustrated in Lessons xliii — ^xlvi. The Exercise is 
arranged in the same way as the preceding one, 
in order to facilitate reference: and the general 
directions which were given in the Bule of iSie last 
Lesson are meant to apply to this also. 

• Mandatum. *® Insidiosus. " Tronsigo. " Oertior 
fio de. '' Litteras mitto. 
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Ex&rciee. 

{Lesson xliii.) If night is suitable * for a sally, 
as ' it is, this surely ' is the fittest hour of the night. 
Let us break forth, while the enemy are still asleep. 
— All would exclaim, if you acted thus. — Unless 
Caesar himself had asked me, I would never have set 
out thither. — In sailing it is the part of skill to 
humour * the storm, even though you may not be 
able to gain* the harbour. {Lesson xliv. -4.) Let 
him be said, if you vdll ®, to have been cast out by 
me, provided only he go into exile. — (ift. B.) You 
assist me, as if you were contending for your own 
safety. — (i6. C.) Although thanks had been given 
to them by the magistrates, they still encountered ^ 
the violence and wrath of the excited* populace. 
{Lesson xlv. A.) I err in having made so many 
words about your purchases ^ — Meanwhile horsemen 
had been already sent forward to remove *® the mul- 
titude to Bome. — {ib. B,) Let us break forth by 
day: you are not fit men for" night to hide. — 
{ib. C.) There will be (some^^ who would blame 
me. — Who was there a/mong you^^ that had not 
offered " vows for his own victory ^* ? {Lesson xlvi. 
A.) What is the reason ", I wonder *^, why an attack 
has been made against me ? — {ib. B.) TuUus has 
selected *^ the Goelian Mount for his palace, in order 

* Opportimns. * Sicut • Profecto. * Artis est 

obsequL • Teneo. • Sane. ^ Subeo. * Incitatus. 
* Emptio. *® Traduco. ** Dignua qui, or Is qui. ^ <?«- 
nUdve. "Facio. ^* Dative. "Quid est? "See 

LesMn xxi. 06«. 2. ^^ Capio. See Le98<m ^pqeIx: ^tcfe ^. 
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that it may be more thickly ^® inhabited. — Did any 
bodily pain detain ^* you from coming to the games? 
— {ib. C.) No one doubted but that you were 
about shortly to set out. — I cannot help giving you 
thanks. — There was no reason why the city should 
not be blockaded by our army. 



LESSON 

Interrogatio Obliqna, or The Dependent Question. 

Rule. Any interrogative pronoun or particle when 
it depends upon a previous verb requires the subjunc- 
tive. For example, if I say, ' WJiat is he doing V 
* Wlien, did you come V — these are direct questions, 
and the indicative mood is to be used both in English 
and Latin: Quid fadt? Quando venisti? But if 
I say, * Tell me what he is doing ;' * / wonder when 
you came^ — these are indirect or dependent ques- 
tions, what and when depending respectively on tell 
and wonder ; and therefore in Latin their equivalents 
quid and quamdo are to be followed by the subjunc- 
tive : Die miM quid fadai ; Miror quando veneris. 
To repeat the Eule as simply as is possible : — * When 
an interrogative follows or depends upon any verb or 
phrase, it requires the subjunctive.' Qu^cesivi unde 
venissent^ quo tenderent^ I asked whence they had 
come, whither they were going. Quo die venturua 
sit, iricertv/m est, It is uncertain on what day he 
will come. Nemo potuit dicere ubi castra posituri 
essent, No one could tell where they would pitch 
{or, where they were about to pitch) their camp. 



-atji 



^* Frequenter. *• Teneo. 
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Observe that> while the interrogative clause is often 
placed first, it always grammatically stands last : for 
in the construction it follows or depends upon the 
principal clause. Thus in the last example but one of 
those given above. Quo die venturua eit is placed 
first ; but so far as the grammatical construction is 
concerned, this clause depends upon or follows m- 
cerium est 

The above construction is commonly called the 
OhUque^ Indirecb^ or DependeifU Question, and cor- 
rectly ; for, though the beginner may fail at first 
sight to perceive it, all such sentences are interro- 
gative in their character, and can easily be made 
interrogative in form also. Non vriteUigitwr quare 
bdlum indictum sit (It is not imderstood why war 
has been declared), may seem a mere statement; but 
it involves a question also, as will be seen by altering 
the form of the sentence. Quare heUum indictum 
est? Non intelligitur ; Why has war been declared ? 
It is not understood. — All compound sentences con- 
taininga dependent question can be similarly resolved, 
and thus it is clear that they are all interrogative in 
character, though not in form. 

Ohs, 1. In a single dependent question the English interrO"- 
gatiye particle if oi ichether is to be rendered (a) by numf or (6) 
more often by ne. Thus — ' They ask if (or wnether) he has set 
outy' must be rendered by Qmerunt num profectus sU ; or, more 
often, by QucBruntprofectusne sit, 

Ohs, 2. In a double dependent question the former inteiro- 
gative clause is usually introduced hjutrum — (a) expressed, 
or (5) understood, (in English by if or whether) : the latter clause 
sometimes by ««, but usually by a», (in English by or), Quasivi 
tdrum ptdriam servasset an percUdisset (or, more rarely, perdi" 
dissdm)y I asked if he had saved or ruined his country. Ad 
te confotgimUa, ignari hostis an amicus sis, We fly to you, 
ignorant whether you are an enemy or a friend. In this latter 
. example tdrum may be said to be understood before hostis. 
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Exercise, 

.(Dependent QtLeatiiyns irdroduced by interrogative 
pronouns.) Accordingly he was able to discover 
nether how great* was the size of the island^ nor 
what or how great nations inhabited it, nor what ex- 
perience in war * they had or what institutions they 
enjoyed*. — It will be difficult to say* how much we 
are hated * among foreign nations. — But who knows 
whixt sort of^ times will happen^ to the republic. — 
It matters very much* to which of the two^ you 
gave it. — It is uncertain whom they would have 
sent. 

(Dependent Qiiestions i/ntroduced by interrogative 
partides.) I do not know where *® I shall see you. — 
He could not guess " where we should see you. — No 
one knows when ** we are going to set out. — It was 
uncertain when they were intending to set out. — 
I wonder where *' they would have gone. — I do not 
call to mind " whence I fell, but whence I rose. — It 
is incredible how weary I am ** of the business. — 
How '* these matters stand *^ I have already shown 
you. — He asked the Gauls for what purpose *® they 
had been sent to Eome. — I ask these questions**: 

* Qoantus. * See Lesson lix. Ohs, 4 ' Utor. 

* Supine, * Say — In how great hatred we are. • Qualis. 
7 Say— Are about to be. « Permagni. •liter. >oUbi. 
^^ Suspicor. ^^ Quando — ^Bemember that qmim is never used 
to introduce a quesUon, ^ See Lesson vii Obs, ; and for the 
tense of the subjunctive to be here used, see Les$on xxzviL 
Bute C ^* Recorder. " Say — ^How (quam) it wearies 

me. *• Quomodo. *^ Say — ^Have themselves. *® Quam- 
ol»em. ^^ Use a neuter pronoun. See Lesson ii. Ohs, 3. a. 
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first, for what reason ^ has the property ^* of a most 
excellent citizen been sold**: next, why*' has it 
been sold for so little ^*. — He asked if** that seemed 
the poem of one beside hvmself^. — It is uncertain 
whether*^ they are willing to return home. — It 
makes a great difference*® whether** they perform 
the commands '° of a conqueror, or promise aid of 
their own accord.— He returns to the camp, ignorant 
if '^ praise or blame had been deserved. 



LESSON L. 

Oratio Obliqua, or The Oblique Oration. 

Rule A. If I say Romce hahito (I live at Rome), 
this is a direct statement; but if I say Sds vae 
RomcB hdbitare (You know that I live at Some), this 
is an indirect or oblique statement : for though the 
fact of my d/wdling at Rome is still stated, it is not 
put directly so far as grammar is concerned, but 
is made to depend on eds, the principal verb 
of the sentence. It must be remembered that all 
conjunctions and relative pronouns are followed ^y 
the subjunctive in indirect statements. In other and 
simpler words — All conjunctions and relative pro- 
nouns (as qui, quantua^ &c.) require the subjunctive, 
when tiiey follow or depend upon an accusative and 
infinitive. For example — Peti se a Pdtribua diayU, 

20Quare. «* Bona. »Veneo. «» Deinde cur. «* Tan- 
tulus. • ** Ohs, 1. a, *® Desipiens. •^ Ohs, 1. 6. 

^ Multum interest. ^ Express both interrogative particles, 

according to Ohs. 2. a. ^<^ Jussafacio. '^ Omit the first 

interrogative particle, according to Obs. 2. b. 
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quod plebi benigne fedssety He said that he waa 
being attacked by the patricians^ because he had 
acted kindly to the plebeians. This in a direct state- 
ment would be, Petebdtur quod feceroL Again, 
Nuntiat omnea qui arma ferre possmt adeeae cmte 
portam. He announces that all who can bear arms 
are present at the gate. This in a direct statement 
would be, Omnea qui arTna ferre poaaunt ante 
portam odaunL Once more — Conatat autern^ 
poatqua/m hceo cladea ait mintiatOy omnea arma 
cepiaae; But it is known that after this defeat waa 
announced all took up arms. This in a direct state^ 
ment would be, Poatqua/m hcac cladea eat nuntiata, 
om/nea a/rma ceperunt It will be seen from the 
last example that in Oratio ObUqua the clause, 
which depends upon and which grammatically 
follows the accusative and infinitive, is often placed 
before it. 

Ride B. The subjunctive is required after con 
junctions and relative pronouns, whenever they in- 
troduce a statement not necessarily or simply aa a 
fact, but aa the worda, opinion, or reflection of some 
one. Socratea in judicium vocaiua eat, quod cor- 
rumperet juvemiatem, Socrates was put on his trial, 
because, as his accusers said {or, as people thought), 
he was corrupting the youth. The subjimctive in 
this sentence stat^ nothing as to what Socrates was 
really doing, but only as to what he was said to be 
doing, or supposed to be doing by certain people. 
But if instead of quod corrumperet we had quod cor-' 
rumpebat, it would be stated not as matter of sup- 
position, but as a positive fact, that Socrates was 
guilty of this crime, and the sense would be — 
* Because Socrates waa corrupting the youth, he waa 
therefore put on his trial.' Again, Ecec u/rba et hcee 
me loca delecta/nt, in quibua aapientiaavmi viH 
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d/bspida/re solUi smt ; This city and these places 
delight me, in which, as I reflect^ the wisest men 
have been wont to dispute. In this sentence the 
discussions formerly held in Athens by philosophers 
are referred to. These discussions had indeed 
actually taken place, but they are spoken of not 
simply as a fact that had happened^ but as a fact 
present to and influencing the mind of the speaker : 
hence the subjunctive, because the tfumght or refleO' 
tion of some one is given. Once more — Prodiwrn 
wit committere,^dum Gallorum animi vigeant ; He 
wishes to fight, while, as he knows and takes into 
account, the spirit of the Grauls is unbroken. Accord- 
ing to Lesson xii. Rule (7, the conjunction duTn in 
the sense of while takes an indicative : but here it 
requires the subjunctive, because it introduces not a 
simple fact, but the thought with regard to that fact 
which influenced the commander's mind. 

It will be seen from the above three examples that 
the force of the Latin subjunctive in such cases must 
be given in English by some phrase (such as, as 
some saidy as he thought^ &c.) pareothetically inter- 
posed in the sentence. It should be observed also 
that the use of the subjunctive in all such instances 
is in accordance with the principles stated in Lesson 
xxxvi. Introductory Remarks, § II. 

Obs, Belative particles or adverbs (see Lesson xhd. HuHb A) 
require the subjunctive,, according to the above Bules^ under 
the same circumstances as the relative pronoun. Qonsiat non 
hnge ex eo loco oppidum Cassivellauni ahesse, quo satis magntts 
hominum numents convenerit; It is known that the town of 
OassivellaunuS; to which {or whither) a considerable number 
of men have come together; is not far distant &om that spot; 
Summa tgnamce arguebatuTf quod, unde sine teh.profwftus esset^ 
eo armatus rediret ; He was accused of the greatest cowardice, 
because^ as it was said; he was returning in arms to the place 
fipom which (or whence) he had come without a weapon. 
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Exercise. 

{On Rule A.) I said that pay ought not to be given 
to the soldiers, because ' it never had been given.— 
He says that he delivered up Falerii into the hands 
of the Bomans ^ since' he delivered into their power 
those boys. — We learned from you that the Suevi 
had held a council, after they had discovered that a 
bridge was being made. — The people decree that 
help ought to be denied to the men of Veil *, so long 
as * they are imder a kinff. — I answer that you bear 
with eimmity « the griff which you have sustained' 
through the death of a most intimate friend \ — 
They thought that there would be a field* for a 
brave and active man among a new people, where ^^ 
all nobility is sudden and dependeifU on ^^ worth. 

(On RvZe B.) The province of Gaul " is praised 
by the Senate, because " (as they say) it is resisting 
Antony. — Twenty-five slaves were crucified, because 
(as was believed) they had conspired in the Campus 
Martins. — Decius ordered the soldiers to raise a 
shout, since ^^ (as he saw) they did not escape 
notice"*.' — Hannibal was anxious to fight *^j while *^ 
(as he well knew) the enemy's army was untrained '^, 
while (as he reflected) his wound made the better of 
the (two) consuls useless, while the spirit of the 
Gauls was unbroken. — Two ambassadors arrived, 

' Quia. * See Lesson liii. Obs, 3. ' Quoniam. ^ Yeieutes. 

• Donee. * Moderate. ' Accipio. ® Amicissimus. 

• Locus. *o Ubi. See Obs. " Ex. " See Lesson xxv. 
06». WQuod. "Quoniam. " Fallo. i» Studeo 
ilecertare prselio. *' Dum. " Tiro. 
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sent to enquire ** about those things of which (as 
their instructions stated) Perseus had accused'^ 
Demetrius. 



LESSON LI. 

Oratio Obliqua continued. — ^A Becapitnlatory Bule. 

Rude 0. The principal verb in a sentence is, as 
a general rule, in the indicative. When there are 
two or more dependent clauses, if the verb in the 
first or most important of these is in the subjunctive, 
those in the other dependent clause or clauses must 
be so also. In other words — Whenever a con- 
junction or a relative follows a subjunctive, it re- 
quires a subjunctive after it. For example, MoTna/m 
jyrofectua esty ut qucB acta essent nuntianretj He set 
out for Eome to announce what had been done. 
Here profectua est is the principal verb, nuntiaret 
(the verb in the first or most important dependent 
clause) is in the subjunctive after ut according to 
Lesson xli. Rvle A, and a^cta essent is in the sub- 
junctive only because nuntiaret is. Again, Qaainvia 
scefpe irascar, quod vmhi non obternperesj quum 
litteras hvjusmodi mitta/niy tamen te iterum monere 
non dubitabo; Although I may be often angry 
because you do not obey me, when I send a letter 
of this sort, yet I will not hesitate to warn you 
again. Here dubitabo is the principal verb, irascar 
(the verb in the first or most important dependent 
clause) is in the subjunctive after quamvis according 
to Lesson xlv. Rule A, and quod and quum take the 
subjunctive simply because they themselves follow 

*• Supine, '® Ijisimula 
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tbe subjunctive irascar. Alter the sentence so that 
i/rasca/r may be changed into the indicative^ and 
then the other verbs also will be in the indicative ; 
and you must write, Scepe irascor, quod mihi non 
obterrvperaa, quum litteraa hujusmodi mitto ; aed 
to/men te iterum monere non dvhitoiho. Two more 
examples shall be given to this Eule. Creavere con- 
sules, qvd, quoniarn respvhlica in aurn/mo perictilo 
aitf eactemplo magistratum ocdpiant ; They have 
created consuls, who, since the republic is in the 
greatest danger, are to enter upon their office at 
once. Quonia/m usually takes an indicative accord- 
ing to Lesson xi. Rule B; but here, because it 
follows or depends upon the subjunctive occipidnt, 
it requires a subjunctive after it: ocdpiant is in 
the subjunctive according to Lesson xlv. Rule A, § iii. 
Once more, Roga/vi quid/aam id esset quod de laxni 
Alhano diceret, I asked what it was that he was 
saying about the Alban lake. Here esset is in the 
subjunctive, because it is in a dependent question, 
according to Lesson- xlix. Rule ; and the relative 
quod requires a subjunctive because it follows the 
subjunctive esset. — Though the beginner may fail 
to see it, the above Eule follows from the principles 
stated in Lesson xxxvL Introductory Remarks^ § 11. 

Obs, Here again, as in ^ules A and B of the last Lesson, 
relative particles and adverbs require the subjunctive under 
the same circumstances as the relative pronoun. Omnia pra^ 
vidit, ne in apertia campis, ubi turn essent, ab hostium eqmtatu 
opprimerentur : He took all precautions, lest they should be 
surprised by the enemy's cavalry in the open plains where thej 
then were. Ubi here takes the subjunctive only because it 
follows the subjunctive opprimerentur, which is the verb of the 
principal dependent clause. 

Rule D. The second paragraph of fihe subjoined 
Exercise contains examples of the Dependent Ques" 
tion, and of the three varieties of Oratio Ohliqua. 
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In other words, its object is to illustrate the Bules 
given in the two last Lessons, and Rule of this 
The examples are arranged in the order of those Boles. 

Exercise. 

{On Rule C.) He issued a decree that no one' 
should possess or sell the property of soldiers, as 
long as ^ they were in the camp. — Deceit secures* 
credit for itself in little matters, that, when it is 
worthwhile*, it may deceive with great profit*. — 
There were many who, although ® they did not think 
with me, yet did not dare to speak against you.— He 
wondered where the men were, with whom he had 
taken Veil, and who had always waged other wars 
with the greatest bravery ^ — Orders were given that 
they should at once return to the same place from 
whence ® they had departed. 

{On Rule D.) {Dependent Question.) I ask what 
money ^ you acquired in the province of Sicily„ from 
whom ^° or for how much you purchased each article ". 
— He could not answer who he was, where he was, 
whence he was, or why he had come thither. — All 
ask of me if he will come to Bome. — It makes a 
great difference whether you devastate another's^* 
territories^ or see your own to be wasted by fire. ** — 
{Oratio Obliqua.) It is certain that, as soon as^* 

* Ne quis. ' Donee. ' PrcBstruo. * Oper® pretium 

est Qiterallyf There is a reward for the trouble). ^ Merces. 

6 Quaaquam. ' Say — ^Most bravely. ® See Ohs. to BmIb C. 

® Quid argenti. ^® Say — ^Whence. ** Use a neuter pronoun. 

" Alienus. See Lesson viii. Obs. 2. a. " Uror. " Simul 

atque. 
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it was known " about the edict of Caesar, the chiefs 
conspired with the tribunes of the people. — He 
affirmed that all who favoured the cause '* of Caesar 
were absent from that meeting. — Thanks were given 
to the consul (as he was) returning from the slaughter 
at Cannae ^^^ because, it was said, he had not de- 
spaired of the commonwealth. — I cannot persuade *' 
him to keep quiet while ^^ the ambassadors go and 
return. 

NOTE. 

The Rules for the use of the subjimctive in Oratio 
Obliqua^ as given in the two last Lessons, should for 
the present be strictly adhered to by the beginner. He 
will meet with exceptions to them in his reading, and 
some will occur even in the Exercises of this Book. 
But to attempt to explain these, before the student 
is well-grounded in the general rules, might serve 
only to confuse his mind. The subject will be re- 
sumed in Pabt IV., and the exceptional cases ex- 
plained in Lesson cvii. 



LESSON III. 



Qunm and ftuod, Causal Particles.— -Soleo, and the 

Imperfect 

Rule A. It has been already stated that the 
causal particle quum (since) requires a subjunctive, 
but that quod (because) is followed by an indicative. 
Compare Lessons xlv. Rule -4, and xi. Rule B. 

ift CognoBCO. ^^ "Rob, plural, ^^ Gannensis^ on adfecHve^ 
»« See Lesaon xl. JRule B. " Dum. 
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Rule B* A customary or repeated action in past 
time may be expressed either by the imperfect of 
the verb^ or by soleo with the infinitive. Ita 
fadebcmt, and Ita facere aolebcmt (They used to 
act thus, or They were wont to act thus), are equiva- 
lent phrases. See Lesson v. Rule, § ii. 

phs, Agere and ferre both mean to plunder, and the two 
words are often found in combination. However the former 
(to drive off) relates strictlj to men and cattle : the latter (to 
carry off) to inanimate things. 

Exercise. 

{On Rules A cmd B.) That part of Britain which 
looks towards ^ the north the Caledonii inhabited, 
a nation uncivilized^ and addicted to the pursuits 
of war. Since they possessed* a barren and very 
poor region, they were often led * by the desire of 
plundering to make inroads into the richer plains of 
their neighbours *, (and) to drive oflF* from thence 
the oxen, and carry away booty of every kind. For ^ 
which reason the English also, angry on account of 
their lost wealth, used to take up^ arms hastily % 
and entering ^® the boundaries of their enemy, used 
to lay waste the country with sword and fire. By 
which things it was brought about** that almost in- 
cessant war was carried on with the greatest hatred 
between these two nations. 

{On Rule A») The army being landed, he left ten 

' Specto in. • Incultus. ■ Obtineo. * Say — They 

often, being influenced by the desire of plundering, were wont 
(soleo) to make, &c. * Finitimi. ^ Obs, ^ De. 

• Imperfect, • Raptun. '<> See Lesson xxiv. OlfS. 1. a. 

^^ Fio See Lesson zl. Hule B. 
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cohorts by the coast to guaxd ** the ships. Then, 
after having advanced*^ a three-days' journey, he 
came to a place excellently fortified : for all the 
entrances had been blocked up by trees placed close 
together ^K However" the soldiers of the seventh 
legion took the place, and drove the Gauls headlong 
from the woods, at the cost of only a few wounded *®. 
But Caesar forbad to pursue them to any great die- 
tance^'^j both because he was ignorant " of the nature 
of the locality, and because, a great part of the day 
having been (already) consumed, he wished time to 
be left for the fortification of the camp. 



LESSON ini. 



Conmiimis, and some other Adjectives. — ^Quam with a 

Superlative. 

Rule A. Communis (common), similis (like), 
and its compounds, proprius (peculiar to), par 
(equal), and many other adjectives, take sometimes 
a genitive, sometimes a dative. Non aui potuit esse 
dissimUiSy He could not be unlike himself. Patri 
svmUis est filiusy The son is like the father. 

Rule B. (i.) Quam, when prefixed to a super- 
lative adjective, increases the superlative force, and 
often denotes the highest possible degree of a quality. 
Quam plurimi milites venere. Very many soldiers 

*' Say — Which might be for a -pTotection (prasidium) to, 
" See Lesson xxv. Hule A, § ii. " Creber. ** At. '® Say 
— A few wounds having been received. " Use a com- 

parative adverb here, according to Lesson xxxii. Obs, 1, ** See 
Lesson vi. ^tde, § ii. 

K 
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indeed came. Quam maodmas posmnt copiae co- 
gunti or more often (by an ellipse of possum), 
Quam maodrrids copiaa cogunt, They collect as large 
forces as possible. The construction, if we fill up 
the ellipse, seems to be — Copias tam m/ignaa 
cogunt, quam {eas) mxxjximaa cogere possunt (ii.) 
Quam, is combined in the same way with superlative 
adverbs. Quam scepisrnne, exceedingly often. Hoc 
dieunt quara possfwnt Tnollisaime, or. Hoc dicunt 
quam wx>llis8ime ; They say this as gently as possible. 
The full construction would seem to be. Hoc dicv/at 
tam molliter qua/m pos&vmt dicere molliaaime. 

Ohs. 1. The feminine singular and neuter plural of the 
indefinite pronouns cdiquis and quis end not in cb (as is the case 
with qui and quis, relative and interrogative pronouns)^ but in 
d — being respectively aliqua and qua, 

Ohs. 2. Atque and ac are used as particles of comparison 
after adjectives and adverbs. Me dUigit cegm atque patrem mmniy 
He loves me as well as his own father. Xjonge alUer (or, Zonffe 
dUa) ao tu sentis dixi, I spoke far differently from what you 
think. Similia eratpavor ac bello proximo fuerai, There was a 
similar panic to what there had been in the last war. 

Obs. 8. You should often use the dative in Latin, where in 
English you liave the possessive case or a possessive pronoun. 
H(sc res jRojnanis timorem auxit, This increased the fear of the 
Romans (literallt/, increased fear to the Komans^. Se suaque 
omnia in manum JSannibaH tradiderunt, They dehvered them- 
selves and all they had into Hannibal's hands. JS^ mihi 
minuitur, My hope grows less (literally, Hope grows less for 
me). In the above and all similar instances this dative is the 
ordinary dative of the remoter object, for the sake of which 
something is or is done. 

Exercise. 

Although * in some respects * we may be inferior, 
yet to us men of a later age a lot has fallen' free 

* Quamvis. See Lesson xliv. Ride C. ' Aliqua ex parte, 

' Obtingo. 
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from * those disadvantages which are peculiar to bar- 
barous nations *. To whatever parts of our country 
you turn^ your eyes, you will find some^ marks 
which argue prosperity and a more refined® life 
among men ^. Here you will sefe valleys fertile ^® 
in corn, there very rich^ pastures: cities Are to be 
added ^* flourishing with wealth as great as possible, 
and men have built country-houses near '^ to these, 
which are mpre like the dwellings >^ of princes than 
of private citizens. Our ports lie open to the fleets 
of all nations, nor meanwhile is there any nation 
which is so ^^ powerful by sea as ourselves. Finally,^ 
the administration of our civil afiairs, and the insti- 
tutions which we have received from our fathers, are 
of such a kind^* as to excite either the admiration 
or the envy of the other states*^ of Europe. All 
enjoy liberty : the citizens obey the magistrates, the 
magistrates the laws. To speak briefly ^^ there is 
no country more fortunate, nor (one) to which" 
heaven^® has given more advantages. Would that 
we might make a good use of ^ these so great bless- 
ings, and not show'* ourselves ungrateful and un- 
worthy of divine aid 1 

^ Liber . ab : or Non obnoxius, with dative, ^ Genitive, 

* With regard to the tense, see Lesson x. RtdeB, ^ Aliquis — 
Translate marks by a neuter noun, and see Ohs, 1. ^ Ex- 
ctdtus. • See Lesson lix. Ohs, 4. *<* Fetus. ** Accedo, 
active voice, " Vidnus. *' Domus, dative, ** ^Eque. See 
Ohs, 2. ^^ Ejusmodi. See Le^on xli. Rtde B* ^^ Ohs, 3. 
*^ llem brevi prsBcido. ^® See Lesson xlv. Rule C, ^^ Deus. 

* Say — Would that (tdinam) we may use well I See Lesson 
xxxvi. Rule C, ^ Prsebeo. 

n 2 
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LESSON LIY. 

The Last Lesson contmiied. 

Hides. The same as those given in the last 
Lesson. These should both be read again. The 
subjoined Exercise also is a continuation of the last. 

Obs, 1. Notice the difference between the English and Latin 
idiom with regard to mmmus, tmtis, ejctremus, niedius, and other 
adjectiyes of £>cdlity. Where we use a substantiye followed hy 
another substantiye in the genitiyO; we find in Latin an adjec- 
liye agreeing with a substantiye. Imum mare, the bottom of 
the sea : summia in montibuSf on the tops of the mountains : 
extrema oratiOf the last part of the speech. It is true that 
sometimes the neuters of these adjectiyes are used as substan- 
tiyes; and so you may render ' In the middle of the bouse/ 
either by In medm cBdibus^ or according to the EngUsh idiom 
by In medio cedium. The former howeyer of these two con- 
structions is by far the more common^ and is to be used through- 
out the subjoined Exercise. 

Ohs, 2. Obserye the use of tantum abed followed hjtci,.,itt, 
Tantum ahfuit td Hhrum auxUio Jlrmaremur, ut eHam porta 
prohibereniur nostra naves, So far were we from being streno^h- 
ened by their help, that our ships were eyen excluded m)m 
the harbour. Adeo non and adeo nihil are used by Liyy, 
though not by Cicero^ to conyey the same meaning. Adeo non 
(or^ Adeo nihil) iUorum auxiUoJirmaU sumus, ut^ &c,, So com- 
pletely were we not strengthened (or. So little were we 
strengthened) by their help^ that^ &c. Both the aboye phrases^ 
tantum ahest ut and adeo nihil ut, must be referred to Lesson xli. 
Bule B ; in other words, they are used in Gonsecutiye Sentences. 

Exerdae. 

But there was formerly ^ a time, in which things 
very diflferent^ from these were to be seen by one 
making a journey through Britain. It is known 
that in many districts* there was nothing besides 



* Antea. * Dissimilis, toUh genitive, • Hegio. 
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forests and marshes. (The men) who then inhabited 
the land, were of a character truly barbarian, and 
unacquainted^ with all the arts which have so much 
benefitted* posterity. They paid little attention* 
to agriculture, but they had collected very Trux/ny 
cattle iTideed'' for themselves ; and the greater part 
of their food consisted of milk, cheese, and flesh. 
They enclosed* spots of narrow dimensional in the 
middle '* of woods for towns : huts woven of osiers " 
served them " instead of houses.. They were much 
occupied*' in hunting and in wars. So far were 
they from " being addicted to maritime pursuits, 
that they seldom or never visited the neighbouring 
shores of Graul* The vessels which they were accus- 
tomed to use were boats ** sewn together of ** skins : 
and *^ on account of the frail character " of these 
they dared neither to trust themselves to a rough 
sea^ nor to seek distant lands. From so humble a 
beginning do great things love to take their rise ^^ : 
and if you follow^* back some^* wide river to its 
source, you will find a small spring^*. — When this 
was announced, he wrote as quickly as possible to 
Bome. 

^ Rudis; with genitive ^ Frosum. ^ Minime studeo. 

^ Quam^ %oith a superlative adjective, * Munio. ^ Arctus locus. 
^^ Obs. 1. " Ablative of material. " Say— Were to them. 
" Versor. " Obs. 2. « Linter. " Ex. " Begin 
this sentence with the relative pronoun, according to the in- 
structions given in Lesson zz. Obs. ^^ Fragilitas. ^^ Say 
— ^Are' great things usually wont to arise. ^ See lesson z. 

Mule B, ^ Aliquis — See Lesson Izzzii. Obs, 8; and take 

care to translate river by a neuter noun. ** Fons, 
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lESSON LV. 
The Dative after Verbs compoimded with a Preposition. 

Rule, Verbs compounded with prepositions gene- 
rally govern a dative, Im/poeuit coronam capiti 
meo. He placed a crown on my head. ObrepU nobis 
8€7iectu8y Old age creeps upon us. (knmibus in-- 
terfui diaputationibusj I took part in all the dis- 
cussions. Before you attempt the subjoined Exercise, 
study carefully the three following Observations. 
They are intended to warn you against certain 
mistakes into which begiimers are very apt to falL 

Ohs* 1. In applying the above Hule be careful to dis- 
tinguish between tne construction of transitive and intran- 
sitive verbs. Transitive verbs tbus compounded with a pre- 
position tiiud have an accusative. Jndirtt heOiumj He declared 
war; AUuli Htteras, I broii^t a letter. They m^ ?uive a 
dative also. Indiodt helium vokcis, He declared war against 
the Volfici ; AituM tihi litteraSf I brought a letter to you. But 
intransitive verbs compounded with prepositiona take a dative 
only. AcOueret lateri meo, He clings to my side. Indictum est 
heUum VcHeciSf War was declared against the Volsci. Beware 
of such wrong constructions as — maicere heUo, To declare war; 
Afferre Utterie, to bring a letter. 

Ohs, 2. In transdating such a sentence as 'I opposed his un- 
dertaking/ the begioner is liable to fall into error. If he use the 
transitive verb oppono, he can only do so correctly by giving a 
different turn to the sentence^ and sayings OppostU me incepto 
ejusj I opposed myself to his undertakmg. It is better to use 
the intransitive verb ohstOj and to render uterally; Ohditimoepto 
ejus, I opposed (I stood in the way of) his undertaking. 
Young scholars would be apt to confuse the transitive and 
intransitive verb^ and to write^ Opposm tTiapto ^'us. Such a 
construction is utterly wi'ong^ as may be seen from Oba. 1. 

Obs. 8. Ent^lish tmnsitive verbs may, and often must, be 
rendered by a Latin intransitiye verb. Hence we sW 
have the dative or some other case in Latin, where we have 
the accusative in English. Placet miht, He pleases me. 
Meimntt meij He remembers me, Dtiitur ilia voluptaUf He 
enjoys that pleasure. Accordingly in translating the sentence, 
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'He surpasses me in learning/ — ^if we use the transitiye verb 
superOf we shall have exactly the same construction in Latin as 
in English ; Superat me doctrina : but if we use the intransi- 
tive verb prastOf we must use a dative in Latin ) JPrcestat mihi 
(He stands before me — and so, He surpasses me) doctrina. 
Similarly we must write, Jubetme, but Imperat mihi (He com- 
mands me) : and LcBdit me, but Nocet mihi (He hurts me). 
The reason of this difference of case is — that, while hsdo means 
to injure, noceo means to be injurious to. All such instances are 
to be explained in the same way. 

Exercise. 

Columbus was so skilled in naval science, that he 
easily surpassed * all of his own time. Accustomed 
himself from boyhood * to the sea, he had also ap- 
plied ' his mind diligently to the books of those who 
had written on maritime affairs. He was a man of 
extraordinary* perseverance, and not less prudent 
in * deliberation than firm ^ in action. There was in 
him the greatest boldness ^ to ® undertake dangers, 
the greatest wisdom in the midst of • dangers them- 
^Ives. Nor did he want ^^ even more excellent 
qualities ^^ He well knew, which is (the mark) of 
a really great ^^ commander, both to restrain the 
seditious and to inspire courage into the timid. 
Many, things were opposing '^ his designs : the 
dangers of an unknown sea, ships little ^* fit for so 
long a voyage, (and) lastly the fears and cowardice 
of his own men. But, using ^*. almost incredible art, 

^ Prsesto. See Ohs. 8. . ' Say — ^From a boy. • Adhibeo. 
See Ohs, 1. * Unicus. * In, foUoioed by a gerund, 

6 Pertinax. ' Say — Very much of boldness. ® Ad, fol^ 

Imved by a gerundive, ® Liter. *® Say — Nor were there 

wanting to him, "Virtus. *' Summus. " 06». 2, 

** Parum. ** Past participle. 
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he persuaded the sailors even against their will ^^ to 
persevere *^ in their enterprise ^®. The event sur- 
passed ^^ his Lope. In his earlier ^ voyages he dis- 
covered very many, and those very rich islands : and 
having crossed the ocean for the third time^*, he 
was the first ** to touch the shores not of India, as 
he had expected, but of a new world unknown to 
the nations of antiquity *'. The last part of his 
life ^* brought with it very much misfortune, so that 
he who beyond ^* others had benefitted '^ mankind 
passed some time in chains and a prison. 



LESSON LVI. 



Certain Xntransitive Verbs compoimded with a 

Preposition. 

Rule. Intransitive verbs compounded with a pre- 
position usually take the dative, as was explained in 
the last Lesson. But sometimes a verb thus com- 
pounded acquires a transitive meaning, and conse- 
quently comes to be considered as a transitive verb, 
and takes the accusative after it: as, Prceveni volun- 
tatem tuarriy I anticipated your wishes. This is the 
case in the following Exercise with prcecedo, I go 
before, I siupass. Indeed in writers of the Augustan 
era there is no authority for using prcecedo with a 
dative. — The above Eule applies principally to verbs 
compounded with prce : as prcBcurro, prcesto, &c. 

^^ Invitus. See Lesson xiy. Obs, 8. ^^ See Lesson xl. Mule B, 
" Inceptum. *« Supero. See Obs, 3. ^ Prior. " Tertio. 
*' SeeXcsson viii. Ohs, 1. ^ Antiquus. See Lesson viii. Obs. 8. a. 
«* Extrema SBtas. «* Pwb. ^ See Lesson li. Eule C. 
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Obs* 1. Fera is simply a wUd head, as opposed to oxen^ 
sheep, and other animals, domesticated or tamed : beUua is to 
be used for a beast, where size or ferocity is in question. Bedia 
is the general word for a beast, an animal, 

Obs. 2. Nttnquam means ^ never/ ^ at no time : ' muquam, 
' nowhere/ ^ in no place/ There is a similar distinction between 
unquam and usquam, 

Obs. 8. Beware of using adverbs in um with words of a 
comparative or superlative signification : use instead the cor- 
responding ablative forms in o. Sis rebus mtdtum detector (I 
am much pleased with these things) is correct. £ut you must 
say His rebus muUo tnagis detector (I am much more pleased 
with these things), and MuUo maxima parsperiit (By far the 
greatest part perished) : in either of me two last sentences 
multum would DO wrong. Similarly you must write — Aliquanto 
mdiores dodrina fuimus. We were a good deal superior (supe- 
rior by a good deal) in learning. Quanta nos virtute antecedit ! 
How greatly (UteraUy, By how much) he excels us in worth I 
CaiuspauUo post solis ortum decessit, Caius died a little after 
sunrise. Post pauUo omnes redienmt. They all returned soon 
afterwards. In the above sentences, it would be incorrect to 
use aliquantum, quantum^ and pauUum, 

Exercise. 

There is no one who * says that he can enumerate 
all the animals of that district. But it is known 
that many sorts of wild beasts * breed ' in these dis- 
tant forests, which are nowhere ^ seen * in our island. 
There are tigers which surpass ^ all other beasts ^ in 
fierceness. Their strength® is great, their activity 
is great. They spare neither beast nor man, whom 
they may have seen® (when) hungry. And although *® 
they more often seek their prey " by night, yet those 
who make journeys are never quite secure. " There 

> See Lesson xlv. JSuIe C, § iii. " Obs. 1. • Nascor. 

* Obs. 2. * See Lesson 1. Rule A. ® Prsecedo. ^ Obs. 1, 

• yis, singular. ® See Lesson ix. Ride, § iv, *® Quan^uam. 
*^ Pwedor. ^^ Admodum tutus. 

»3 
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is a second sort of those (animals), which are called 
buffaloes. These are like bulls in appearance, colour, 
and shape; but they excel *^ (them) a good deal in 
SYjiftness. The size of their horns differs much from 
the horns of our oxen. These on account of their 
swiftness it is diflScult to run down ^* : but they 
catch** them with great pains'® in pitfalls, and 
(then) kill them* By this toil the young men harden 
themselves, and by this sort of hunting exercise 
themselves : and they who have slain most of these 
(animals) gain *^ great praise. But not even (when) 
caught young '* can they grow-accustomed to men 
and be tamed ^K They collect ^^ the horns carefully, 
and ornament them with silver: these at^' their 
most splendid ^^ banquets they use for cups, nor is 
there (anything) that they more covet, or (that) they 
value more highly ^. 



LESSON LYII. 



English Verbs of both Transitive and Intransitive 
meaning. —Two or more Singular Noxins coupled 
together. 

Bule A. (i.) Some English verbs, as to feed^ to 
buTUy &c,y have both a transitive and an intransitive 



^' Antecedo. Sfee oho Obs, 8. " Cursu assequor. " Say — 
They kill them caught. See Lesson xxv. Sule C, *« Studiose. 
^^ Fero. -' Parvulufl. See also Lesson Ixi. Ohs. 1. *^ Mansue- 
facio. *® Conqmro — Construct this sentence in Latin with a 
verb and passiye participle^ instead of with two active verbs as 
in English. »* In. " Araplus. ^^ pius—Be careful as 
to what case you use. 
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sense. This is seldom the case in Latin> and there- 
fore in translating such an English verb be careful 
to observe in which sense it is used. *The shepherd 
feeds (transitive) sheep,' Pastor pasdt oves: but, 
*The sheep feed (mtransitivey Oves pascurvtur. 
Again, * I bum the house,' Uro domum : but, * The 
house bums {mtransitive),^ DoTrms a/rdet. Once 
more, *He increases (or, makes large) the city,' 
Auget urbem: but, *The city increases {ory grows 
large),' Cresdt urbs. (ii,) In the case of many of 
the above verbs the transitive sense can be given by 
the active voice of a Latin verb, and the intransitive 
sense by the passive voice of the same verb. Hcec 
res anit mvmiit tibi spem aut auget. This circum- 
stance either lessens or increases your hope. And 
intransitively — jBToc re spes tibi aut minuitur aut 
augetur. By reason of tMs circumstance your hope 
either lessens or increases. 

Rule B. (i.) Two or more singular nouns usually 
have a plui'al verb, adjective, or relative. Hasdrubal 
et Mago coesi sunt, Hasdrubal and Mago were slain. 
If the nouns are names of inanimate things, the 
adjective or relative will usually be in the neuter 
gender. Mums et turris dejecta sunt. The wall 
and tower were thrown do^n (literally, were things 
thrown down), (ii.) Sometimes however, but prin- 
cipally in the case of inanimate things, the verb, 
adjective, or relative, agrees only with the nearer 
of two or more substantives. Murus et tv/rris de- 
jecta est. The wall and tower were thrown down: 
dejecta here is the feminine Singular agreeing with 
turris. This agreement with the nearer substantive 
occurs especially when the verb precedes. Dyectum 
est muri aliquanium et duce turres^ A considerable 
part of the wall was thrown down and two towers. 
Or you may vary the order of the words — Dejectae 
sunt dues twn^es et mnri aliquantiim. 
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Exercise. 

London * has now increased ^ to so great a size 
as ' easily to surpass all the other towns of Europe 
both in the number of its citizens and the extent* 
of its boundaries. But, at the time* concerning 
which we are writing, things had not yet come to 
their highest pitch of prosperity \ This great city, 
which now stretches^ without a break ^ many miles 
along ^ the banks of the Thames, was then divided 
into two distinct parts. One the merchants, shop- 
keepers, mechanics^®, and all that class** occupied: 
in the other the king had fxced his home ^K There 
was a space between, in which the orchards, gardens, 
and houses of the nobles *^ were placed **. In those 
localities which incline ** towards the north, where 
now merchandise collected from almost all parts ot 
the world is sold *®, cattle used then to feed. The 
city was joined to the further bank by one bridge, 
which, having been made with low *^ arches, was an 
impediment to the shipping *®. The dress also and 
the appearance *^ of the men are changed ^° ; nor are 
the houses themselves like to those which two hun- 
dred years ago ** were burned to the ground ^^ by 

* Londinium. * Use an active intransitive verb. See Rule 
^. § 1. 'In tantum ut. * Amplitude. * Say — ^At 

that time. ^ Ouhnen fortunaB. ^ Extendo (a ti'onsitive 

verb). See HtUe A. § ii. ^ Uno tenore. * Praeter. 

*° Opifex. " Genus. ** Oonsido. " Optimates. 

1* See Rtde J9. § i. " Verge. *« Veneo. " Brevis. 

*® Navigium, jjlt^ral. '** Habitus. *® Put the verb first in 
this sentence, and construct according to Htde B, § ii. See 
also Leasm iii. Ruky § ii. '* Abhinc. ^ Ad solum. 
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the great ^ fire. In short **, the look of the whole 
city is so altered **, that, if one of the old citizens 
were to rise from the dead *^, he would scarcely be 
able to recognize iU 
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Nouns of Hnltitade. — The Worthier Person, and the 

Worthier Gender. 

Rule A. A noun of multitude, i. e., a substantive 
singular in form but not in sense, often has a verb, 
adjective, or relative, in the plural number. But in 
writing prose this rule must be applied with caution. 
Pars, whether standing alone or combined with 
magna, major, mxjiaAma, generally has a plural 
verb, &c. : as, Maayi/ma pars eorum ccesi sunt, 
The greatest part of them were slain ; i. e.. Most of 
them were slain* But all other nouns of multitude, 
such as turba, manus, muUUudo, should by the 
beginner be invariably joined to a singular verb, 
&c., or he will easily fall into mistakes. For in- 
stance, SvAeunt Romana juventus (The Soman 
youth advance) is good in poetry, but inadmissible, 
or nearly so, in prose ; where we should find, Suhit 
Romana juventus. Accordingly, while we say in- 
differently in English, *The crowd who were sur- 
rounding us,' or, * The crowd which was surroimding 
us,' we must say in Latin prose, Twrha quae nos dr^ 
cvumstahati — Twrha qui nos ci/rcumstaba/nt would 
be incorrect, or at best very unusual, 

*5 Die iiigens^ or simply ille. See Lesson Ixzx. Oba, 2. ** De- 
nique. ** Novo. '* Ab inferis exsisto. See Lesson xliu, 

BuleJB. 
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Rule B. The first person is worthier than the 
second, the second than the third. Si tu et Tullia 
valetiSf bene est: ego et Cicero vcUemua; If you and 
Tullia are well, I am glad : I and Cicero are well. 
In Latin the worthier person must always stand 
first: this is not necessary in English. ^My wife 
and I wish it,' is correct, but in Latin the two 
nouns must change places. Accordingly, the famous 
Ego et rex Tneus of Wolsey, if bad in a courtier, 
would have been good in a mere grammarian. 

Rule C. In the case of living persons, the mas- 
culine gender is worthier than the feminine, and 
therefore an adjective or relative referring to two 
or more nouns of different gender, will be in the 
masculine. But in the case of inanimate things, a 
plural adjective or relative referring to two or more 
nouns, will be in the neuter gender. Pater et JUia 
ccesi suntf The father and daughter were slain :— ^ 
but, Murus et turns dyecta sunt, The wall and 
tower were thrown down ; and, Reddite oppidwm et 
arcem quce cepistis, Sestore the town and citadel 
which you have taken. 

Ohs, Salvus means aafey in good health : — Incolumis means 
safe, as one who has escaped from dangers. In the first sen- 
tence of the subjoined iExercise, there is a reference to the 
perils of a voyage, and therefore the latter word is to be used. 

Exercise. 

Because you write that you and Balbus have 
arrived safe ^, my wife and I * ought greatly to 
rejoice. But we are affected at the loss of ^ such 
Mends, and the whole house mourns with us. To 



* Obs, 2 See liule B. ^ Say — Being deprived oL. 
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« 

me indeed, out of the many sad days which I have 
seen ^ in my life, that was the saddest, when I con- 
ducted* thee, my brother®, to the ship. The 
sorrow of the crowd ^ who were following us, and 
the dangers of a winter voyage, had made me 
anxious : but the loss ® which, as I reflected, I 
myself was about to receive® from your departure, 
was chiefly moving (my) tears. The house, the 
games, the pursuits came into my ^® mind, which, 
as I remembered, we had shared** in boyhood. I 
recalled the names of all with whom we then lived 
in intimacy **. The greater part of these had long 
since *^ been snatched away by death 2 of my father 
and my only little daughter ", whom** I loved above 
all, I had lately seen the funerals. But so long as *® 
you and our (friend) Balbus were present, consoling 
myself with that *^ society, I reckoned *® all other 
things of less (account). Now I not only feel that 
I have lost you both, but those old woimds, which 
seemed to have healed *®, break out afresh ^, and 
my father and daughter again demand my tears **. 
I have nothing more to say. I could wish** that you 
would write to me as often as possible. Farewell. 

* Say — Out of the many days which I have seen sad 
(ones). * Deduce. ® Vocative, "^ See last part of 

little A* ^ Incomniodum. ® Percipio. See Lesson 1. ^ule B, 
and especially the last paragraph. ^^ See Lesson liii. Ohs, 8. 
" Particeps sum. ** Familiariter utor. " Say — Much 

before. See Lesson Ivi. Ohs. 8. " Filiola. »* Hurd. 

i« Quamdiu. *^ Iste. *^ ^stimo. *® See Lesson Ivii. 

Ride A, ^ Recrudesce. '* Say — Are again to be lamented 
by me. ^ Present subjunctive. See Lesson xxxvi. Rtde A, 
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LESSON LIX. 

Copulative Verbs. 

Rule A. Copulative Verbs take the same case 
after them as before them. Copulative verbs are 
those which couple together two words relating to 
the same thing or person : such are 8um,fio, vocor, 
and other passive verbs of callmg, vivo, venio, 
mittor^ &c. Tu es Gcesar, Thou art Caesar. Sdo te 
fuiase tristem^ I know that you were sad. Voqa/mur 
Bomaniy We are called Bomans (noa being under- 
stood before vocamur). Servua quidam venit (or, 
missus est) nurdius cladis, A certain slave came 
(oTy was sent) as a messenger of the defeat. Sci/mua 
Catonem sapientem haberi, We know that Cato is 
deemed wise. Tibi i/ngrato non esse licet, It is not 
lawful for you to be ungrateful. 

Rule B. When a copulative infinitive immedi- 
ately follows another verb, be careful as to the 
construction. Servius vult fieri poeta, Servius 
wishes to become a poet. Here the case before 
fi^ri is Servius, the subject of the sentence and 
nominative to vult; and therefore poeta the word 
after fieri must be in the nominative also — not in 
the accusative, as a beginner would be apt to think. 
Similarly, Nemo voluit esse servus. No one wished 
to be a slave. Solemus appellari poetce. We are 
wont to be called poets. Hce gentes dicuntur fuisse 
libercBy These nations are said to have been free. 

Obs, 1. Safe and secure have much the same meaning in 
English, or perhaps secure is the stronger word of the two. 
But tutus and securus are not synonymous : for, whereas the 
former word means safe from danger, the latter (except in later 
writers) means only y)'ce /row anxiety. You may be without 
apprehension of danger (securus) j and yet not safe (tutus) from 
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it. Securi surit, sed minimetuti : a free but exact translation of 
this is^ ' They think themselves safe^ but are far from being so.' 
Tutus is the passive participle of tueor : securtM is compounded 
of ae (free from) and cura, 

Obs, 2. The difference between aut, ,, atdf and sive . . . sive 
(written also sen ,. » seu), wiU be best understood by an exam- 
ple. JSbc out verum est autfalsumj This is either true or false. 
Mac, sive falsa sunt sive vera, mkU me movent, These things^ 
whether th^ are true or false^ influence me not at aU. 

Ohs. 3. Sometimes the genitive of the person implied by a 
possessive pronoun is followed by another genitive agreeing 
with it. Sua unius mmiu id fecit, He did this with his own 
hand alone. Here sua manu, his hand, is equivalent to the hand 
of him, and so unius agrees with sui (of himself) contained 
in, or implied by sua. So too in the phrase nosira ipsorum 
virtus (our own personal worth), ipsorum agrees with nostrum 
(of us) lying hid in the possessive pronoun nostra. Similar 
constructions are common m Greek poetry. Thus, roitixov cuixa 
TrarpoQ is equivalent to t6 alfia rov kfiov trarpoQ^ the blood of 
my father : and, N«<Troply irapd vrfi TlvXijyevsoQ ^aaiXijoQ — is the 
same as, vapa vtjX "SkcTopog ^aaiXijog, By the ship of Nestor the 
kii^. 

Obs, 4. It is a common mistake among beginners to suppose 
that Uie genitive is to be used in Latin only where we nave 
the sign of in English. But tiie truth is that we often require 
the genitive case in Latin after another substantive, where in 
English we have from, in, for, among, or some other prepo- 
sition, followed by a noun. Vacatio militia. Exemption from 
military service. Amor patria. Love for one's country. NuUa 
aducia sui victis est. The conquered have no confidence in 
themselves. — The above remark applies also to the genitive 
after many adjectives. Avidi laudis sunt, They are eager for 
praise. 

Eocerdae. 

No one therefore ought * to be called entirely free 
from care '. For those whose lot it is ' to be rich 
have much anxiety about many things ; and on this 
account because * they think that they can become 



* Debeo. * Obs. 1. ' Say — ^Those to whom it has 

chanced (eontrnffo), * Propterea quod. 
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vex J poor, they often do not live happily*. For no 
one can be happy, (while) in fear of very great 
things. Nor in truth ^ is he who possesses few 
things to be considered free from care. For, 
although^ all things which are held necessary for 
the purposes * of life are present *, he either ^° 
generally is not content with that fortune, or other 
causes compel him to be anxious. For, whether *® 
he is rich or poor, he will fall into some circum- 
stances" in which it wiM not be po88ii)le to be at 
ease '* with a jquiet mind. If he» shall have heard 
that a friend is in danger, if his children or his 
wife are ill, if his own personal *' health is becoming 
infirm, what great cares will usually thence arise I 
The terms ** therefore of our lot are not such ^* 
that we should be able to foresee future events, or 
that we should have freedom ^^ from every care: 
nor do I think that any one else ought to be called 
happy, than (the man) who feels ^^ that he himself 
and aU that bdonga to hvm^^ are governed and 
directed ^^ by a kind Providence *^ Wherefore I 
earnestly exhort you to take heart, and not** to 
suffer yourself to be overwhelmed by this great wave 
of calamity*'. 

* Beatus. See Lesson xiv. Obs, 8. ® Vero. ' Etsi. 

See Lesson xliii. JRtde A, ^ Usus. • Suppeto. *° Obs. 2. 
" Casus. " Licet consistere. " Obs. 3. ** Conditio, 
singular, ^^ Is. See Lesson xli. Rule B. ^^ Vacuitas. See 
also Obs, 4. " Suliiunctive, " Say— All his (things). 

"Gubemo. ^^Dei numen. "Neve. "Say — As if 
by a wave, so by the greatness of this calamity. 
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LESSON LX. 

A Compound Infinitive after a Copulative Verb. — The 
Genitive and Ablative of Quality. 

Rule A. From the explanation given in Rule B 
of the last Lesson it is obvious that, when a com- 
pound tense of the infinitive mood immediately 
follows a copulative verb^ the participle must be in 
the nominative. Consul didtur ease oppugnaturus 
urbem. The consul is said to be about to assault the 
town. Here the noim which precedes esse is consul 
(the subject of the sentence) in the nominative case, 
and hence the participle which follows the copulative 
esse must be in the nominative also. Similarly we 
must write Videntur profecturi esse. They seem to 
be about to set out: Dicetur esse vi eject^^^, He will 
be said to have been driven out by force: Classis 
prqfecta esse putatur^ The fleet is thought to have 
set Out. In all the above examples esse might be 
omitted by ellipse, according to Lesson xviii. Obs. 1. 
— Here read the subjoined Note. 

Note, The grammars however are right in giving the 
compound infinitive tenses as aniaturum esse, amatum esse, &c.: 
for esse is usually preceded by an accusative noun^ and tiiere- 
fore is usually comoined with, or rather followed by, an accu- 
sative participle. In the exceptional cases explained above it 
is otherwise. We must say, Dixerunt Ciceronem secidumm 
esse. They said "that Cicero would follow : Ferunt earn laudatam 
esse, They relate that she was praised : Putant decern naves esse 
capias. They think that ten ships have been captured. But we 
must say, Jbicebatur Cicero secutwus esse, Cicero was said to be 
about to follow : (Ea) laudata esse feirtwr. She is related to 
have been praised : PaAavdur decern naves esse captce, Ten ships 
are thought to have been taken. In the former three examples 
esse IB preceded by an accusative, in the latter three by a nomi- 
nalive ; and the case of the participle varies accordingly. 

Rule B, The quality of a thing or person, when 
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expressed by an adjective and substantive combined, 
is put sometimes in the genitive, sometimes in the 
ablative. Res magni^pretii, A thing of great value : 
Vir prceatanti ingenio, A man of remarkable talent. 
Sunt sancB mentia^ They are of sound mind. Sunt 
bono animOf They are of good courage. 

Eonerdse. 

{On Rule A.) He appeared to me to have been 
exceedingly' disturbed. — This system* is thought 
to have been invented in Britain, and to have been 
brought across^ thence into Gaul. — Eaising his 
hands to heaven, he is said to have prayed* thus. — 
In proportion as * they approach nearer to death, 
they seem as it were ® to see the land, and to be at 
length about to come into harbour after ^ a long 
voyage. 

{On Rule B.) All this nation is said to be exceed- 
ingly ® addicted to religious rites ^ ; and for that 
reason those who have been visited with the more 
severe diseases, and those who are conversant with *® 
battles and dangers, either immolate human vic- 
tims *', or vow that they will immolate them : be- 
cause, unless the life of a man be rendered ^* for the 
life of a man, they think that the deity** of the 
immortal gods cannot otherwise be appeased: and 
as a state ** they have sacrifices of the same sort 
instituted. Others have images of a huge size '*, 

* Vehementer. * Disciplina. • Transfero. See Lesson 

xviii. Obs, 2. b. * Precor. * Quo. * Quasi. ^ Ex. 
* Admodum. ® "ReligiOf plural, *® Versor in. ** Say — 
Men for victims. " Suhftmctive, *' Numen. ** Publioe, 
" Ablative. See Rule B, 
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the limbs of which, made of woven osiei's ^% thej 
fill with live men : and these ^^ (images) being set 
on fire, the men are surrounded by the flame and 
killed *^ They think that the punishments of those 
who have been detected ^^ in theft, or in robbery or any 
crime, are more pleasing to the immortal gods : but, 
when a supply^® of this sort (of ofifenders) fails, they 
descend to the punishment ^^ even of innocent men. 



LESSON LXI. 

Is and Sol distingnished. 

Rule. In the subjoined Exercise the beginner 
must be careful how he renders Ae, they, hiSy theirs^ 
&c. He had better here read again the directions 
given in Lesson xviii. Rule E, From these he will 
see when he should use some case of is or a similar 
pronoun, and when sui or suus. 

Ohs, 1. JVe . . . qiiidenif not even. The word on which the 
emphasis is to be placed stands between ne and quidem. If a 
facere ne CcBsari quidetn licet, Not even Gassar may act thus. 
Ne loqui quidetn nobis Ucuii, We were not allowea to speak 
even. 

Oba. 2. Castra means soldiers^ tents — many of them placed 
together, and hence a camp. The Eongolar castrum was ohso- 
lete in the Augustan age, except as a proper name : for instance, 
Casirum Album was the name of a place in Sp^. Therefore 
the word tent is to be rendered by tabemacufum. The words 
hibema (winter-quarters), cediva, stativa, are properly spealdng 
neuter a^jectives^ and to be explained by an ellipse of castra, — 
IVataHum is a generdCs tent, 

** Say — ^Woven of osiers. *^ Qui. *^ Exmnmo — Use 

here a participle and verb instead of two verbs, according to 
Lesson xxy. Rule C, ^' Comprehendo. See Lesson 1. Rule A, 
«>Copia. ^^ Plural. 
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Ohs, 3. Misereor and miseresco, I pity, govern a genitiye, 
miseroTf I express pity for, I compassionate or deplore, an accu- 
sative. Misereor tuij I pity you : but, Miseror tua damna, I 
deplore your losses. 

Obs, 4. AtOy I say, is followed by an accusative and infini- 
tive. Ait se poetam esse non m^lum, He says that be is not a 
bad poet. JkqiMm or inquto, I say, introduces the exact words 
used by tbe speaker. Poeta sum, itiquit, non mahis, I am, sayj 
he, not a bad poet. It is true that aio is sometimes constructed 
like inguio : but the distinction above given should always be 
observed by the beginner, as a safe rule. 

Exerdae. 

The merchants, who axe present in the permanent 
camp ^, relate many things concerning the Grermans : 
they state* that they have* incredible valour and 
practice in arms ; (they state) that they themselves 
oftentimes, having encountered * them, had not been 
able to bear even* their look and the glance® of 
their eyes. Hereupon ^ so great a fear suddenly 
seizes upon the whole army, as to disturb in an un- 
usual degree ® the minds and feelings ^ of all. Every- 
where throughout the whole camp *° wills are being 
signed. Many are unable to restrain their tears : 
concealed in their tents ", they either complain of 
their own fate, or bewail^* with their friends the 
common danger. Those who wish themselves to be 
thought less timid, say that they fear not the enemy, 
but the narrowness ^* of the road and the extent of 
the woods. When ^* the constd had observed these 



* Stativa. See Obs, 2. » Prsedico. ' Sum, wUh a 

dative, * Congredior cum. * Ohs, 1. • Acies. 

' nine. 8 Non mediocriter. ® Mentes animique. 

*° Ablative loithoiU a preposition, " Obs, 2. '* Obs, 3 

^' AngustisB. ** Quum. See Lesson xlii. JRuIe B, 
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things, he commands the centurions of all the com* 
panics ^* to be called together, and strongly repri- 
mands '^ them. 'Why,' he says^^ *do I see each 
one of you to despair concerning his own safety, and 
that ^® of the army ? What, I wonder, do you dread, 
or how *^ is it not foolish to fear that enemy whom 
our fathers have often and most easily routed ? And 
yet jirmneaa of mind *® is rightly accounted to con- 
tain in itself^* much advantage. He who fears 
lessens his own strength : he who is brave and self- 
confident *' strikes terror into ^^ the enemy.' 



LESSON LXII. 
Eecapitnlatory on the Subjunctive Mood. 

Rule. This and the three next Lessons are placed 
here, as a final Exercise to the beginner in the use of 
the subjunctive mood, before he proceeds to the 
Third Part of the work, where comparatively little 
help will be given on this point. The plan of the 
Exercises is as follows. The principal verb in every 
sentence is in the indicative mood : all the other 
verbs (with the exception of course of those in the 
infinitive) must be in the subjimctive — some being 
dependent on a conjunction, and others on a relative 
pronoun. E vestigio 'profectus est (principal verb), 
ut legatos m eo loco, quo twrn essent (Lesson li. C), 
conveniret (Lesson xli. A) ; He set out at <mce, that 

** Ordo. *• Incuso. *^ Ohs, 4. " See Lesson viii. 

Obs, 2. b. ^^ Qui (in what way) P the old ablative of quia. 

•® Constantia. ^* Say — ^To have in itself. ** Sibi confiiBiw. 
•* Incutio. 
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he might meet the ambassadors in the place in which 
they then were. Quce quum ita sini (Lesson xlii. A), 
respondeo (principal verb) nos admodum gaudere 
quod litteraa nostras acceperis (Lesson 1. A) ; And 
since these things are so, I answer that we are ex- 
ceedingly glad that you have received my letter* 
Qudmvis sero veniaaet (Lesson xliv. C), tamen Brun- 
disium pergere statuit (principal verb); Although he 
had come too late, he yet determined to proceed to 
Brundisium. The Eule, which determines the use of 
the subjunctive in the following Exercises, will be 
found in every case among those contained in Lessons 
xl. — li. inclusive. It will not be necessary to state, 
or even to understand these Rules, in order to do the 
Exercises correctly; but it is desirable that, when- 
ever the subjunctive is used, the pupil should give in 
a pai'enthesis (as in the examples above) a reference 
to the Rule by which he is guided, or else state it in 
his own words at the foot of the Exercise. He will 
find the Index given on pp. 337 — 339 useful to him. 
Care of course must be taken to use those con- 
junctions only which are followed by a subjunctive. 
Thus when must not be rendered by ut^ ubi, or 
quando (unless in Oratio Obliqua), but by quum 
with an imperfect or pluperfect : for the first-named 
conjimctions would require the indicative according 
to Lesson xii. Rule A — whereas quum, with either of 
the above tenses, is followed by the subjunctive 
according to Lesson xlii. Rule B. 

Obs. 1. (a) Be careful to distinguish between quantum (how 
much), an adiectival pronoim^ and quam (how much; equivalent 
to how greatly), an adverb. Scia quantum pertulerim laboris, 
You know how much labour I have undergone. Sets quam te 
amem, You know how much (or, how greatty) I love you. It 
will be seen from the above example that, whenever how greatly 
can be substituted in English ibr how much, you should use 
gtiam,. (b) This same adverb quam is also combined with 
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ac^ectives^ like our word how. Sets qmm paucoshabeat amicoi, 
You know how few friends he has. It may be as well to 
remind the beginner that in each of the three above examples 
gtumhtm and quam introduce a dependent quesUon, and require 
the subjunctive according to the JRtde stated in Z^son zlix. 

Ohs, 2. When a personal pronoun is used reflectively, i. e., 
with a reference to the same person as tiie nominative of the 
verb, ipse is often to be combined with that nominative. Ipse 
mpd gratias ago, I ^ve thanks to myself. Tuam ipse dotnum 
dirtiis, You are pullmg down your own house. Ipsi se curare 
medid non possunt, Physicians cannot cuze themselves. 

Exercise, 

f The principal verb in every sentence throi^hout this 
Exercise is printed in italics^ and will be in the indicative : 
all other verbs, with the excej^tion of those in the infini- 
tive, are to be in the subjunctive. 

Prom among all wjio in behalf of their country 
have brought themselves into peril of life, I thi/rih 
that no one has surpassed^ Begulus in firmness. 
For, when he * had been sent by the Carthaginians 
to his countrymen ^ that he might become the 
adviser of peace, he brought forward all kinds of* 
arguments by which he might urge* war; and he 
showed how much* injury threatened^ the state 
from timid counsels. What tortures indeed the 
enemy was preparing, and how* ignominious a 
death he was about to bring on himself®, in case " 
he should not have brought back conditions of peace, 
he well knew. But neither the thought of these 
things, nor the prayers of his children, nor the 
embraces of his wife, bent his mind so as to prevent 



* PrsBSto. ^ Qui quum. See Lesson xx. Obs, • Sui. 

* Omnis. See Lesson xc. Obs, 1. ^ Suadeo. • Obs, 1. a. 

' Lnpendeo. • Obs, 1, b, • Obs, 2, ^^ Nisi, in case . . • not, 

I 
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him from" remaining in his purposed and begun 
resolution ^K He induced the senate to decree war. 
Then he set out to a voluntary punishment, as if, a 
dispute ^^ of his clients having been decided, he had 
been going ^* to his couniry-house to refresh his 
spirit **. And so it came to pass ^® that he was 
visited by a most bitter death at the hands, of" his 
enemies, because he had disappointed ** their hope. 
The fame of that most noble deed ^* has come down 
to posterity, and it is easy to surmise *® how much ** 
the courage of the citizens was strengthened by an 
example of so great fortitude. 



LESSOK LXm. 

Recapitulatory on the Subjunctive Hood. 

Rule, This Lesson, like the last, is intended to 
familiarize the beginner with the use of the sub- 
jtinctive mood. The directions which were given in 
the Eule of that Lesson (Ixii.) are intended to apply 
to the subjoined Exercise also. Here again the 
principal verb in every sentence is printed in italics, 
and will be in the indicative : all other verbs, with 
the exception of those in the infinitive, are to be put 
in the subjunctive. 

^* Quin (so 08 to prevent him Jrojn), " Consilium. 

*' Lis. ** Imperfect, because indicating time cotemporaiy 

With ' He siBt out' See Lesson Ixiv. Oh», ' " Say— For the 
sake (causa) of refreshing his spirit (animtis), ^'Pio. 

"Ab. "FaUo. "Facinus. «>Augu«>r. 

« Ohs. 1. «. 
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Exercise. 

The arrival of Csesar being known, Ariovistus 
sends ambassadors to him to ^ demand^ a conference : 
for he thinks that he can at length do this without 
danger. Csesar did not reject the proposal, and he 
thought that he was now returning to his right 
mind', since ^ of his own accord he profifered* that 
which he had before refused to (Caesar) asking it. 
A day was named for the conference, the fifth from • 
that day. In the meantime, when messengers were 
being often sent to or fro ^ between them, Ariovistus 
demanded that Csesar should not bring any foot- 
soldiers * to the conference. He 'pretended that he 
was anxious about his own personal^ safety, and that 
he feared lest on any other terms ^® he should be 
likely to come with peril to himself *^ Since Csesar 
was unwilling to put an end to** the conference, he 
accented the proposal; and in order that he might 
have a guard as friendly as possible *', he mounted ^^ 
the legionary soldiers of the tenth legion on horses. 
This being done, he sent off two hundred infantry 
to ** destrpy the bridge, and hinder the enemy from 
approaching ^^ 

There was a large plain, and in it a mound of 
earth of considerable size '^. This place was almost 

* Qui. See Lesson xlv. Rtde A, * Postulo. ' Saniitas. 

* Quoniam. * Polliceor. * Ex. ' Ultro citroque. 

^ Smffttlar, ^ See Lesson lix. Ols, 8. ^^ Alia ratione. 

** Say — ^Likely to come not safely. ** Tolb. . " See 

Lesson liiL Mule -B. § i. ** Impono. " Qui. ^^ Aditus. 
*^ Satis grandis. 

I 2 
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equally distant ^^ from either camp. And when they 
had met here ^^ Ariovistus demanded that they 
should converse on horse-back ^°, and that besides 
themselves they should bring ten each ** to the 
conference. 



LESSON LXI7. 

Becapitnlatory on the Snbjimctive Mood. 

Rvle. This Lesson has the same object as the 
two last: — viz., to practise beginners in the use of 
the subjunctive mood. The directions which were 
given in the Rule of Lesson IxiL apply to the sub- 
joined Exercise also. Here too again the principal 
verb in every sentence is printed in italics, and will 
be in the indicative : all other verbs, with the excep- 
tion of those in the infinitive, are to be put in the 
subjunctive. 

Oha. It will sometimes happen, in accordance with Buie A, 
of Lesson xzxyii.^ that we must use the imperfect subjunctive 
in Latin, where we have a pluperfect in English. This is 
especially, but not ezdusively, the case after particles of com- 
parison, aa qiMsi, tctnquam, &c. At ego, tanquam frater tuua 
essem, maxima pro ieperunda suhii, But L as though I had been 
yoxa brother, underwent the greatest dfan^ors on your behalf. 
Here essem is the imperfect, because it indicates cotemporory 
time with the past t^ise sMi, SimUi^hr, Aliquamdiu in eo 
templo moratus est, quasi deum consulet^et, He remained for some 
time in that temple, aa though he had been consulting the 
god. Here the imperfect (consuleret) implies that the con- 
sultation went on during the time of his delay in the temple : 
the pluperfect (mtasi consuluisset) would have implied that the 
consultation had taken place before he came to the temple, and 

18 Say — Was absent by an almost equal space. *• Say 

— Where when thBy^a^me^t. See Lesson vii. Obs, b, ** Ex 
equis* '^ Translate ten each by a distributiye numeral. 
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the sense would have been — ' He remained for some time in 
the temple^ as though he had previously consul fced the god (on 
the pointy and received an order so to remain).' 

Exercise. 

Thereupon.^ Tullius begins: *We have come to 
you, general, in order to * gain a request '. Althougli 
we may seem to you to be inferior both in numbers* 
•and in valour, yet we beg that you would give us an 
opportunity * of fighting. We are not men to be * 
twice conquered by the same foe. Provided only^ 
you allow it, we wiU this day * drive the Grauls head- 
long into the sea.' Which words when the consul 
had heard, and (when) he saw the spirits of his men 
to be now sufficiently restored ^ he determines ^® to 
descend to the contest : through fear however that 
he might be cut oS from the rear, he leaves two 
himdred horsemen in the camp. Then with a cheer- 
ful countenance, as though they had been about to 
gain " a certain victory, he advanced his line. The 
enemy on the other hand, eager for '* the contest, 
rush to the battle, and the fight began before the 
signal could be given by the commander?. The 
Grauls attacked the right wing vigorously: nor would 
our men have been able ^' to sustain their assault^ 
if the consul had not happened ^* to be present in 

^ Ibi. ^ Ut. ' Aliquid impetro, I get something by 

asking, I gain a request, ^ Singular, ' Copiam facio. 

6 Non is sum qui, or Non sum qui. ' Modo. ^ Hodiemus 
dies. * Kefectus. '° See Lesson xxxiz. JRule F. 

" Beporto. See Ohs, ^^ See Lesson liz. Obs. 4 ^ See 

Lesson xxzvi. Bute A, ^^ See Lesson xiv. Olm, S. 
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that part ^\ He began to seize *® now these, no^ 
those, with his hand, (and) at the same time, chiding 
them with words, to implore *^ them not to fly till 
such time as ^® they had seen their general pierced 
with wounds in front *^ This deed^° inspired so 
much shame into their minds, that they did not 
dare to yield their ground *^ Thus the battle was 
restored. 



LESSOir LXV. 
Becapitnlatory on fhe Subjunctive Mood. 

Rule^ This Lesson has the same object as the 
three preceding ones: — viz., to practise beginners 
in the use of the subjunctive mood. The directions 
which were given in the Btde of Lesson Ixii. apply 
to the subjoined Exercise also. Here too again, 
as before, tihe principal verb in evferjr sentence is 
printed in itldics, and will be in the indicative : all 
other verbs, with the exception of those in the in- 
finitive, are to be in the subjunctive. 

Obs, 1. An oblique statement, as was explained in Les8on 1. 
JMe ul., is usually made by the accusative and infinitive : aS; 
Scio te BonuB esse, I know that you are at Home. Sometimes 
however^ though rarely, the simple infinitive, ie., the in^itive 
without a preceding accusative, conveys an oblique statement ; 
and in such cases, no less than after the accusative and infini- 
tive, the subjunctive must he used in all dependent clauses 
introduced by a conjunction or relative pronoun. Mihi vero, 
guum ita feceris, sakcti tuce consuluisse videris; You seem to me 
to have consulted your own safety, when you acted thus. Here 
Mihi videris consuluisse is evidenily equivalent to I\iito te con- 

^* Locus. *^ Arripio — Use the historic infinitive, accord- 
ing to Lesson xv. Bute B, " Obtestor. *• Dbnea 
*® Adversus, an adfective, *<> Ea vero res, ^* Loco cedere. 
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auhntaBy and hence tihe subjonetive is used after quum accord- 
ing to Lesson 1. Rtde A. Again; Non dubitavi id facere quod mihi 
necessarium videretur, I aid not hesitate to do tliat wliicli 
seemed to me necessary. The subjunctive here is to be ex- 
plained in the same way^ as in the preceding example — Non 
dMtavi facere being equivalent to some such more ordinary 
form of the oblique statemeni as Oportebat me id facere, It was 
fitting that I should do that. In Oratio JReota the above two 
sentences would have been-— Quum itafecisii, saheti tuce consu^ 
luistix and; Id feci quod necessarium viMaiur, 

Ohs, % Some active Latin verbS; as vapulo (I am beaten); 
veneo (I am sold); convenit (It is agreed); and certain otherS; 
answer to Engli^ passive verbs. Tu pugnas, nos v(ymlafnus 
tantum, You nght; we are only beaten. Bene audisti ah 
omnibus, You have been spoken well of by all. 

Exercise. 

There is hai: dly any other deed in ancient times 
more famous ^ Yet an error of names remai/ns^ 
as to which people the horsemen belonged to ^ to 
which the foot-soldiers. Authors lead (us) both 
ways*; however I find more who call the foot- 
soldiers Eomans. The leaders urge^ the young men 
to fight with the sword, each for his own country : 
(they say) that the empire shall belong io that side 
which gains the victory *. Nothing is refused : the 
time and place a/re agreed upon\ Before they 
fought, a treaty wa^ made'' between the two 
armies on these conditions — that the people, whose 
citizens conquered • in that engagement, should rule 

^ Say — There is almost no other ancient deed more famous 
(nobiUs). * Say — Of which (uter) people the horsemen 

were. * Utroque. * Ago cum aliquo (I urge any one); 

followed by ut. * Say — JBVom whence victory has been. See 
Lesson 1. Obs, ® Convenio. See Obs. 2. ' Ico. ® More 
exactly; 'Should have conquered:* — Pluperfect, because indi- 
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over ^ the other people with all good-will *®. WheD the 
day for the contest had arrived, the chosen cham- 
pions" advance into the midst between the two 
armies*'. And now the signal for fighting was 
nearly " being given. Then an old man, stepping 
up " to the Boman general, asked if it were per- 
mitted ** him to speak. Leave being granted *^, 
he thus hegma. Whether *^ it be more foolish or 
more unjust to commit an aflFair of so great moment *® 
to the valour of so few, you yourselves can judge. 
But you seem to me to have erred greatly, when 
these conditions were arranged **. For there are 
two reasons why^^ this combat ought not. to take 
place. These reasons I would gladly explain '^ if 
you, general, were to ask it. Without your orders **, 
I vMi say nothing more. 

eating time anterior to that of 'should nile over : ' the rule was 
not to begin till the conquest had been completed. See Lesson 
xxxvii. jRtde B, • Lnperito. *® Cum bona pace. ^^ Miles. 
^' Acies : this word means literally on edge, and is used of an. 
army drawn up m line for battle; agmen (from ago) is used 
of an army in marching order. " Hand procul abest quin. 

** Pergo. ** Licet. See Lesson xlix. Ohs, 1. " Potestatem 
facio.. *^ See Lesson xlix. Ohs, 2. *® Discrimen. ** Perfect. 
See also Ohs, 1. ^ Quare. See Lesson xlyi. BuU A, '^ Im- 
perfect. See als6 Lesson xxxyi. Ittde A, ^ Injussu, wUhoul 
orders. 
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ON OEBTAIN BULES OF STKTAZ, PABTICIPLES, AND 
VARIOUS OTHER SUBJECTS. 



LESSON LZVI. 

A NominatLve Participle and fhe Ablative Absolute 
difltingnished. — How to render an English Active 
Past Participle. 

The construction of the Ablative Absolute was 
briefly explained and illustrated in Lesson xxix. 
Some further hints and cautions are now added. 

Rule A. The beginner is apt to mistake a nomi- 
native combined with a participle for an ablative 
absolute^ and to translate, ^ The king having been 
betrayed by his sliaves is put to death' — by, Itege a 
servis suis iradito interficUur. This is no sentence ; 
for every verb requires its nominative^ and here w- 
te^lfUdtur stands without one. The correct rendering 
of course is, Rex a servis suis traditus interjicitur. 
In the following sentence an ablative absolute will 
be rightly used : — * The king having been betrayed 
by his slaves, the war was finished ; ' Rege a servis 
suis traditOy heUwra finitum est Again, notice a 
similar difiference of construction in the two following 
sentences : — * Having returned to the hill, Gsesar 
there pitched his camp;' CcesaVf regressus (nomina- 
tive) ad collem, castra ibi posuit : but, * Gsesar having 
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returned to the hill, a camp was there pitched;' Re^ 
gresso ad coUem Cceaare (ablative absolute), caatra 
ibi posita aunt. And once more — 'Thus vocife- 
rating, he is seized by the lictors ; ' Hcec vodfercma 
a lictoribus ccyinpreAendUu/r: but, 'Scaptius thus 
vociferating, the multitude crowd round ; ' Hcecvodr' 
ferante Scaptio^ multitudo cwcwmfiindiifivr. 

(Rule B.) In connection with the ablative abso- 
lute, it will be well to explam an important point, 
with regard to the right rendering of an English 
active past participle, often misundersix)od by be- 
ginners. Except in the case of deponent verbs, 
there is no Latin past participle of an active mean- 
ing. From loquor we have locutuSy ' having spoken ; ' 
but from dico we have no participle of similar im- 
port, for dictua means * having been spoken.' Hence 
beware how you render an English past participle 
of active signification : — 

(i.) If the corresponding verb be in Latin a de- 
ponent, the construction in the two language^ is 
often the same: * Having said these things, he de- 
parted,* H<BC locutua^ dlmti — or a conjunction may 
be used; Quwm hoBc hautua eaaet, ahiit (literally. 
When he had said these things, he departed). 

(ii.) If the Latin verb be one of the active voice, 
either intransitive or a transitive not followed by an 
accusative, a conjunction must be used. * The consul, 
having arrived at the summit of the hill, saw the 
army drawn up; ' Conauly quum ad aummum collem 
perveniaaet, adem inatructaTa vidit : and — * Having 
heard that the eneniy's cavalry was following, he 
halted ; ' Poatquam hoatium equites aequi audivit^ 
eubatitit 

(iii.) But if the Latin verb be a transitive active 
verb followed by an accusative, then the Engli^l^ 
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past active participle is usually to be rendered by a 
Latin past passive participle in the ablative absolute. 
'Having read the letter we departed;' Litteria 
lectia (literally^ The letter having been read) dis- 
ceasimua. 'GsBsar^ having praised the messenger, 
at once sets out ; ' Oo&aa/r^ lavdcuto nuntio (literally, 
the messenger having been praised) atatim profida^ 
citur. Or a conjunction may be used, and we may 
say respectively in the two above sentences — Qwwm 
liMercB lectte eaaent^ and Poatquam nunimm lauda^ 
veraL Hence, if we use dico instead of the deponent 
loquar in the example given in § L of this Bule, 
'Having said these things he departed,' — it is clear 
that we must write, Hia dictis (literally^ These 
things being said), abiit 

(iv.) It often happens that two of the above con- 
structions occur in the same sentence. 'Having 
pursued our men, and having slain a great number, 
they returned towards sunset;' Noatroa proaecuti, 
magno wwmero vrvterfectOj aub occaaum aoUa rever^ 
terunt. 'Having formed the line, and having ex- 
horted the allies to fight with spirit, Gsesar gave the 
signal ; ' Cceaa/r, vnatructa ade^ adhortatua aodoa ut 
acriter pugnarent, aignurri dedit 'Having cour- 
teously answered his colleague, and having sent 
forward some horsemen, he himself follows with two 
legions;' Quv/m comiter coUegce reapondiaaet (oTj 
Poatquam comiter coHegce reapondit), prcemiaaia 
wmnulUa equitibua, ipae aim dudbna legioTvibus 
aubaequitur. Observe that in such sentences, where 
there is a change of constniction in the Latin, the 
copulative conjunction and, necessary in English, 
must be omitted in Latin. 

Eocerciae, 

H A participle is to be used in preference to a con- 
^unction and yeiL tbrougliout the following Exercise, 
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except in such cases as fall under Hide JB. § iL^ where it is 
inadmissible^ and where a conjunction is consequently 
necessary. 

{On Rule A.) Being overcome by the unanimity * 
of all, he escaped by night from tbe city. — The 
Gauls having been defeated and their leader slain, 
a truce was agreed upofi *. — A great calm having 
ensued, he quickly gained the harbour. — The horse- 
men, harving ravaged the fields of the Bemi, retired 
to the camp, as had been commanded. — The consul, 
raising his hands to heaven, vowed a temple to 
Jupiter. — The consul, his colleague remaining in- 
active ', resisted, as far as * he was able, the tribune 
of the people. — The signal being given and the 
anchors being weighed*, having advanced seven 
miles from that spot, he brought his ships to ® on an 
open and flat coast. 

{On Rule B.) — (i.) Having attacked the hind- 
most % and having chased them many miles, we slew 
a great number of them as they fled ®. (iL) Having 
arrived at the camp, they held a counciL — Caesar, 
having found out that a bridge was being con^ 
structed, sent messengers in all directions^, (iii.) 
The Gampanians, having foully slaughtered our gar- 
rison, went over to Hannibal. — Having fortified the 
camp, the quaestor exhorts his men not to fail ^® in 

* Consensus. * Paciscor — ^The past participle, and therefore 
the perfect tense of this deponent verh, has a passive as well as 
an active meaning. See Lesson zxiv. Obs. 2. ' Quiesca 

* Quoad. * ToUo. * Constituo navem. ' NovissimL 

' Use a participle, according to Lesson xxvi. Hule F, • Pars, 
See Lessofi xiii. 0&*. 2. ^ Deficio. 
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courage, (iv.) Caesar, having stayed" a few days 
in their territory, and having burnt all the villages 
and out down the com, led back his army. — Having 
heard this, and having made liberal promises ^^, he 
sends them all home. — Having descended to the 
Bhine, and having sent over^^ a great part, of the 
army in boats, he ordered the rest to throw them- 
selves into the stream, and to reach the further bank 
by swimming. 



lESSOH LXYII. 

The Use of Participles continued. 

Rvle. It will be necessary throughout the fol- 
lowing Exercise to remember the directions and 
cautions given in the last Lesson. You should also 
read again Mules A and B of Lesson xxix. : for, 
according to the directions there given, the ablative 
absohUe is to be used more than once in this 
Kxercise, where in the English' we have a con- 
junction and verb, or a preposition and substantive. 
Hoe orations hcMta, oonsedUy When he had de- 
livered his speech, he sat down. Naves, consule 
invito, i/ncenduntj They burn the ships against the 
consuPs wish. You wiU find some more examples 
given in the Rules of Lesson xxix. 

Obst The antecedent to a relative is sometimes the persoa 
indicated bv a possessive pronomi. Ornnes lattdare fortuna8 meas, 
qui natum hab^em tali ingenio praditwn, All be^n to praise 
my fortune, who had a son of such a character. Here my for* 
time who is equivalent to the forttme of me who ; and the ante- 

"/Use a deponent yeyb. *' Say — Having promised liberally 
"Tr^icio. 
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cedent tp qui is effo, or rather mei, lying hid in meu8, A 8ome« 
what similar construction was explained in Zesaon lix. Obs, 3 : 
and in English also we meet with an idiom of tibe same Idnd 
in the following sentence — 'His ability as a statesman wag 
remarkable.' Here Ms abUUy is equivalent to ^ abiUtu of him 'j 
and a gtatesman is the genitive case by apposition to this ofhim^ 
which words lie hid in the possessive pronoun hU, 

Exerdae. 

% Throug[hout the subjoined Exercise use a participle 
(in the nonunative or in the ablative absolute, as circum- 
stances require), wherever italics occur in the English. 

Quintiis Atriiis, the centurion^ and those who 
under his guidance ^ had ascended the wall, hei/ng 
surrounded and slainj are thrown down headlong 
from the wall. A second centurion of the same 
legion, being overpowered by numbers' and being 
in despair for himself, many wounds (too) havi/ng 
been already received by him, says to those of his 
own company* who had followed him: 'Since I 
cannot save myself together with you, I will at least ^ 
provide for your life *, whom I, being led on by the 
desire of glory, have brought into danger. Do you, 
since an opportunity ^ is given you, take care of ^ 
yourselves.' At the same time he rushed into the 
midst of the enemy, and, havi/ng slai/n two, he drove 
back the rest a little from the gate. When some 
were attempting to help him, he was mindful of 
liis men rather than of himself. * In vain,' says he, 
Mo you attempt to succour my life®, for blood 
and strength are now failing me. Therefore ^ depart 

1 Ablative Absohiie, ^ Multitude, ' Manipulares sui. 

* Quidem. * Obs. • Facultas. ' Consulo. * Say — 
My life, whom blood, &c. See Ohs, " Proiude. 
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hence, while there is an opportunity, and betake 
yourselves to the legion.' And so after a little 
while *® he fell jftghting, and saved " his own men. 

On the next day the consul, having summoned an 
assembly ^\ blamed the rashness and arrogance of 
the soldiers, because, as he said ^\ they had trusted 
more to their own wisdom than to that ^* of their 
general : and ** he assured (them) that he wished to 
see '^ modesty and self-command ^^ in a soldier no 
less than valour and greatness of mind. 



. LESSON LXVIII. 

The Dative after certain Verbs and Adjectives. 

Rule. The dative is used after verbs and adjectives 

of various meanings : among others, after those which 

signify— 

PromimOf iradUiOj 

BeniffnitaSfjucunditas, 

JFides, et auxtlium, 

Et quicquid his contranum ; 

Promise^ delivery or giving, kindness, pleasanU 
nes8, trust, and help, and whatever is contrary to 
these. The words illustrative of this Kule in the 
subjoined Ejercise are here added in the order in 
which they occur: — Qratus^ acceptable; invideo, to 
envy; confdo, to trust; irascor, to be angry; 

*o Post paululum. " Saluti sum. ^ Concio. " See 
Lesson 1. Mide B, " See Lesson viii. Ohs, 2, b, '* Begin 
this sentence with nee (and . . . no), according to Lesson 
XXX. Obs, 2. *® Desidero aliquid, I miss something — and so, 
/ wish to see something, ^^ Continentia. 
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invm/icaSy hostile; adimoy to take away. It may 
be as well to add that the verbs and adjectives, 
which on account of their signification require a 
dative, are found in most grammars under various 
Eules, spread over many pages. They are all 
wisely coiaiprehended by Dr. Kennedy in one long 
Eule, § 94, iii. 1. 

Oha, 1. Two or more singular nouns require a plural verb : 
aa, Hannibal et Hasdrubad occisi sunt (were slain). This fami- 
liar rule will do very well in English at all times ; and in Latin 
it may be safely followed by the beginner with regard to the 
names of living beings. But in the case of other nouns it will, 
if blindly adhered to, be sure to lead him astray. The truth is 
that in Latin (except in the case of proper names) two or more 
singular nouns take a plural verb, omj when they are contrasted 
witii or o]^posed to each other : but they require a singular verb, 
when, as is most often the case, they form one idea or a collec- 
tive whole. Spes et metus ndscebant ammos, Hope and fear 
were agitating their minds. Labor voluptasmie disstmillima stmt 
naturaj Toil and pleasure are most unnke by nature. On the 
other hand, in the following sentences the Latin verb must be 
in the singular number. Pavor et meestitia iUos defixvty Fear 
and sorrow have rendered them motionless. An nac ratio et 
doctrina prcBscribitf Do reason and learning prescribe thisP 
Vemmdi studium ao voluptas Jumdnes per nives ac pnmuu rapit, 
The pursuit and pleasure of hunting hurry men through snow 
and rrost. [In such a sentence, if an adjective or participle be 
combined with the singular verb, it agrees, according to Lesson 
Ivii. Htde B, § ii., with the nearest substantive. Tibi otium, 
decuSf dignitaS jucunda est, To thee ease, honour, and dignity 
ai-e pleasant.] 

The above principle of construction, whereby the verb is 
under certain conditions put in the singular aft* two smgular 
nouns, once held good in the English language also, as might 
be proved by many examples from ^our Bible : among others, by 
—'Where moth and rust doth corrupt.' And even at the present 
day a singular verb is admissible, though not necessary as in 
Latin, in similar sentences. For example — 'Much care and 
diligence has been bestowed on this pai-t of the work.' Here 
many would say have been bestowed; but has been is grammati- 
cally allowable, and, strictly speaking, it is more correct: for 
cai-e and diligence do not denote two distinct ideas, but make 
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Up a collective whole, and are nearly equivalent in meaning to 
' careful diligence/ 

Obs, % JEnim or atdem stands the third word in a sentence, 
when the two first words are closely connected, as sum with a 
pronoun, or a preposition with its case. Jlcec moU enim tua 
verba, For these are your words. Sine uUo autem metu rediissem, 
But I should have returned without any fear. Beware of 
saying Sac enim swd ^c, or Sme autem uUo 8fc, 

Exercise. 

Both * your deed, Cornelius, ought to be ac- 
ceptable to all, amd also m good truth the speech 
which you delivered * after the letter had been re- 
cited. For you showed' that this which I have 
always felt was true — that no one envied the worth 
of another, who trusted * in his own (worth). And 
so by me, though I am united to * Brutus by very 
many kindnesses® and by the strongest friendship, 
(by me I say) l^s ^ need be said about him. For 
the part * which / 1 had taken for myself, that (part) 
your speech has anticipated. But, conscript fathers, 
the vote of hita who was asked before me has forced 
me to speak' a little more at length.^ And with him 
I so often disagree, as to be now afraid lest (our) 
perpetual disagreement should appear to lessen our 
friendship. For ^^ what, Balbus, is this conduct " of 
yours? what your meaning? Why do you always 
defeiijCl people unlike yourself? Why do you alone 
attack those whom we all ought almost to worship ? 

^ Quum, foUowed by tuna vero: See Lesson xxxi. Obs. 4. 

* Utor. ' Declaro. * See Lesson xlv. Bute C, § iii. 

* Conjunctus cum. • Officium. ' Minus multa. ® Fiural, 

* Say — That I should say a little more. See Lesson Ivi. Obs» S, 
w Obs. 2. '" Ratio. 
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Why are you angry with the Bruti? Why, when 
both your time of life and your circumstances ** in- 
vite you to quiet and (a position of) dignity, do you 
choose those things, approve those things, and " de- 
cide upon those things, which are hostile both to 
the quiet of the community " and to your own 
dignity? You are taking away the legions from 
Brutus. What (legions) ? Those forsooth ** which 
he diverted from the crime of Antony, and by his 
own authority brought over ^* to the republic. 



LESSON TiXTX. 



The Dative after certain Verbs and Adjectives 

continued. 

Rule, The Bule for this Lesson is the same as 
that given in the last. The words illustrative of 
it in the subjoined Exercise are here added in the 
order in which they occur: — Faveo, to favour; 
luctuosua, grievous ; reaistOy to resist ; poUiceor^ to 
promise ; adi/moy to take away- 

Obs. (a.) The accusatives of respect, ravra or raSfj as to 
these things^ thereforey and a, as to which things, wherefore^ are 
often used in Greek poetry at the beginning of a sentence with 
the same force as a conjunction. Qucd^ as to which thing, 
looking to which thmg, and so wherefore, is used by a sinular 
construction frequently in Latin poetiy, and sometinies in 
Latin prose. Quod, te chsecro, redde me vU€B priori, Whereiore, 
I beseech you, restore me to my former life. (6) Here we have 
the key to that common combination quodsi (or quod si; for it 

^' Vita et fortnna tua. See Obs, 1. '* See Lesstm zziv. 

Ohs, 8. ^^ Oommunis. See Lesson viii. Ohs, 2. a, ^^ Nempe. 
" Traduoo. 
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may be written either as one word or as two), hd if; literally, 
as to which thin^jif, Quodd Ha facere voluisaety mdioribus his 
civibus uteremttr, But if he had been willing to act thus, we 
should now find these men better citizens. 

Eocerdse. 

But you, conscript fathers, if you shall have de- 
serted and betrayed Brutus, what citizen, I wonder *, 
will you ever distinguish ^ ? whom will you favour ? 
For, though I should pass over other things, I wilj 
not be silent ' about his great patience, and his great 
calmness and moderation* under* injury. I saw 
this man at Velia departing from his country, lest 
any cause of civil war should arise on his account. 
Alas * that spectacle, grievous not only to men, but 
to the very ^ waves and shores ! Brutus therefore 
was waiting for the right time \ For, as long as he 
saw that you put up with every thing, he himself 
exercised® incredible patience. After he perceived 
that you -were intent on *® liberty, he prepared safe- 
guards *^ for your liberty. But what and how great 
an evil '^ did he resist ! For, if Antonius had been 
able to accomplish his designs (but he would have 
been able, had not the valour of Brutus been an 
obstacle'^ to his wickedness), we should have lost 
Macedonia and lUyria, (and) Greece would (now) be 
either a place of retreat ^* to Antonius (if) repulsed, 
or a prize to him (if) victorious: which (Grreece) 

* See Lesson xxi. Obs, 2. ^ Orno. ' Taceo, tvith accU" 
Motive, * Modestia. * In. '01 ^ See Lesson Ixxxi. 
Ohs. 1. • Tempus. » Utor. *o Erectus ad. " Prsa- 
sidiom. " Pestis. ^' Obsto. " Keceptaculum. 
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indeed now, not merely furnished but even spleU' 
didly equipped ^* by the command, by the authority, 
by the forces of Marcus Brutus^ stretches out her 
right hand to Italy, and promises it her protection. 
Wherefore ^® the man, who withdraws the army from 
him, takes away from the state both its fairest place 
of refuge and its strongest safeguard. 



LESSON LZX. 

Tke Genitiye of the Fosaesscr. 

Rule. The genitive of the possessor follows sub- 
stantives : as, horti Ccusaris, the gardens of Caesar ; 
prcetoris legiones, the praetor's legions. It is also 
joined to sv/m, fado, fio, puto, and other verbs of 
thinldng, to show whose a thing is. Utrum populi 
Itomani an vestra ilia urbs est f Does that citv be- 
long to the Eoman people or to you ? or, more ht^ 
eraU/y^ Is that city the Soman people's (property) or 
yours ? Ditionis alienee facti smnus^ We have been 
brought under foreign sway. Plebes Ghra^cehorum 
tota fuity The populace were altogether on the side 
of the Gracchi. 

Obs, 1. Popuha means the people in an extended sense, the 
tiattoiif including all classes. Bomanus poptdus ita mlt, The 
Boman people {meanmgj the whole nt^tion) thus wishes it. — 
Plebes (suigular), or plebs (but this latter form is unusual in 
prose) means the people in a narrower sense, t?ie plebeians as 
opposed to the upper classes. Dribuni plebis (tribunes of thd 
people) were so csuled, as bemg bound to protect the interests 
of the lower orders against the aristocracy. 

Obs. 2. The interro^tive quis is used when more than two 
are spoken of; uter, when only two. Quis omnium nostrum ita 

" Omatufl. " Quod. See Obs. a. 
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fecissetf Which of us rt/^ would have acted thus? but, Uter 
nostrum ita fecissei f Which of us two would have acted thus ? 
Thus uter answers to our now obsolete pronoun tDhether, as used 
in the sentence — ^ Whether of them twain did the will of his 
father? ' Compare Lesson Ixxviii. Obs. 1. 

Obs. 3. Nego, when followed by an accusative and infinitive, 
is equivalent to dico non, or to the Greek oi <t>vfti' Negant so 
ahituroSy They say that they will not depart. 

Exercise. 

A disgraceful decision of the people at home con- 
cerning the territory of their allies sullied ^ an 
honorable victory gained over^ the enemy. When 
the citizens of two neighbouring towns had often 
contended in war concerning a disputed piece of 
land', wearied by many mutual^ slaughters, they 
chose the Eoman people ^ as arbitrator. An assembly 
of the people having been granted by the magistrates, 
this cause was tried with great eagerness ^ And now, 
after the witnesses had been produced ^, and it was 
time for the tribes ® to be called, and for the people 
to begin voting ® (as to) which .^® city that piece of 
land belonged to, there rises a certain plebeian of 
great age, and says : — * If, consuls, it is permitted to 
speak for the good of the state ", I will not allow the 
people to mistake in this matter.' When the con- 
suls said *^ that he, as an idle talker ^', ought not to 
be heard, and had ordered him to be removed, he 
began to appeal ^* to the tribunes. The tribunes, 

^ Deformo. ' Ex. ' Ajnbiguus ager. ^ Invicem. 

» Obs. .1. « Contentio. ' Edo. AU. Ahs, ^ Say — When 

it behaved the tribes. ^ Suf&agium ineo. ^^ Ob$ 2. 

" E repubHca. i« Nego. See Obs. 3. " Vanus. " See 
Lesson v. RuU, § iii. 
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Vfho are almost always on the aide of^^ the multitude, 
granted to the plebeians '^, (who were) anxious to 
hear, that he should say what he wished. There- 
upon he thus begins : * Know that I am in *^ my 
ninety-third year, and that, when war was carried 
on near Corioli, I fought ", not as a young man, but 
already in my twentieth year of service *^, in that 
piece of ground concerning which the question is. 
Therefore I bring to your haowledge ^ a fact con- 
signed to oblivion through length of time**, but 
imprinted on my memory.' 



LESSON LZXI. 

The Genitive of the Possessor continued. 

Rule. The Eule required here is the same as that 
given in the last Lesson. The subjoined Exercise 
also is a continuation of the preceding one. 

Oha, PatreSy as a title of hononr, belonged strictly to the 
senators only ; but this word seems often to designate the whole 
body of the Koman nobility, or the patricians as distinguished 
from the plebeians. Fatrum acplehis certamina, Contests of the 
patricians and plebeians. 

Exerdae. 

*I know for certain that the piece of land con- 
cerning which the dispute is * belonged to • the 

" Sum, with genitive. '^ Oha. 1. ^^ Ago, / am spending, 
and so, I am in, ^^ Milito. " Say — Earning my twentieth 
pay (stipendia), ^ Affero. ** Say — Obliterated by length 
of time (yetudas). 

'Ambigitur. «Sum. 
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territory of the Coriolani, and after the capture of 
Coripli became by the right of war the public (land) 
of the Roman people. A short time of life is now 
left ^ me : nevertheless the ground which, as a soldier, 
I took with my hand, that, as an old man also, I 
will lay claim to * with my voice, with which alone 
I can. I strongly advise * you not to condemn your 
own® cause through (a feeling of) useless shame.' 
When the consuls had perceived that the old man 
was heard not only in silence, but even with ap- 
proval, calling on gods and men to witness ^ that a 
great crime® was being committed, they send for 
the principal senators *. With these they proceed to 
go from tribune to tribune*®, to mingle prayers with 
threats, protesting against ** a deed of so disgraceful 
a character ^\ But eovetousness and the adviser of 
covetousness prove too strong *^. The tribes being 
called decided that the land was the public (property) 
of the Roman people. That decision did not seem 
more disgraceful and harsh to the citizens of those 
two towns, than (it did) to the Roman patricians. 

The rest of the year remained quiet from domestic " 
and from foreign disturbances. But at the begin- 
ning of the following year a bill was brought for- 
ward ** concerning the marriage of patricians *® and 

' Supersum. * Vindico. " See Lesson xl. BuU B. 

* See Lesson Ixii. Obs, 2. ^ Testor aliquem, I caU on any 

one to toUness, ^ Hagitium, a ci'ime — of a disgraceful cha^ 
racter, • Priinores patrum. See Obs, - *® Say — To go 

round the tribunes. See also Lesson xv. JRule B, ^^ Deprecor. 
** Exemplum. " Plus valeo. See also Lesson Ixviii. Obs, 1, 

** XJrbanus. " Rcgationem promulgo. ^® Ofti, 
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plebeians, by which the patricians thought that their 
blood was contaminated and the rights of families 
confounded. 



LESSON IXXII. 
The Genitive of Quantity. 



Rule. Substantives and adverbs signifying quart- 
tity^ also neuter adjectives and pronouns, govern a 
genitive: as, nihil sapientice, nothing of wisdom, 
no wisdom ; satis animorum, enough (of) courage ; 
pltis lahorisy more labour ; aliquid vm, something 
of truth, some truth. 

Ohs, 1. Mille, one thousand {singtdar), is either an adjective 
or a substantive ; you may say miUe homines (a thousand men), 
or mille hominum (a thousand of men). MiUia, thousands 
(plural), is always a substantive, and therefore cannot agree 
with another substantive, but requires a genitive: as, tria 
miUia hominum, three thousands of men j i. e., three thousand 
men. 

Obs. 2. JFungor, Jruor, utor, vescor, govern an ablative. To 
this familiar rule may be added mvo, wnen it means to live upon 
something, to support lifehj something. Utuntur cere, they use 
copper. Vescimur came. We eat flesh ; or, We feed on flesh. 
Ihscibus atgue ovis mvunt, They live upon fish and eggs. 

Eocerdse, 

The tribe ^ that I have named is by far the largest 
and most warlike of all the Germans. These are 
said to have a hundred cantons 2, from which issuing' 
yearly to the amoimt of* many thousand armed 
men, they make war against their neighbours. The 
rest remain at home to ® keep off enemies, and to 



^ Gens. ' Pagus. ' Egredior. See Lesswi xxiv. Oh$, 

1. «. * Ad — See also Obs. 1. * Qui. 
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cultivate the fields. Thus neither is agriculture nor 
the practise of war interrupted. But there is no ^, 
private or appropriated ^ land among them ; neither 
do they live * much on corn, but chiefly ® on milk 
and cattle, and they are much (engaged) in hunting* 
which circumstance, both by the character of their 
food and their daily exercise and their free style ^* 
of life (because from boyhood, being accustomed to " 
no duty or discipline, they do nothing at all, as I 
am informed**, against their will), increases theii 
strength, and produces men of vast size of body.. 
And they have brought themselves to such habits *^, 
that ia the coldest places they neither have any *^ 
clothing except skins, and that they bathe in streams. 
They do not use imported *^ beasts of burden : but 
the ones which are born among them, being small 
and ill-shaped *®, these by daily exercise they train *^ 
to be capable of supporting '® the greatest labour 
In engagements of cavalry *^ they often leap down 
from horse-back, and fight on foot ^ : nor, according 
to their customs ^*, is anything considered more dis- 
graceful or cowardly than to use bits and reins. 
They altogether prohibit ^^ the importation of wine, 
because they think that through it men become 

• Nihil. See Hide, ' Separatus. ^ Obs. 2. ^ Maxima ex 
parte. '® Libertaa. ** Assuefactus, ioith ablative, " These 
words are not to be expressed in Latin ; but the idea conveyed by 
them will influence the mood of the verb by which they do is 
.rendered. ** Singular. " Quidquam. See Rule. ** Ln- 
portatitius. *^ Deformis. " Efficio ut. ^® Sum, with 
genitive, *® Equestris. ^^ Phiral, '* Ablative of mannei\ 
•* Omnino non sino. 

R 2 
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soft for *2 the endurance of toil, and are made 
effeminaite. 



LESSON LXXIII. 

The Place in which a Thing is done. 

Rule. The place in which a thing is done is usually 
put in the ablative with the preposition in: as, 
Vixerunt in hac regione^ They lived in this district. 
Ccmsedi in littoi^e^ I sat down on the shore. The 
preposition in may frequently be omitted, but only 
under certain conditions and with caution. It is to be 
inserted in every instance throughout the subjoined 
Exercise. 

Obs, 1. The perfect subjunctive, or, to speak more correctly, 
the perfect potential, is used to affirm mildly. Dixerit aUquiSf 
Some one perhaps will say; at*, Some one may say. Compare 
Lesson xxxvi. Bute A, 

Obs, 2. (a.) Qui, the old ablative form of the interrogative 
qmsy is used adverbially, sometimes as an ablative olT cause (for 
what reason, wkyf)^ sometimes as one of manner (in what way, 
hotof). It occurs in the opening line of Horace's satires: Qui 
JU McBcenas, utf 8^c, How (or, Why) happens it Maecenas, that ? 
&c. (h) Quin, when used with an indicative, is compounded 
of this qui, the old ablative of the interrogative pronoun, and 
ne, a negative. It is to be carefully distinguished from the qum 
explained in Lesson zlvi. Bute C, and it may be rendered in 
English by an imperative. Quin igitur ista nobis explicasf 
Explain then these things to us \ UteraUify Why then do- you 
not explain these things to us P 

Exercise. 

Atticus. Let us use therefore, if it pleases you, 
these spare * hours, and let us hear you discussing * 

^^ Ad, toUh gerundive. 
* Subsecivus. * Dispute de, / discuss the question of, 
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the question of civil law. For from your earliest 
years * you have appeared to me to study this sub- 
ject, nor did you ever so devote yourself to oratory * 
as to despise jurisprudence*. Marcus. You invite 
me to a long discourse, Atticus, which yet I will 
undertake, unless Quintus prefers ^ our doing some- 
thing else ; and, since we are at leisure % I will 
speak. Quintus. And I would gladly hear*. For 
what can I do ® in preference '®, or in what can I 
better spend this day? M. Let us proceed " then 
to those walks '^ of ours and to those seats, where, 
when we have walked " enough, we will rest in the 
shade. Nor in truth shall we lack delight, as we 
enquire into one question after another ". A. With 
pleasure **. But now begin to explain to us, I pray, 
what you think about civil law. M. Whither do 
you call me, or what do you urge ? That I should 
write pamphlets ** on the law of rain-drops *^ (drip- 
ping from roofs), and on that of walls of houses '® ? 
or that I should compose formularies of covenants ** 

' Say — Prom the first time of your age. * Ad dicendum. 
^ Juris scientia. ^ Malo, wiUi accusative and mfinUtve. ^ Vacuus. 
»Oi«.l. » See icMon mvi. JJMfo -B. »®Potius. " Quin. 
See Ohs. 2. ^' Spatium. ^' Use a passive impersonal verb ; 
and with regard to the tense^ see Zesson x, Ittde B, ^^ Say — * 
Will delight be wanting to us, seeking one thing after anoth^ 
(aUud ex aUo), ^' Koe vero: by ellipse of some such phrase 
as Ita fnctemtis, or PergenmSf supplied from the previous sen- 
tence. ^^ Libellus (diminutive q^liber)^ a little hook, apampMeU 
" Stillicidium. ^® Paries; this word is connected with^/w«, 
and used exclusively of the walls of a house, as these separate 
two buildings or two rooms. Here it seems to mean what we 
call • party-walls.' " Stipulatio. 
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and of judicial sentences ? But these subjects have 
both been written of carefully by others, and are 
more insignificant ^® than those which I think are 
expected by you. A, But if you shall ask what I 
expect : — since you have written about the best state 
of a republic, it seems to follow *^ that you should 
write also ^^ about laws. For I see that that great** 
Plato of yours did thus, whom you admire, whom 
you prefer to all, whom you love best. 



LESSON LXXIV. 



Place in which continued. — How long a Time firom 

the Present. 

Rule A, The same Eule is required here, as that 
given in the last Lesson, concerning the ablative of 
the place in which anything happens. Eemember 
that in the subjoined Exercise the preposition in is 
in every instance to be inserted. 

Rule B. How long a time from the present^ 
whether we regard either a past or a future event, 
is most often put in the ablative. — (i) In this con- 
struction the adverbs ante and post are generally 
placed between the numeral and the noun ; but if 
there is only a noun, they are placed after it. 
Multis ante a/nnis decesserat. He had died many 
years before; but, Biennio post decessit, He died 
two years afterwards, (ii.) Abhi/nCy on the other 
hand, is to be placed before both the noun and 

^^ Humilis. ^^ Consequens esse. ** Idem. Sbe Lessen 
Ixxxi. Obs. 2. *' See Lesson Ixxx. Obs. 2. 
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numeral. Decesait abhinc annis vigvnti, He died 
twenty years ago. Observe that ahhinc always refers 
to past time, meaning frcmi this date backward 
(iii.) Lastly, such ablatives as paulloy wAiltOy ali- 
quanta, stand either after or before the adverbs 
ante, and post, but usually before. Id multo ante 
factum est. That W£is done long before {or, long 
ago). Paullo post (or. Post paullo) decessit, He 
died soon afterwards. With regard to these ablatives, 
see Lesson Ivi. Obs, 8. 

Obs. 1. Volo admits of three constructions. It may be fol- 
lowed by an infinitive, by ttt with a subjunctive, or by a 
subjunctive depending on ui understood. Accordingly, * I wish 
you to write,* may be rendered — Volo te scribere, Volo ut 
scnbas, or (by an ellipse of td) Volo scrtbas. This last con- 
struction is very common, and is to be used in the first 
sentence of the subjoined Exercise. See Lesson xl. Rides B, 
and C, 

Obs, 2. An English adjective should often be rendered by the 
genitive case of a Latin noun : as, mentis agitatioy mental acti- 
vity. This is the converse of the direction given in Lesson viii. 
Obs. 2. a, 

Obs, 3. The author in whose toritings a statement is found is 
governed by apudi the book in which it is found, by in. So — 
Tumm ita loquitur apud Virffilium, Tumus speaks thus in 
Virgil; but, Tumus ita loquitur in JEhieide yirgilii, Tumus 
speaks thus in the -^neid of Vh'gil. Again — Hoc invenio apud 
quendam oratoremy I find this in a certain orator; but, in quadam 
oratione, in a certain oration. 

Exercise. 

Marcus, Do you wish ^ then that, as Plato 
with Clinias and Megillus the Lacedaemonian, on a 
summer day, about three hundred years ago ^, in 
the way that^ he describes, in the cypress-groves 
and woodland walks of the Cretans, generally in 

* Obs, 1. ^ Abhinc. See Kule B. § ii. ^ Quemadmodum. 
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motion*, (l^^!^) sometimes resting, discoursed about 
political institutions* and the best laws — (do yoii 
wish that) so we among yonder very lofty poplars, 
walking on the green and shady bank, but then 
(in turn) sitting down, should discuss these same 
questions at greater length^ than the usage of the 
forum requires ? Atticus. I for ray part ^ desire to 
hear these things. Marcus. What says Quintus? 
QuiNTUS. I exceedingly desire it ^ 

Thus the discussion arose : and a few hours after- 
wards®, when they had now both walked enough, 
and Marcus wished to begin afresh ^®, we read in " 
Cicero that they changed their place, and that on 
the island which is in the river Fibrenus they 
attended *^ to the rest of the discourse, sitting on 
the ground in the shade. The discussion being 
finished, they rose to depart. Then Marcus, looking 
round, says: — *Now*^ nothing is pleasanter than 
this spot : for the stream is split by this island as 
by a wedge **, and being divided equally into two 
parts, washes the sides, and rapidly separating** 
quickly re-unites *®, and embraces as much ground 
as ^^ would be sufficient for a moderate(-sized) gym- 
nasium '® : and this being done, it immediately falls 

* Crebro insistena. * Say — Institutions of republics. See 
Obs. 2. ^ Qutero aliquid uberius de. ^ Vero. ^ Say — 
Concerning nothing more : by an eUipae o^ ' Do I desire to hear.' 
* See Rule 5. § i# *® Say — And another beginning of his 
talk (dicendi) was to be taken by Marcus. ^* Ohs, 3. " Do 
operam. " Jam vero. " Rostrum QiterdUy, a beak). 

** Dilabor. Sec Zessan xxiv. Ohs, 1. a, ** Say — ^Flcws^ 

together into one. " Tantum loci quod. *® Palsestra. 
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into the Liris, and, as if it had come'® into a 
patrician family, loses its more obscure name, and 
makes the Liris much ^® cooler. For, though ** I 
have visited many, I have not touched any stream 
colder than this : so that I can scarcely try it with 
my foot, as** Socrates does in** the PhaBdrus of 
Plato.' 



LESSON LXX7. 



CoxLntrieSy Towns, and Islands, in which anything 

happens. 

Rule A, (i.) The names of countries or districts^ 
vn which anything happens, are placed in the ab- 
lative with the preposition in: as, in jEgyptOy in 
Egypt; in Boeotian in Boeotia. (ii) The name of 
a town, in which anything happens, is put in the 
ablative without a preposition, provided it be of the 
third declension or plural number ; but if it be of 
the first or second declension and singular number, 
it is put in the genitive. Carthagine, at Carthage ; 
Athenisy at Athens: — but, Romce, at Bome; Sagunti, 
at Saguntum. 

Rule B. Large islands, in which anything hap- 
pens, are considered as countries, and have the same 
construction. But the smaller islands and the 
words humus, domus, and rus, are constructed as 
the names of towns. In Sardinia, in Crete; in 
Sardinia, in Crete: — but. Deli, at Delos; humi, on 
the ground. 

" Perfect : because indicating anterior time to the present 
' loses.' Cotnpare Lesson Ixiv. Ohs» *<^ See Lesson Ivi. Obs. 3. 
'' Quum. *' The netdei' relative, '' See Ohs, 3. 

»9. 
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Obs, 1. Note that names of tovma in e of the third declension^ 
as Ceere, are indeclinable. The ablative therefore does not end 
in e, as is the case with mare and other similar declinable nouna 
— ^but in e, being the same as the nominative. 

Obs, % Ad and apud signify vicinity, Adjanuam adstat, He 
stands at (or near) the door. I£oc audivi apitd eum, I heard this 
at his house (like the French chez lu%). Hence these preposi- 
tions are placed before the names of IdkeSy mountains, ana rtvers ; 
and often before the names of toivns or viUageSf near which any- 
thing occurs. Ad Trasimenum c€Bdes, The slaughter at (lake) 
Tiiisimene. Apud AUiamJlumen ptagrudum est. The battle took 
place at the river Allia — strictly, near it ; for it was not in, but 
m the vicinity ©/"the river that they fought. Again. Haec Veiis 
agebantur, These thinOT were gomg on at Veil (i.e., in the 
town) ; but, Sao ad Peios agmmtw, These things were going 
on near Yeii (L e.| in its neighbourhood). 

Exercise. 

They relate that prodigies reported simultaneously* 
from various places increased the fear of the Eomans': 
(the reports were) that in Sicily several * javelins of 
the soldiers^ had burnt, and that the shores had shone 
with frequent fires, and that two shields had dripped * 
with blood, and that some soldiers had been struck by 
lightning*, and that the orb of the sun had appeared 
to grow less ^ ; and that at Prseneste ^ burning stones 
had fallen from the sky; and that at Arpi two 
bucklers had been seen in the sky, and the sun 
fighting with the moon ; and that at Antium bloody 
ears of corn had fallen into the baskets* of the 
reapers; and that at Falerii the sky had appeared 
to be split as if with a wide rent®, and that, where 
it opened ^®, a great light had shone forth ; and that 



* Simul. * See Lesson liii. Obs, 3. ' Aliquot. ^ Sudo. 
* Fuhninibus ico. « Minuor. ^ Obs, 1, » Corbis. 

» Hiatus. "> See Bule 1. Obs, 
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at Kome, during the same season, the statue of Mars 
in the Appian road near the figures ** of the wolves 
had sweated ; and that at Capua there had been the 
appearance of the moon falling in ^^ a shower (of rain). 
These and other prodigies, whether ^' believed 
before the defeat, or after the defeat fabricated to 
agree with the event ^*, I find in an historian ^* of 
the Carthaginian war. However it is quite certain 
that that year was famous for a slaughter *^ of the 
Romans, Caius Flaminius the consul being slain at " 
lake Trasimene with a great part of his army. Nor 
was the following year more fortunate. For in a 
battle fought " near Cannae, when both consuls were 
present, scarcely seventy followed VaiTO, as he fled 
to that village : almost the whole army fell with the 
other ^^ (consul). 



LESSON LXXVI. 

Countries, Towns, and Islands, to or from wMch 

one goes. 

Rule A. The name of a country or district^ to 
which or from which any one goes, requires a pre- 
position : but the name of a town, to or from which 
any one goes, stands without a preposition. The 
accusative is the case to denote motion towards^ the 
;ablative to denote Tootion from. Hence we must 



" Simulacrum. ** Inter. *' See Lesson lix. Obs, 2. 

*** Coufictus ad rem. " Scriptor. " Ablative of cause, 

" Obs, 3. " Commissus. See also Obs, 2. " Sum, with 
fenitive of possessor — ' Belonged to tl^ other who died.' 
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write — In Italiam venit. He came to Italy; Ex 
Latio profectua eat. He set out from Latium : but, 
Jtomam venit. He came to Rome ; Carthagine pro- 
fedua esty He set out from Carthage. 

Rule B. Here again^ as in Rule B of the last 
Lesson, the larger isla/ads are to be constructed as 
countries, and require a preposition : but smaller 
islandsy and the words humuSy donius, and rua, are 
to be considered as towns, and to be constructed 
accordingly without prepositions. Hence you must 
say — In SicUiam profectua eat, He set out for 
Sicily; Ex Sardinia rediity He returned from Sar- 
dinia : but, Delum venity He came to Delos ; Rure 
rediit. He returned from the coimtry. 

Obs. 1. The Latin language, with more exactness perhaps 
than our own, extends the idea of motion to two words, where 
we confine it to one. Thus in translating the sentence, * He led 
his army to the Thames in the territory of Cassivellaunus * — 
it would be incorrect to follow the English idiom, and to say 
injinibtis : the right renderinff is, Ad Tamesin injmea Cassivel- 
launi exercitum dtixit (to tiie Thames into the territory). 
Similarly — 'He crossed over from Lilyhseum in Sicily,' must 
be rendered by Ex SicUia LUyh<BO trajedt (from Sicily from 
Lilyhseum) : ' I left him at Saguntum,' by Sagunto ah eo discern 
(I departed from Saguntum from hirn^ : ' He came to the consul 
at Home,' by Bomam ad constdem venit (to Home to the consul) : 
and lastly — 'He comes to his father in the city,* by Adpatrem 
in urbem venit. Li all sentences of similar construction to the 
above, the difference of idiom between the two languages must 
be carefully observed. 

Ohs, 2. Notice the following use of euro with the participle 
in du8 : — Navem r^arandam curamtj He had the ship repaired. 
Ohsides dandos curabo, I will take care that hostages are 
given. 

Obs, 8. Sometimes, in the ablative absolute, a relative and 
verb combined are joined instead of a substantive with the 
participle. Ntmtiatis qua viderant, redierej Having reported 
what tney had seen, they returned. The full construction would 
be — Nwntiatis iis qua viderant, rediere, Those things which they 
had seen being reported, they returned. 
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Exercise. 

Having taken this town ^ the king made peace 
with the nation of the Mqui : he renewed the league 
with the Tuscans. Then, having returned home, he 
turned his attention * to the affairs of the city ' : of 
which the first was, that he might leave a temple of 
Jupiter on the Tarpeian niount, as a memorial of 
his reign and name. He also caused galleries^ to 
be made in the Circus, and a very large drain to be 
constructed under ground * ; to which two works this 
(our) modern magnificence has scarcely been able to 
show anything equals When the common people 
had been employed ^ in these labours, he (next), be- 
cause he thought that numbers, where there was not 
need (for them), were a burden to the state, and 
because he wished the boundaries of the empire to 
be extended ®, he (next, I say^) sent several colonists 
to Signia and Circeii, Tneaning them to be hereafter 
a defence^ to the city by sea and land. A terrible 
portent appeared to him, as he was engaged in^° 
these matters. A snake, that gliding ** out from a 
wooden column caused ten*or and a flight into the 
palace, did not so much ** strike the breast of the 
king himself with sudden fear, as fill it with anxious 
cares (for the future). Accordingly, though only 

* See Lesson Ixvi. Hide B. § iii. . * Animus. * Use a 

Latin adjective. * Fonis. See also Obs. 2. * Sub terram 
ago. ® Quidquam adaequo. ' Exerceo — AhL Abs. 

® Occupo latius. • Say — Future defences. ^^Agens. 

11 Say — A snake having glided &c.^ when it had caused &c. 
" Tarn, foUawed hy quam. 
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Etrurian priests were called in ^^ to (explain) public 
prodigies, alarmed by this as it were domestic appa- 
rition, lie determined to consult the most famous 
oracle in the world; and, not'* daiing to entrust 
the prophetic ^* answers to any one else, he sent his 
two sons to Delphi in Greece *^ through lands un- 
known at that time, and much more unknown seas. 
They, after having performed what had been com- 
manded ^^, descended from Delphi in Phocis to the 
coast: thence they returned to their father at Eome^% 
where war was being prepared against the Eutuli with 
the greatest energy '•. 



LESSON LXXVII. 

The Time at which anything happens. 

Rule, The time at which anything happens is 
put in the ablative : as, vicesimo annOy in the 
twentieth year ; Tiocte^ by night ; t&ti;ia hora^ at the 
third hour. 

Ois. 1. The names of the months are in Latin adjectives — 
not substantives, as is often supposed. Hence you must not 
write mensis Januarii (the month of Januaiv) according to the 
English idiom, but mensis Jantuxnus, Similarly, you must not 
render — 'He died on the Calends of September,' by Decessit 
Calendis Squtemhris (mensis), but by Decessit Calendis Sep- 
temhribus. 

Obs, 2. Versus (originally the participle of verio), Unoards, is 
called a preposition by grammanans ; but it is doubtful if it is 
ever used as one by any of the best writers. It is certain that it 

*' Adhibeo. " See Lesson xxx. Obs. 2. " Sortes (plural)^ 
See also Lesson Ixxiv. Obs. 2. " Obs, 1. " 06fc a. 

*^ Summa vis. 
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Is used most frequently as an adverb^ and that it always follows 
the noun with which it is combined. This noun^ if the name of 
a town, stands without a preposition, according to Lesson Ixxvi. 
Rule A ', but if it is the name of a country or place, it must, in 
accordance with the same Bule, be preceded by in or ad. Thus, 
Romam versus coniendit, He marched towaixls Rome ; but, 7» 
GaUiam versus, or, Ad AJpes versus contendit, He marched 
towards Gaul, or, He marched towards the Alps. 

Obs. 3. (a) Circiter is sometimes used as a preposition, and 
then it governs the accusative. Circiter mendiem exercitum 
reduxit, About noon he led back his army, (b) But more often 
it is an adverb; and when so used, it may De combined with 
any case, but governs none. Diebus circiter duodedm id helium 
perfecity He finished that war in about twelve days. Circiter 
mulia hominum centum et trighda evasenmt, About a hundred 
and thirty thousand men escaped. 

Obs. 4. When homo and vir stand near together and are 
contrasted, Aomo is used in a bad, and t;ir in a good sense. The 
reason of this distinction is obvious. Homo means a human 
C7'eature merely, one raised above the brutes, but nothing more. 
Vir means a man, one of the nobler sex, as distinguished from 
mulier. One of these words must often, to avoid an awkward 
repetition, be rendered in English by some other word than 
man ; as by creature, character, person, 8fc. Opto ut te non solum 
hommem sed etiam virum presbeas, I wish that you may show 
yourself not only a human being, but a man. 

Obs, 5. Hostis means an enemy, as the foe of one's country ; 
inimicus means a personal enemy. Some feeling of ill-will is 
implied by this latter word, none necessarily by the former. 

Exerdae. 

Although I know that I am not about to announce 
the most pleasant tidings ^ to you, yet it has seemed 
my hminden duty ^ to inform you of so sudden and 
so sad an event. In the month of May ^5 when I 
had come by sea ^ to Athens, I met * there Marcellus, 
our colleague, and spent that day there in order to 
be with him. On the next day, when I had parted 

^ AfTero nuntium, / announce tidings, ' Say — A thing to be 
done {faciendum), * Obs, 1. * Nave advehor. * Convcnio. 
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from him with the intention of ^ going to Boeotia, 
he, as he said, was about to sail towards ^ Italy. On 
the day succeeding that®, when I was thinking of* 
starting from Athens, at about ^^ the tenth hour of 
the night, Publius Postumius, his friend, came to 
me, and told me that Marcus Marcellus, our col- 
league, had been stabbed after supper-time with a 
dagger by Publius Magius, his friend ; and that he 
had received two wounds, one in the stomach, the 
other in the head beside the ear: (Postumius added) 
that he hoped however that he might live*^ (He 
said) that Magius had killed himself; and that he 
(viz,, Postumius) had been afterwards sent by Mar- 
cellus to report these things to me, and to request 
that I would send with haste ^^ physicians. I sent 
(them) with haste, and instantly ^* set out thither 
at day-break ^*, When I was not far distant from 
the Peirseus, Acidinus' slave met me with a note ^*, 
in which it was written that Marcellus had expired 
a little before (day) light. Thus a most distinguished 
man met ^^ a most painful death at the hands of a 
most worthless *^ creature, and a friend was found to 
inflict *® death (on one) whom on account of his 
dignity bitter *^ enemies had spared ^®. Nevertheless 

® Hoc consilio ut. ^ Obs. 2. ^ Postridie ejus diei. 

» In animo habeo. ^o Obs. 3. " Say— That he 

was able to live. ^* Oogo. ^' E vestigio. ** Prima 

lux. ** Codicillus, plural. ^^ Say — Was visited by. 

"Teter. iSee also Obs, 4 ^^ Say — Who could inflict 

(afferd), ** This epithet must not be expressed in the Latin, 
the idea being contained in the substantive by which enemies 
is to be rendered. See Obs. 5. ^ See Lesson li. Rule C 
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I proceeded to his tent. I found two freedmen, and 
a veiy few ^* slaves. They said that the rest had 
fled, startled with fear, because their master h^ 
been slain at the door of ^^ the tent. 



LESSON LXXVIII. 

Duration of Time. — Space of Progression. 

Rule A. Duration of time, i. e., the tvme through 
or during which anything lasts, is put in the accu- 
sative. Urbs centum annos victrixy a city victorious 
for {or, through) a hundred years. Biduum ibi 
moratus eat. He stayed there two days. 

Rule B, Space of progression, i. e., the diatcmce 
through which one passes, is put in the accusative. 
Duo Tmllia passuum progrediuntur, They advance 
two miles. 

From the two Rules above given, as well as from 
some others, it is obvious that the accusative case 
often contains in itself the idea of motion, 

Oha. 1. (a) Uterque means eetchj hothj where only two are 
in question: quisque means each, all, where more than two. 
Utrumque eorum ktudavib, He praised each of those two, He 
praised them both. Suam quisque domum cives dtgrem sunt, 
The citizens separated; each to his own home; or, All the 
citizens separated to their homes. Compare Lesson Ixx. Obs, 2. 
(b) Observe that uterque always takes the genitiye of a per- 
sonal pronoun (uterque nostrum, each of us), but that it usually 
agrees with a noun. Translate eit?ier soldier or both of the 
soldiers by uterqtte miles, rather than by uterque militum, 

Obs, 2. Meverto and revertor both occur in the sense of to 
return : but the two forms must not be used indiscriminately. 
You will be safe in using the active form in the perfect and 

" Pauculi. " Ante. 
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tenses formed from the perfect^ but the deponent in the pieseat 
and tenses formed from the present. Write reverteram (I had 
returned), but revertar (I shall return). This use of the active 
form of revertoj like that of moveo and many other apparently 
intransitive verbs, is to be explained by an ellipse of the reflective 
pronoun: as, Heverti (rne), I turned back myself, I returned j 
revertidi (te), revertit (se), and so on. 

Eicercise. 

These had for several years sustained the attacks * 
of' the Suevi : iiTthe end * however, having been ex- 
pelled from their territory, and having wandered 
three years in many parts of Germany, they came 
to the Khine, to districts which^ the Treviri in- 
habited*, and (where) they possessed fields, houses, 
and villages, on ® both banks of the river ; but, ter- 
rified at the approach of so great a multitude, they 
had removed® from these houses which they had 
possessed on the further side of^ the river, and, 
having arranged their outposts® on the hither side 
of ^ the Rhine, they sought to prevent *® the Germans 
from crossing. The Germans, having had recourse 
to all expedients**, when on account of their want 
of vessels they could neither contend by force (of 
arms), nor could cross secretly on account of the out- 
posts of the Treviri, pretended that they were return- 
ing ** to their own abodes and districts; and, having 
advanced a three days' journey, they turned back 
again, and, all this distance *^ having been completed 

* Vis, singular. * Ad extremum. ' Say — Which 

districts. * See Lesson vi. Ruley § ii. * Ad. See also 

Ohs. 1. ^ Demigro. ^ Trans. ^ Prsesidium. * Cis. 

*° Prohibeo : imperfeei, followed by t?ie accusative tmd irifinitive, 
*^ Say — Having tried all things. ** Obs. 2. ^' Iter. 
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in one night by riding, they came suddenly on ** the 
Treviri, unawares and not expecting ^* (them) : for 
these ^®, having been informed by means of spies of 
the departure of the Germans, had moved back with- 
out fear across the Ehine, each to his own home *^. 
These then having been slain and their ships taken 
possession of ^®, before that part of the Treviri who 
were (living) on this side of the Ehine quietly ^® in 
their own abodes could be informed of it, the Ger- 
mans crossed the river, and having taken possession 
of the houses, lived for the remainder of the winter 
on ^° their supplies. Now when this news arrived ^*, 
Caesar determined to make war against the Germans. 



LESSON LXXIX. 

Verbs of Asking and Teaching. 

Rule. Many verbs of asJcvng and teaching (as 
Togo, postulo, posco, doceo, moneo, &c.) govern two 
accusatives, one of the person, the other of the thing. 
Posd't magistratum nurn/mos. He demands money 
of the magistrates ; or, He asks the magistrates for 
money. Hoc te docu% I taught you this. Most of 
the same verbs admit an accusative of the thing in 
the passive voice. Rogatua sum sententiam, I have 
been aaked my opinion. Multa admrvoTiemury We 
are warned of many things. 

** Opprimo. *^ Inscius inopinansque. ** Use the relative 
pronoun, according to Lesson xx. Obs. ^^ Ohs. 1. ^^ Oc- 
cupo. ^® Use an adjective, according to Lesson xiv. Ohs. 3. 

^® Say — Nourished themselves with. ** Say — Now these 
things having' been announced. 
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Note. Some of these verbs admit only of a neuter 
pronoun as the accusative of the thing, and the be- 
ginner must be cautioned against supposing that, 
even with this restriction, the above Eule may be 
applied to all verbs of ashing and teaching. Several 
of them (as peto^ precoVy instruo, and others) require 
a different construction. Hoc a te petivi, I asked 
this of you, 

Obs, 1. No8, noster, or a plural verb, are often used when only 
one person is spoken of, in preference to €(/o, meus, or a singular 
verb. . This idiom is rare in narratiye, and in historical writers. 
Instances of it abound in Cicero, especially in those parts where 
he is writing in a philosophic, conversational, or epistolary 
style. Mtdtis de rebus scripstmus, I have written on many sub- 
jects. Q. Tubero, amicus noster, advenit ; Quintus Tubero, my 
friend, has arrived. 

Obft, 2. Quisque is used to distribute ordinal numerals and su- 
perlative adjectives; i.e., to give a universal application to them. 
JDecimo guogue anno tributa pendunt, They pay tribute every 
tenth v^ar. Doctissimtcs quisque ita censet, All the most learned 
men think thus {literaUy, Every most learned man thinks thus). 
As quisque can be oidy thus combined with a superlative 
adjective, it is often necessary to use this decree m Latin 
where we have a positive, or a positive combined with an 
adverb, in English : as, optimus quisque, every good man, or every 
truly good man. 

Obs. 3. Notice the use of tarn, . . quam in the following 
sentence. Tarn in heUo quam in pace ir^dus erat, He was trea- 
cherous in war and peace alike. 

Exercise* 

If any one enquires ^ of me * the reason why the 
condition of all ^ very rich men seems little desirable 
in itself, there is scarcely anything which I can so 
clearly explain. For riches bring with them both 
many other disadvantages, and this the greatest (of 
all), that* they generally compel men to be of too 

> Postulo. 2 Obs. 1. ' Quisque. See Obs. 2. * Quod. 
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proud* a character. And this happens chiefly by 
reason of® two things:— the first, because a rich 
man, as though bound by no law, is accustomed 
always to follow out his own plans, and to give an 
account of his actions to himself alone. For there 
are few who would either of their own accord blame 
the wrong deeds ^ of a rich friend, or (who), being 
asked their opinion, would dare to utter ® what they 
suspect will be displeasing. There remains the 
second reason; — because, as riches have very much 
increased to any one^, and as any one is most 
securely *® fortified by wealth and power against 
chances and changes ^*, so does he become superior 
to *^ all want and indigence, and (so) is he least 
liable ^^ to those calamities which teach most men 
their own weakness. Nor is it strange if he esteem 
all his o^vn affairs to be placed in his own power **, 
since ^* he easily obtains what he desires ^S quickly 
recovers what he loses, and can compensate blessings 
which are denied to him b}^ any others that he 
will *^ And so that prayer of the Jewish king, in 
which he prayed against ^® riches and poverty alike *^, 
greatly pleases every ^^ really wise man. For either 
state has some temptation'* to sin: the latter'^ 

* See Lesson xxxii. Obs. 1. *» Ob. ' Perperam factum. 
* Expromo. ^ Quisque. ^® Maxime. " FortunjB 

casus rerumque vicissitudines. *^ Say — Greater than. 

•* Obnozius. ** Say — ^In himself. " Quum. *® Say — 
Things desired) and construct the two next clauses similarly. 
»7 Quivis alius. " Deprccor. " Ohs, 3. ^o Qhs, 2. 

*' Blecebra^ mUh the gerund in di. Compare Lesson lix. Obs, 4, 
*^ See Lesson Ixxx. Obs. 8. 
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leads us to injure men, the former to forget 
God. 



LESSOir 

A Noun governed by a Word ITnderstood. — The 
Ablative of Comparison. 

Rule A, Sometimes, both in English and Latin, 
the case of a noun depends on a word which we 
supply in our minds from a previous sentence or 
clause. Quid rogas? Nihil — What do you ask? 
Nothing: i.e., I ask nothing; for nihil is the ac- 
cusative after rogo understood. Qu'/i agitur ? Nihil 
— What is being done ? Nothing : here nihil is the 
nominative to agitu/r understood (Nothing is being 
done). Again, Acdpite orationem. Gujus ? — Hear 
a speech. Whose ? i. e., Whose speech ? cujua being 
the genitive after orationem understood. 

Rule B, Comparative adjectives and adverbs take 
an ablative. Sapientior eat quovie philosopho^ He is 
wiser than any philosopher. Gitiua ape nx)atra venit. 
He came more quickly than we had hoped. 

Obs, 1. Iste answers often to the Greek ode, and denotes a 
nearer de^ee of proximity; whether of place or thought^ thaa 
iUe or htc. Istum virum appello, I address that man there 
(pointing to him). Ista domus pcUris est mei. This house here 
{o)', This house which you see) belongs to my father. lEIence, 
because it denotes somethmg closely present to the mind of the 
speaker^ it often beara a resemblance in its meaning to tuus or 
vesteTf and may be rendered accordingly. Ista probo, I approve 
your words ; or, 1 approve what you have said. 

Obs, 2. Iste often indicates scorn, or contempt : — Ule, on the 
other hand, indicates admiration, and implies celebrity or 
worth. Isti poetcB, Those wretched poets. Cicero, orator xUCf 
Cicero, that famous orator. The reason of this distinction is 
obvious. Iste, ohq pointed out by the finger of scorn (see Obs, 1): 
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iUe, one yonder — ^removed to a great distance from or above us, 
and so an object of admiration. 

Obs, 3. When two nouns or sentences bave preceded, hie 
refers to that which in the speaker's mind is the nearer, iUe to 
that which is the further. Hence hie usually means ' the 
latter,' Ule ' the fonner.* Quum comparantur inter se Romerus 
et VirgUiuSy hie plus venusteUiSf iUeplua viriumjt(dicatur habere; 
When Homer and Virjffil are compared, the latter is judged to 
have more grace, the former more vigour. 

Exercise. 

Atticus. I have the opportunity^ which I was 
desiring, nor will I let it slip. Marcus, What 
(opportunity),-! pray, Titus? A. A history has now 
for long ' been asked, or rather demanded ^ of you. 
For after the annals of the Pontifices, than which no- 
thing can be pleasanter, if you come* either to Fabius, 
or to him of whom you most often speak*, (I mean) 
Cato, or to Piso, or to Fannius, although some ® of 
them have more vigour than others, yet what is so 
meagre ^ as all these ® (writers) ? Wherefore this is 
your task, this is expected of you, unless Quintus 
thinks differently®. Quintus. I indeed think the 
same, and we have often conversed about this matter 
that you speak of^^. But there is a slight dis- 
agreement between us. A. What, I pray ? Q. From 
what times he should commence his work ^^ For I 
am of opinion (that he should commence) from the 

* Occafiio. ' Jamdiu. See Lesson xix. JRuIe A. ' Fla- 

gito. * Sut^yunctive, * Say — Than whom no one is 

more often in your mouth. ^ AXius, foUowed by alius (m- 
gular). * Exilis. ^ qj^^ 2. ^ Say — Unless 

anything appears differently (secus) to Quintus. . *° Obs. 1, 
^^ Say — He should take the beginning {exordium) of writing. 
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most remote *^ in order that he may not leave out 
times earlier than our own : but he himself demands 
a memoir cotemporary with *^ his own age, in order 
that he may include those matters in which he has 
himself taken a part. A. I in truth prefer the 
latter ** opinion, for there are things of the greatest 
importance ** in this our memory and age : and then 
too he will set forth *^ the praises of that great " 
general, Cneius Pompeius. M. For my part, I un- 
derstand that this labour has now for long been 
asked of me : and ^® I would not decline it, if any 
leisure ^^ and free" time were granted me. But so 
great a subject ought not to be undertaken when 
the mind is preoccupied ^. 



LESSON LXXXI. 

Correlative and Universal Pronoims. 

Rule. Quaiia, quantua, and quot, when used to 
make comparisons, as also the universal pronouns^ 
quisquis, quicunquCy with the like, have the same 
construction as the relative qui : i. e., they agree 
with an antecedent, expressed or understood, in 
gender, number, and person; while their case is 
regulated by a word in their own clause, iiiei' 
^U8 non talis est, quaiem tibi videri scribis, His 
book is not such as you write that it appears to 

^' Ultimus. *• Memoria sequalis. " Obs, 8. ** Maxi- 
mus. *' Turn autem illustro. *^ Obs. 2. *^ Begin 

fchis sentence with the relative pronoun, in accordance with 
Le88(m XX. Obs, " Adjective. *^ Impeditus, 
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you. Taniwm dedi temporia quantum (nominative) 
necesae erat, I granted aa much time as was neces- 
sary. Tot aunt inaulcB quot (accusative) ddod, There 
are as many islands as I have named. Quidquid 
lege conatituitur, id eat faciendum^ Whatever is 
settled by law, (that) must be done. Morietur eay- 
terrvplOy quicwaque erit aeditionia auctor^ He shall 
die forthwith, whosoever shall be the ringleader of a 
mutiny. 

From the first three of the above examples it will 
be seen that qucdia, quantua^ and quot^ answer re- 
spectively to tcdia^ tantua, and tot; which demon- 
stratives are generally expressed, but may in' some 
cases be omitted. Non aura qualia eram, I am not 
what {or, such as) I once was. Orator eat^ qualia in 
. tota (h'cecia nemOy He is an orator, the like of whom 
does not exist in Grreece {literally^ such as is no 
one in -Greece). In all the preceding examples the 
construction is obvious : in the following quarvta is 
the ablative after uaua eat, which words are to be 
supplied from utitur in the first clause. Tarda 
utitur alacritate quanta nunquam antea ullo in 
bellOf He shews greater promptness than in any 
former war {literally. He uses such promptness as 
he has never before used in any war). 

Ohs, 1. The words very (when not the sign of the superlative) 
and even are often to be rendered by ipse, Eo ipso (he mortuus 
est, He died on that very day. Ipse hommis vuUus me terret, 
The very look (or, The look even) of the man frightens me. 

Obg, 2. Idem often introduces a new statement, and thus 
may be used where we say in English also, Ukewise, or yet, on 
the other hand, Sfo, Idem erat dives, He was also rich ; literaUy, 
He the same man was rich. Quum affirmeni voluptatem esse 
sumnvum honum, negant Odetn dolorem esse malum, Though they 
lay it down that pleasure is the highest good, yet they denv at 
the same time (or, they deny on the other hand) that pam is 
an evil ; literaUy, They the same men deny, &c. 

Chs, S. Distinguisn carefully between the three following 

L 
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voTdBi — IHumuSf daily^ in the daytime^ opposed to noaktmusi 
lahares diumi nocturniquey labours hj day and night. QuoHdi^ 
anus, daily, happening eyery day : quotidianus sermo, eyeryday 
conyersation^ a colloquial style. Hodiemus, of or belonging to 
to-day, opposed to crastinua or hedemus : hodiema dispidatio, 
this aay's discussion. ' 

Oh8. 4. Distributiye numerals are used instead of cardinals 
with nouns plural in form, but singular in meaning : as, cag6ra, 
a camp ; UUertSf a letter. Thus you must not say, atio eaatra, but 
hina castra, two camps ; not quinque liUera, but qutnee litterts, fiye 
letters. Quinque UUercB would meanj^ve letters of the alphabet. 

Exercise. 

He strove with greater earnestness' for Fabius, 
than ever (he had striven with) in any previous 
trial 2. But arguments of so poor a kind ' cannot at 
all influence me. The very character* too of the 
man lessens my confidence. For we know how he 
has conducted ^ himself in daily ^ life, and we suspect 
him to be much the same^ in a court of law®. 
Certainly of all the speeches of all men, that of 
to-day* was the most shameless. He attempted to 
establish nothing at all by evidence '°, but whatever 
he thought made in favour of" Fabius and against 
Manlius, that he affirmed as if proved. He had 
also " previously tried many plans, the use of which 
wa« most unbecoming •». Either by promises or by 
threats he tampered with all those witnesses '*, who 

^ Tanta contentio — Imitate the construction of the last of 
the examples giyen in the Rule. * Causa. * Iste. 

See Lesson bcxx. Obs, 2. * Mores. See also Obs, 1. * Gero. 
« Obs. 3. 7 Similis. » Forum. » Obs. 3. ^ Say — 
Through witnesses. *^ Facio pro. ^' Obs. 2. " Say — 
To use which was yery little becoming. '* Say — ^Whoever 

(jquictmque) of the witnesses seemed . . . those he tampered 
with (soUicito) either by, &c. 
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seemed (to be men) of doubtful integrity ^*. To a 
certain one even of the judges he is said to have 
offered as much money as he might wish, as the 
wages of dishonesty. Nor was there wanting a sus- 
picion that two letters ^% which could have injured ^^ 
the cause of the defendant, had been stolen from 
Manlius' house at his instigation. But, though he 
had recourse to all expedients, he effected nothing. 
Fabius was convicted, and barely escaped *® sentence 
of death ^\ 

When he had tarried there three days, he received 
such an answer as^^ no one had ever expected. 
And so, having declared war, he got together about ^^ 
eighty merchant vessels, a number that ^^ he thought 
was enough to carry across two legions : whatever ^ 
ships of war he had besides, these he distributed to 
the qusestor, the legates, and the prefects. Then, 
having obtained suitable weather for sailing, he 
weighed anchor in the fourth watch of the night. 



LESSON LXXXTI 



The Dative after Credo, Ignosco, and certain other 

Transitive Verbs. 

Rule. In the case of credo, ignosco, vmpero, 
minor y persuadeo, ohjicioy and many other transitive 

« lides. " Litterae. See Oha, 4. " Say— Through which 
injuiy was able to be done to (noceri potest). See Lesson xxxv. 
Itule A, ^® Neque mill turn abest quin. ^^ Capitis aliquem 
damno, I sentence anyone to death, *° Qualis. ** See Lesson 
Ixxvii. Ohs, 3. i. ** Quot. ^' Quidquid, with a genitive, 

L 2 
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verbs that govern a dative, there is a striking differ- 
ence between the English and Latin form of expres- 
sion, and this both in the active and passive voice. 
Paupertatem Glodio objedt. He charged Clodius 
with poverty (literally, He brought poverty as a 
charge against Clodius). Paupertas Glodio obji- 
dtuTy Clodius is charged with poverty (literally. 
Poverty is objected against Clodius). Minatur mihi 
mortem, He threatens me with death. Hcec omnia 
tibi ignosco, I forgive you all this. Id tibi ignos- 
citur, You are forgiven this. Imperabit frumentwni 
Oallis, He will demand com of the Crauls {literally. 
He will enjoin corn on the Grauls). Hoc mihi per- 
suasit, He persuaded me of this. Hoc mihi per-' 
suasv/m est, I was persuaded of this. — Notice the 
difference of idiom between the two languages, and 
observe that in the above and similar sentences the 
person must, as a general rule, stand in the dative 
in Latin. 

Obs, 1. Plehes (rarely wiitten pleba^ means the common people, 
Ihe hiver order 8^ opposed to the more influential political classes: 
certamen plebis pdrumque, a contest of the plebeians and patri- 
cians. VtUgus means the mass of the people, the common herd, 
distinguished from the educated classes — philosophers, priests, 
&c. SapientU judicium ajudicio vulgi discrepat, The wise man's 
judgment differs from the judgment of the mass (or, crowd). 
Kemember that both these words must, as nominatives, be 
followed by a singular verb, according to Lesson Iviii. JRule A, 

Obs. 2. (a) One and the oilier are to be rendered by utius 
and alter, or by o^!^ and alter, Harum urhium aUera vi, altera 
dolo capta est, One of these cities was taken by force, the other 
by stratagem. (6) But, when more than two are spoken of, 
alius and alius must be used. Alice urbium vi, tHuB ado captce 
sunt. Some of the cities were taken by force, others by strata- 
gem. Malta dicta sunt, aliud alio tempore. Many things were 
said at different times : more exacUy, Many things were said, 
one at one time, one at another. Sortantur alius alium (or^ 
alii alios), They exhort one another. This is said of several : 
but, J^atres aker alterum hortantur, The two brothers exhort 
each other. 
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Obs, 3. The neuter singular both of the interrogative and 
indefinite pronoun is guod when it agrees with a noun^ but 
cniid when it stands as a substantive. Quodoppidum videsf 
What town do you see P but, Quid vis f What do you wish ? 
And — aliquod oppidumy some town ; but, dliguid virium, some 
strength. So too in the case of ecquUy quivia, and other similar 
compounds. 

Om, 4. It was explained in Lesson xliii. Htde Ay that si, when 
used with an indicatiye, introduces a supposition about which 
there is no doubt. Si ins, ahire licet, You may go if you wish it 
(as I know you do) : almost equivalent to, You may go since 
you wish it. Hence it is clear that si quis, or si qui, with the 
indicative will often correspond to the English whosoever, all 
who, ^c. Si qui super/tierani prtelio, capti sunt postero die, If 
any had survived the battle (and some it is certain had), they 
were taken prisoners the next day ; in other words. All who 
had survived the battle were taken. 

Exeixise. 

The common people ^ are counted ' almost as 
slaves, except that' they are trusted with rams. 
But of those who are (held) in any repute^ or 
honour, there are two classes; one* of which is 
(that) of the knights, the other (that) of the priests. 
The former, when there is need, are all engaged in 
war. The latter attend to ^ divine afiairs, see to the 
public and private sacrifices, and expound questions 
of religion '. They arrange almost all disputes, and 
whatever* crime has been committed, they also* 
decide (about it) ; they fix rewards and punishments. 
Any one who*® has not abided by their decision, 
(him) they exclude from the sacrifices. This is the 
most severe punishment among them. Those who 

* Ohs, 1. ' Habeor loco. • Nisi quod. * Nu- 

merus. * Ohs, 2. o. ® Intersum. ' Keligio. 

8 Si quis. See Ohs. 3 mw/4. • Idem. 'o Ohs. 4 
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have been thus excluded ^^ are reckoned impious 
and accursed ^\ Justice is neither dispensed ** to 
them when they seek it, nor is any (post of) honour 
allotted. But there is one over all these priests, 
who has supreme authority among them. On his 
death, if any one of the rest excels in dignity, he 
succeeds : but. if there are several equal, (one) is 
elected by general suflfrage ** : sometimes they even 
fight for the place of pre-eminence ^*. They enjoy 
exemption^® from military service, neither do they 
pay tribute like^^ the rest. They judge it to be 
unlawful to commit their precepts to writing ** : and 
they seem to me to have ordained this for two 
reasons : because they neither wish '* their system 
to become known to the mass of the people ^y nor 
(do they wish) those who are learning to pay less 
attention^^ to their memory, through trusting to 
writing. They endeavour especially to persuade their 
disciples of this, that the souls of men do not 
perish, but that after death they migrate from one 
(body) to another 22 : and they consider that by this 
(belief) men are very greatly aroused to valour, since 
they will think nothing of the fear of death.^^ 

** Interdico — Construct this verb impersonally, according to 
Lesson xxxv. Hule A, " Sceleratus. '* Jus reddo, 1 

dispense justice, ^* Say — By the vote of all. " Prin- 

cipatus. *® Vacatio. See Lesson lix. Ohs. 4. *'' Una 

cum. ^* LittersB. *® See Lesson Ixv. Ohs, 1. — or, if 

after ^because' we insert parenthetically the words ' as I 
think,' the subjunctive may be explained by Lesson 1. Rule JB, 
«> Ohs, 1. « Studeo. »» Ohs. 2, h, »» Say— Tho 

fear of death being despised. 
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LESSON LXXXIII. 
Constmctioii of the Agent and Instrument 

Mule. The agent, the person (that is) by whom a 
thing is done, is put in the dative after verbal adjec- 
tives in biliSy and the gerundive or participle in dus : 
as, Etiam hosti Tniserabilis est, He is to be pitied 
even by an enemy ; Hoc mihi faciendum est, This 
must be done by me. But the agent is put in the 
ablative with the preposition a or ab after passive 
verbs, and the passive past participle : as, Docetur ah 
hoste, He is taught by an enemy ; Occisus a vobis, 
slain by you. 

The above Eule admits under certain circumstances 
of variations, but it should be rigidly adhered to by 
the beginner, as his only safe guide. Let him remem- 
ber also to distinguish carefully between the dative 
or ablative of the agent {a person), and the ablative 
of the cause or instrument (a thvng) — which latter 
ablative has no preposition. Delendus tibi, to be 
destroyed by you ; but, Delendus igne, to be de- 
stroyed by fire. Victus a militibus nostris, conquered 
by our soldiers; but, Victus virtute nostra, con- 
quered by our valour. 

This subject has been explained and illustrated 
before both in Lesson xxiii. Ifote, and in Lesson xxx. ; 
but on account of its importance it is here resumed. 

Obs, 1. The cause, msfrumetii, or manner, must be in the 
ablative without a preposition after all paxts alike of the pas- 
sive voice. Mise occisus est, He was slftin with the sword; 
and; Mise ocddendus est, He ought to be slain with the sword. 
Fame domittts, tamed by hunger; Fame domandus, to be tamed 
by hunger. 

Obs. 2. Oportet and necesse est take either an accusative aad 
infinitive, or a subjunctive by an ellipse of tU. Remember 
that this conjunction must not be expressed. Oportet te ita 
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facerCj It behoves you to act thus ; or, Ita facias oportetf It is 
right that you should act thus. Similarly — 'An army must of 
necessity be sent/ may be rendered by Necease est exercmtm mitH; 
or by Exercitus miUatur necesse est. In the subjoined Exercise 
use the former of these constructions — viz., the acciteatiye and 
infinitive. With regard to the latter^ see Juesson xL JRule C, 

Obs. 8. Since the perfects odif memint, and novi, have a 
present meaning, it follows that the perfect subjunctive also of 
any one of these verbs is equivalent to an ordinary present 
subjunctive, and maV; like it^ be used with an imperative force : 
as, ament, let them love ; oderitU, let them hate. See Lesson xv. 
Mule A, 

Obs, 4. To increase, diminish, or qualify any numeral, 
insert pltis, amplitts, minus, hand plus f ^c, without altering the 
original construction. Quam may be inserted after any one of the 
above comparatives, but it is generally understood. Cum ire- 
centis nawbus venit : hence, Cum trecentis ampHtis navibus ventt, 
He came with more than three hundred ships. Again, 7W- 
ffinta equites cast sunt : hence, JSaud minus trtginta egmtes ccesi 
sunt, Not less than thirty horsemen were killed. 

Exercise. 

* I think that the war must be conducted by ua 
on a far diflferent plan * from that on which* it has 
hitherto been conducted. Attention must be paid 
in all ways to this object ', that the Eomans may be 
prevented from foraging and (obtaining) provisions^: 
nor is this difficult, because we ourselves abound in 
cavalry, and because we are assisted by the season of 
the year. Fodder cannot be cut : the enemy will of 
necessity* scatter to seek it^ from the houses: all 
these men will be able to be destroyed daily by our 
cavalry. Moreover, for the sake of the common wel- 
fare, I judge that the interests of his own private 

* Ratio. ' Atque. See Lesson liii. Obs. 2. • Res. 
* Commeatus, singular, ^ Necessario. • Say — ^Being 
dispersed, will seek it. 
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property ^ ought to be thought little of by each indi- 
vidual®. It is fitting® that the houses and villages 
should be burned, to which it seems possible that 
they may go *® for the purpose of foraging. Of these 
things we shall have ^* plenty, because we are assisted 
by those in whose territory the war is being carried 
on. The Bomans will either not endure the want of 
them, or they will advance with great danger some 
distance '* from their camp : nor does it matter whe- 
ther we slay our enemies themselves, or deprive them 
of those resources *' without which ** war cannot be 
carried on. Moreover, having burnt the rest, let us 
leave only such ^* towns to be defended by our valour *^ 
as from their fortification and natural position " are 
safe from all danger. If these things seem grievous 
or bitter to any one, let him remember ** that it is 
much more grievous that our wives and children 
should be carried away into slavery, and that we our- 
selves should be slain; all which things must ne- 
cessarily happen *® to the conquered.' This opinion 
having been commended by all, in one day more 
than*® twenty cities of the Bituriges are burned. 
The same is done in the rest *^ of the states : fires 
are seen in all directions. 

' Res familiaris. ^ Unusquisque. • Ob8, 2. ^^ Say — 
To which they seem to be able to go. " Suppetit. 

*' Longe — but see Lesson xxxii. Obs. 1. *' Opes. " Say — 
"Which being lost. ^* Is . . . qui, Such , , , as, *® Obs, 1. 
*^ Say — ^Nature of their position. " Obs, 3. *® Necesse 

est See Obs. 2. ^ Obs, 4. ^^ See Lesson xxxi. Obs, 8. 
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LESSON LXXXIV. 

The Present Active Participle. 

Mule, The subject of Latin participles has been 
explained and illustrated at length in the First Part 
of this book. In the subjoined Exercise many exam- 
ples of tiie present active participle occur. Before 
attempting it, it would be well to peruse again the 
Rules given in Lessons xxii. A, xxv., and xxvi. But, 
in case time should be wanting for this, all that is 
positively necessary for the subjoined Exercise is here 
shortly recapitulated: — 

(1.) The present participle is used in Latin in 
many cases where we use the corresponding English 
participle. Gives inter se pugnantes vidi, I have 
seen citizens fighting with each other. 

(2.) It is often used where we use a preposition 
and a substantive. Oaudentes te videmuSy We see 
you with joy. Approbante exerdtu, prcedam va ires 
partes divisit, With the approbation of the army, he 
divided the booty into three parts. 

(3.) It is used by itself (i.e., without a conjunction) 
where we use a conjunction and participle. Aleonan-- 
der moriens annvdum digito detraxity Alexander, 
when dying, drew a ring off his finger. 

(4.) It is used where we use a conjunction and 
verb, or a relative and verb. Hceo nos intuentea 
quam divitias contemnimus ! When we regard {or. 
If we regard) these things, how do we despise wealth 1 
Profectus est adversus Volscos beUum inferenteSj 
He set out against the Volsci, who were making war. 

Obs, 1. The plural of neuter, tUerqtte, titer, alter, and the like 
words, is to be used when itpo parties, not two individuals, are 
spoken ot Neutri vicerani, unique ^ v\ctore8 ferehemt, Neitheir 
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side (or, Neither army) had conquered, each claimed the vic- 
tory. Accordingly^ in translating such a sentence aS; ' They 
doubt which people should command the other/ you may either 
say Duhitant uter pqpulus mtri imperetf or Ihmtant utri utris 
imperent, > 

Oha. 2. To express the highest possible degree, quantum is 
sometimes combined (in the same way as qucm) with the 
superlative and possum : as, Progreditur quantum maocimis iti- 
neribus poted, He advances with the longest marches that he 
possibly can. Compare Lesson liii. Rule B, 

Ohs. 3. Numerals, numeral adjectives (pattci, muUi, ^c), 
comparatives, and superlatives, are usually put by attraction in 
the relative clause. Capti sunt qui duo prcelio syperfuerardy 
The two who had survived the battle were taken prisoners. 
Amicis, qui pauci mihi restanty opittdari non possum, I cannot 
help my few surviving friends (literaUy, my friends who remain 
few). Quern (mtimu7n poetam Homa habet, Homero cedit, The 
best poet that Rome has yields to Homer. 

Obs. 4 3facte is usually considered to be' the vocative of 
maetus (magnified) ; and this word is apnarently the pai-ticiple 
of an obsolete verb mago (connected with magis, magnus, ^c), 
or is possibly a contraction from magis auctus (more increased). 
Maete is used with or without esto : as, Macte virtutef or Made 
virtute esto, Prosper in thy virtue. There is however much 
uncertainty about this word, and it may perhaps be an adverb. 

Exercise. 

% Use a present participle throughout this Exercise, 
wherever italics occur in the English. 

Midway between the Gauls and the dictator, ^vho 
had his camp on the hither bank of the Anio, there 
was a bridge : of which when neither party ^, though 
often attempting it, could get possession, then a Gaul 
of remarkable^ size of body, glittering vfith a vest of 
many colours ^ and painted arms, stepped forward * 
on to the empty bridge, and with as loud a voice as 
he possibly could *, he says, * Let the bravest ® man 

* Obs, 1. * Eximius. ' Versicolor. * Procedo. 

» Obs, 2. 6 Obs, 3. 
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whom Rome now has step forward to the fight, that 
the success ^ of us two may show which nation * is the 
better in war.' When these words were heard, there 
was silence for long among the noblest® of the 
Eoman youths, since they were both ashamed *° to 
decline the contest, and were unwilling to seek the 
principal share of danger. Then the son of the dic- 
tator advanoes from his post to his father ; * With- 
out your orders, general,' says he, *I would never 
fight " out of** my rank, (no), not (even) were I to 
see victory certain. If you permit, I wish to show 
to yonder monster'*, since he so fiercely heaps 
taunts" on the Roman youths, that I am sprung 
from that family which hurled the Gauls down firom 
the Tarpeian rock.* Then the dictator says ; * Pros- 
per **, my son, in virtue, and in piety towards thy 
father and country. Go on, and hy the help of the 
gods render *^ the Roman name invincible.' There- 
upon his companions *^ arm the young man. He 
takes the shield of a foot-soldier *®, he is girt with a 
Spanish sword, handy for close fighting*^. They 
lead him forward, (when) armed and equipped, 
against the Gaul, stupidly glad, and (since this too 
has seemed to them of old time ^ worthy of remem- 
brance) even putting out his tongue in derision ^^ 

' Eventus. See also Lesson lix. Obs, 3. ® Obs, 1. See also 
Lesson \xx., Obs, 2, • Primcres. ^^Veroor. ^^ See Lesson 
Ixxiii. Obs, 1. ^* Extra. " Bellua. See Lesson Ivi. Obs. 1. 
" Ingero probra. ^* Obs, 4. *^ Prsesto. " ^quales, 

Equals in age^ and so companions, '^ Pedcstris. See Lesson viii. 
Obs, 2. a. " Propior pugna. ^^ Render 'to them of 

old time ' by a single Latin adjective. ** Ab irrisu. 
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LESSON LXXXV. 

Active Participles, Present and Future. 

Rule, The subjoined Exercise is a continuation 
of the last, and contains several more examples of 
the use of the present active participle. The short 
recapitulation of previous matter, that was given in 
the preceding Eule, will be sufficient for this Lesson 
also. It is only necessary to add that a future active 
participle occurs in the last sentence of the Exercise. 
This participle, as it has been already explained in 
Lesson xxii. Rule C, is often used in Latin where 
we have in English intendvag to, likely to^ or some 
similar expression. Ibi mansuri videntuvy They 
seem likely to remain there. 

Obs, 1. An English adverb, as has been already stated in 
Lesson xiv. Obs. 3, is often to be rendered by a Latin adjective 
used predicatively. Inviti venient, They v^ill come unwiUingly. 
Hastam vanamjecit, He hurled his spear fruitlessly. 

Obs, 2. AUer means another of the same sort. Hence it is 
often equivalent to our word second: as, Centesimo et aUero 
annOy In the hundred and second year. Pod tmum et aUerum 
diem, After one and a second day ; i.e.^ after two days. 

Eoserdse. 

If Use a present or future participle throughout this 
Exercise, wherever italics occur in the English. 

Then they retire to their post, and the two armed 
men are left alone ' in the midst, by no means equally 
matched, if you reckon * by the eye and appearance. 
The person of the one is remarkable for its size, 
glittering with a vest of many colours, and with 

^ Destituo. ' Say — By no means equal, to (those) 

reckoning by the eye (visus) and appearance. 
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arms painted and embossed with gold : in the other 
there is the average' military stature, and arms 
rather suited for use* than beautiful. There was 
no war-cry*, no leaping about and useless brandish- 
ing ^ of weapons ; but a heart courageous and full 
of silent wrath had postponed all fierceness until 
(the time of) the contest itself. When they took 
their stand between the two armies, the minds of 
so many mortals around (them) being in susfpense'^ 
through hope and fear, the Graul, like a mountain* 
impending from above, brought down his sword 
fruitlessly ^, with a loud sound, upon the armour of 
his enemy as he approached'. When the Eoman had 
struck up *® the bottom of the (other's) shield with 
his own shield, and had insinuated himself between 
the body and the arms of the Graul, he inflicted with 
the point (of his weapon) one wound, and a second 
upon that ^^, and laid prostrate** his foe, who fell over *' 
a vast space. Then he spoiled the body, as it lay, 
of only one chain, which sprinkled (as it was) with 
gore he placed around his own neck. A mixed feel- 
ing of fear ^* and astonishment had rendered the 
Gauls motionless. The Romans, advancing ** eagerly 
from their post to meet *^ their champion, lead him 
luith congratulations and praises to the dictator. 
The dictator added the gift of a golden crown *^, 

^ Medius. - * Habilis. * Oantus. ^ Agitatio. "^ Pen- 
deo. ^ Moles. ^Obs.l, ^° Percello. See also Lesson liv. 
Ohs. 1. " Subinde. See also Obs. 2. « Porrigo. " In. 
" Say — Fear together with astonishment had rendered motion- 
less (defiffo) the Gauls. ^* See Lesson xxiv. Obs, 1. a.. 
^® Obviam. " See Lesson xxv. Obs. 
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and publicly ^® bestowed extraordinary praise on that 
fight '^. And in good truth ^ this combat had such 
influence ^^ on the issue of the whole war, that on the 
following night the Gauls, having hastily abandoned 
their camp, passed over into the territory of Tibur^*, 
intendi/ng to ccbrry on the war conjointly*^ with the 
people of Tibur. 

LESSON LXXXVI. 

Passive Participles. 

Rvle. In Latin there are only two participles in 
the passive voice — the past, and that in d/U8, which 
latter is often called the g&i^undive. Thus, in the 
case of aTOOy we have amatus (having been loved, 
o?' loved), and amandua (meet to be loved). Their 
use has been explained in Lessons xxiii, xxv, and 
xxvL If time be wanting to study those Bules again, 
the following short recapitulation of some of the 
directions there given will be found sufficient for the 
subjoined Exercise. A Latin passive participle is to 
be used on many occasions : — 

(1.) Where the corresponding English participle or 
phrase occurs. Hac re nuntiata, magistratus con- 
vocaty This having been announced, he summons the 
magistrates. Gincti at'Tnis venerunt, They came girt 
with arms. Hoc faciendum puto^ I think this ought 
to be done. 

(2.) Where in English we have one substantive 

*® Pro concione (beftn-e the asseiribly), *® Laudibua aliquem 
ferre, To heHow praise on any one. *^ Hercule. ** Esse 

momenii (to be cf injUience) — foUoioed hy ad. ** Tibui% 

an adJfifHive, .?' ggeietatem belli facio. 
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followed by another in the genitive. Ea clasais 
amissa spem nobis ademity The loss of that fleet 
deprived us of hope. His rebus cognitis levior fit 
senectusy By the knowledge of these things old age 
becomes lighter. De redimendis captivis coUo- 
quuntuTj They converse about the ransoming of the 
captives. 

(3.) Where in English we use a conjunction, or a 
relative pronoun, followed by a verb. Mvltis victi 
prceliis pacem et veniam peccatis peti/muSy Since we 
have been conquered in many battles, we seek peace 
and pardon for our faults. Incensa classey castra 
oppugnanty After the fleet had been burnt, (or. 
After they had burnt the fleet), they attack the 
camp ; literally, The fleet having been burnt, 
they attack the camp. 

Obs, Siquidem, which means if indeed, usually introduces a 
statement conceminff which there is no doubt. When so used, 
it must be followed by the indicative, according to Lesson xliii. 
Hide Ay and is equivalent in meaning to imismuch as or since, 
Ch'otidor BaiiSy siquidem salubres repente fact<B mmt, 1 congratu- 
late BaisBy if indeed (as I understand is the case) it has suddenly 
become healthy ; i.e., I couCTatulate BaisB, inasmuch as it has 
suddenly become healthy. jDo manus, siquidem res Ua sehabent, 
I yield, since things are so. -This use of siquidem is frequent in 
Cicero. Compare Lesson Izxxii. Obs, 4. 

Exercise. 

^ Use a passive participle throughout this Exercise, 
wherever italics occur in the English. 

Epicurus thinks that pleasure oiight always to he 
desired and sought after, and although * he has laid 
it down • that pain is not only the chief evil but 
even the sole one, he yet ' affirms that the wise man 
is always happy. Nor in truth has he provided for 

* Quumque. ' Constituo. ' See Lesson Izxzi. 06». 2. 
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himself those remedies for * the endurance of pain, 
hy the application of which some have to a certain 
degree® overcome nature, (namely,) firmness of mind, 
fear of disgrace, the practice and exercise of patience ®, 
precepts of fortitude, a manly hardness ; but he says 
that he rests on^ the recollection alone of past plea- 
sures, in the same way as if * any one in a heat, 
when he cannot easily bear the excessive warmth ^, 
should care *® to remember that he had once sat in 
a pleasant valley, surrounded by cool streams. Now 
this sentiment Tnust be strongly opposed "• For I do 
not see how past pleasures can alleviate present 
evils; nay, they can increase them, inasmuch as^^ 
the longing after ** former health sometimes pains 
the sick more than anything else^*. Therefore it 
will not be in our power to boast with Epicm'us 
that no time comes ^* to the wise man, even though 
he be burned, racked *®, or cut, in, which ^'^ he 
cannot exclaim, * How do I count (all this) as *® 
nothing I * neither is it unbecoming to a philo- 
sopher to avoid pain, provided only this can be 
done honourably. Nevertheless they are to be praised, 
who attempt to prepare aad arm themselves against 
weakness of mind and too great fear of pain. Nor is 
that a light work, or requiring ^^ little labour. For 
the greater number of us**^ have diseased^* our 

* Ad. * Aliqua ex parte. * Use a gerund. ' Ac- 

quiesco, with ablative, ^ Ut si. ® Vis caloris. *° Volo. 
*^ Repugno. See Lesson xxxv. JRide B. *' Ohs, *' De- 

sidero. " Say — As nothing else. ^^ Sum. *® Torqueo. 
" See Lesson xlv. Ohs, ^^ Pro. *® Indigens. ^^ Noa 

plerique (ice, the most of us), ^^ Inficio. 
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minds by ease, langour, and^^ idleness, and, inas" 
TTiuch as we have become effeminate by many luxuries, 
we shrink from all hardships ^\ 



LESSOir 
Participles of Deponent Verbs. 

Rule. In the subjoined Exercise several active 
and passive participles occur, but its principal x)bject 
is to illustrate the use of the participles of deponent 
verbs. These are four in number (as was explained 
in Lesson xxiv., JSuZe, § ii. and iii.) — three being of an 
active, and one of a passive meaning. From sequor 
we have sequens (following), secu^us (having followed), 
secuturus (about to follow), and the passive sequendita 
(meet to be followed). All the instructions which 
have been recapitulated in the two preceding Lessons 
with regard to active and passive participles, are 
equally applicable to those of deponent verbs, and 
will be found sufl&cient for the subjoined Exercise, 
with the foUovring additions : — 

(1.) Eemember to distinguish cai'efuUy between 
the past deponent and the past passive participle : 
Imitatus (deponent), havvng imitated, and amxitua 
(passive), having been loved. Especially must they 
be distinguished in such cases as the following: — 
HcBC locutus consedit^ Having said these things, he 
sat down ; but, jEToc oratione hcbitay consedit. Having 
delivered this speech {literally, This speech having 
been delivered), he sat down. Similarly, iTicensa 
classe castra ojpjmgnavere. Having burnt the fleet 
(or. After they had burnt the fleet), they attacked 

** See Lesson xxiv. Ohs, 3. *^ Diirus, neuter plural. 
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the camp. If you do not clearly understand • the 
above constructions, refer to a longer explanation of 
them in Lesson Ixvi. Rule B. § i. and iii 

(2.) Two English verbs coupled by a conjimction 
are often to be rendered in Latin by a participle 
and a verb. Athenis jprofectus Spartam rediit. He 
set out from Athens, and returned to Sparta. 
Litterce ejus a custodibus mostris interceptce ad 
Pompeium deferuntur, His letter is intercepted by 
our sentinels, and brought to Pompey. More ex- 
amples of this construction are given in Lesson xxv. 
Rule G. 

Obs, 1. Where in English we have two substantives, one of 
which is in the genitive after the other, we must often use in 
Latin two substantives in the same case by apposition, or a 
substantive and adjective. Hide Vohdpromncia sorte evenerat, 
The province of the Volsci had fallen to his lot. Urhem 
Sagtmtum obsedit, He besieged the city of Saguntum. Matris 
lacrim€B et mcesti liberi me moventy The tears of my mother and 
the sorrow of my children move me. So, constantly, in the 
ablative absolute : Planco console natus est. He was bom during 
the consulship of Plancus. 

Obs, 2. As was stated in Lesson Ixxvi. Obs. 1, the Latin idiom 
is more exact than the English in its expression of the idea of 
motion. On the same prmciple as the one there explained, 
you must translate 'He reported these things at Rome,' by 
JjTcsc Homam ntmtiavit (He carried these tiding to Home). 

Obs. 3. Notice the following use of autem in a parenthesis, 
answering to our word 'now.' Ad pontem (rmliia autem quai- 
iuordecvm ab oppido aberai) profecti suni — They set out for the 
bridge ; now this was fourteen miles distant from the town. 

Exercise. 

H Use a participle throughout this Exercise, wherever 
italics occur in the English. 

In the same year a fleet of the Greeks, under the 
command of Cleobulus S was driven by a storm to 

^ Obs. 1. 
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the shores of Italy, and took the city of Thuriae *. 
Thence, rounding ^ the promontory of Brundisium^ 
it came to the territory of the Heneti. There 
Cleobulus, after he had landed^ a few men to 
explore the coast, formed a new plan, which was not 
to be entered upon^ without the greatest danger. 
Intending to ravage the inland * parts, he ordered 
the fleet to advance up the stream ^ The channel 
of the river did not admit "^ the heaviest of the ships : 
(so) the greater part of the armed men passed^ into 
lighter vessels, and came to. a populous district *. 
Havvng landed ^^ there, and having left a small 
guard for the ships, they take the villages by storm, 
set fire to the houses, and lured on by plundering ^* 
advance farther and farther ^' from the ships. When 
this was reported at Atria ^^ (now ** the neighbour- 
hood^* of the Grauls always kept" the citizens in 
arms), they divide the youth into two parts : the one 
was led against the plunderers, the other by a long 
circuit to the station of the ships. After the sentinels 
had been slain, a sudden rush was made against the 
small vessels, and the frightened sailors are obliged 
to cross over *^ to the other side of the river. And 
on land there had been an equally prosperous battle 
against the plunderers, who had straggled (from 

' Circttmyectus. Compare Lesson xxiiL Bule A, * Expono 
(transitive). * Aggredior. * Mediterraneus. * Subeo 
flumine adverso. ^ Perfero. ® Transgrediop. • Agri. 
^ Egiedior (wtransitive). See also the last sentence of Lesson 
ixyi. Mule B, ^^ Say — ^And through the sweetness of plunder- 
ing. *' Longius usque. *' Ohs, 2. ** Ohs, 3, **Accola. 
See Obs. 1. *® Habeo. " Say— To send the ships over. 
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each other). Then they unite their forces^ and 
having set out for the fleet they surround the 
Greeks, who fear the grounding ^* of their vessels 
and the unknown localities more than an enemy : 
and having followed them, as they fled towards the 
sea, as far even as ^^ the mouth of the river, they 
return victorious, after they had (first) taken and 
burnt some ships of the enemy, which the hurry*® 
had driven on to the shoals. 



LESSON LXXXVIIL 
The Genitive of Quantity. — Participles continued. 

JRule A. The genitive of quantity after sub- 
stantives and adverbs, also after neuter adjectives 
and pronouns, has been explained in the Rule of 
Lesson Ixxii. Bead that Bule again, and to the 
examples there given add the following: — Vastatur 
agri quod irUer urbem ac Fidenas est. All the land 
(literally, What of land there is) between the city 
and FidensB is laid waste. — Eemember also the dis- 
tinction between the two neuter forms of indefinite 
pronouns, as it was explained in Lesson Ixxxiii. 
Obs. 3: as, aliquod oppidum, some town; but, 
aliquid roboris, some strength {literally, something 
of strength). 

Rule B, The directions given in the last four 
Lessons concerning the idiom of Latin participles 
must be applied to the subjoined Exercise also. 
Use a participle throughout it, wherever italics occur 
in the English. 

" Immobuis. See 06s. 1. " Usque ad. ^ Trepidatio. 
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Obs. 1. Usually dUer is to be used when two thmgi are spoken 
of; alius wlien mare than two. But since aUer denotes simuariti/f 
as was stated in Lesson Ixxxv. Ohs. 2, we must use alius when 
only two things are in question^ provided that difference or 
tmlikeness is implied. Duo reges, alius alia via, civitatem anAxe- 
rmd, Two kings, each in a different way, strengthened the 
state. 

Ohs, 2. Nos and w«have two genitive forms: noifyri, vestri — 
and nostrum, vestrum. The former form in t is used objectively 
after nouns, adjectives, and verbs ; the latter in um after all par- 
titive words. Amans nostri, fond of us ; ohliviscHur vesfrt, he 
forffets you : — but, MuUi nostrum, many of us ; guisque vestruni, 
each of you. Nostri and vestri, strictly speaking, are the geni- 
tives of the possessive pronouns noster and vester: Amans nostri, 
fond of ours, of all that belongs to us j and so, fond of us. 

Ohs, 3. Opes in the plural means toeaUh, resources, power'. 
those cases of the singular number which are found, viz,, the 
genitive, accusative, and ablative, mean help or aid. AUqtUd 
opts reipubliccB ttdi, I have given some aid to the state. 

Exercise. 

When he had seen a centurion distinguished for 
his exploits in war * made over ^ (to his creditor) and 
being led away, he ran up in the middle of the forum 
with the crowd of his followers ', and seized hold of 
him^, and clamouring aloud^ about the pride of the 
patricians and the cruelty of the usurers and the 
miseries of the plebeians, and about the brave deeds ® 
and (hard) lot of that man — f Then in good truth,' 
says he, *in vain can I have saved ^ my country 
with this right hand, if I am to see a citizen 
and my fellow-soldier led away, like a captive®, 
to slavery and chains,' Thereupon he pays the 
money to the creditor in the sight of® the people, 

* Militaris res. ' Addico. * Caterva sua. * Manuna 
injicio. ^ Vociferor. ^ Virtutes. ' See Lesson Ixxiii. 
Ohs, 1. ® Say — As if taken by enemies. • Palam. 
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and/re^s by a formal purchase ^° and emancipates*'^ 
the man, who keeps calling on gods and men to 
recompense ^^ C. Cassius, his deliverer, and the 
parent of the Eoman plebeians. Forthwith the cen- 
turion, being received into the tumultuous crowd, 
increases himself too the tumult, shewing the scars 
which he had received in many battles, and crying 
out that he sees the light, the forum, the faces of 
the citizens, by the instrumentality *^ of C. Cassius : 
that he devotes to him all the body, life, and blood 
that he has left**. When the populace had been 
excited by these words, a different ** thing of the 
same tendency*® was added. He ordered a farm, 
the principal part *^ of his patrimony, to be sold 
by auction *® : * That I may not,' he says, ^ so long 
as aught of my property shall be left, suffer any 
one of you *®, Quirites, to be led away condemned ^^ 
or made over (to your creditor).' This act indeed 
inspired them with so much ** spirit and anger, that 
they seemed ready to follow through right and 
wrong the champion of their liberty. And not long 
afterwards, when Cassius had been cast into prison, 
voices were openly heard of men who reproached '-^^ 
the multitude with his kind deeds, and complamed 
that there had been enough help in one for all, that 
there was no succour ^^ in so many for one. 

"^^ Libra et ses. *^ Emitto — equivalent m meaning to Manu 
mittb. *^ Gfratiam refero. ^' Opera. ^* Say — What 
remains of body, &c. ** O&5. 1. ^* Consilium. "Caput. 
^^ Subjicio prsBconi, / put into the hands of the preeco, I sell by 
auction, ^^ Obs. 2. ^° Judico. ^^ Tantus, neuter singuiar, 
^^ Exprobro. See Lesson Ixxxii. Mule. ^^ Obs. 8. 
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LESSON LXXXIX. 

Opus est, and Opus sunt. — The Oenitive of ftnantity 

continned. 

Rule A. (i.) OjpiLS is occasionally combined as 
an indeclinable adjective with the copulative est or 
aunt. Dux nobis opus est, A leader is necessary for 
us {oTy We need a leader). Eocempla multa opus 
sunt. Many examples are necessary. But usually 
opus is combined mth est impersonal, and governs 
an ablative. Argento opus est^ There is need of 
money. Exercvtu mihi opus fuity I had need of an 
army, (ii.) It is sometimes constructed with an 
ablative passive participle, or with the supine in u : 
as, Opubs est properato, There is need of haste. Quod 
ecitu opus est, na/rrabo, I will relate what is necessary 
to be known. Observe also the phrase, Quid opus 
facto est? What is necessary to be done? — In the 
subjoined Exercise opus occurs twice : both times it 
is to be constructed with the ablative. 

Rule B. In the subjoined Exercise, which is a 
continuation of the same narrative as the preceding 
one, there will be found an example of the geniti/ue 
of quantity. This construction was explained in 
Rule A of the last Lesson. 

Obs, 1. Fw (smgular) means farce or violence : vires (plural) 
means strenffth, Aut vi out fraude urbem capiemus, Eittier by 
force or stratagem we shall take the city. Jacet sine viribus, 
He lies without strength. Sometimes vis (singular) has the 
same meaning that our word force has in the following sen- 
tence : LdeUigisne quam vim itui verba haheantf Do you under- 
stand what force (or, meaning) your words have P 

Obs. 2. Ipse is often used nke our phrase of MmselffKnA. is 
equivalent to sponte (spontaneously). Ipse hoc faddy He will 
do this of himself; t.c., of his own accord, spontaneously. 
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Exet'dse. 

Bat when the patricians *, influenced by these 
threats, had ordered him to be freed from chains, 
by that deed the sedition was not finished, but a 
leader was given to the sedition. He was inciting 
the minds of the populace, already of themselves 
inflamed *How long *, I wonder, will you be ignorant 
of your own strength*, which nature has intended 
not even^ the fiercer kind of beasts^ to be ignorant 
of? Count at least how many you are yourselves, 
how many adversaries you have. You will contend 
many witih few; nor yet do I think that you will 
have need of the sword. Only shew war, you will 
have peace. Let them see you ready to use ® force, 
they will of their own accord ^ give up ® their right. 
Something must be dared (by you) collectively ^ or 
all things must be endured individually *®. How long 
will you gaze upon me ? I for my part will fail ** no 
gingle man of you : see that my (good) fortune do 
not faiL Why do you fear, or for what are you 
waiting? All things hitherto, how great soever *^ you 
have sought, you have obtained' by force, ^not by 
words. It is time to attempt yet greater things. 
Only make trial of" your own good ludc^*, and 
choose me as ' your leader. The ofiice of dictator 

> See Lesson IxxL Obs, ' Quousque. ' Obs. 1. * See 
Zes^an Ixi. Obs, 1. ^ Express these words in italics by one 

Latin word, according to Lesson Ivi. Obs, 1, * Ad. See 

also Obs, 1. ^Obs.2. « Remitto. • Universi. 

** Singuli. " Desum. " Quantuscunque. *' Ezperior 
" Felicitas. 
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must be abolished, in order that the Eoman people " 
may be able to raise their head.' By haranguing 
thus he was inflaming the minds of all. But on the 
other side *® the patricians consult among themselves, 
(as to) what is necessary to be done '^ A great part 
demand a dictator, who may not by ordering (him) 
to be led to prison irritate the public enemy, but 
(who) may end the intestine war by the sacrifice " of 
a single citizen. Becourse is had^* to an opinion 
milder in words, yet having the same force**; — 
that the magistrates should take heed^^ lest the 
republic receive any injury *^ from the pernicious 
designs of C. Gassius. They with the approbation of 
all appoint a day for his trial. 



LESSON XC. 

The Oenitive after Est LnpersonaL 

Rule. Est impersonal is often constructed with a 
genitive, and is to be rendered by some such phrase 
as — It is the nature, mar/<?, duty, office, character- 
istic, or part. Not that the corresponding Latin 
words, indoles, indidum^ &c.^ are really understood 
in Latin ; but the insertion of some noun before the 
genitive (of the possessor) which follows est is neces- 
sary according to the English idiom. Sapientis est 
ita facerCj It belongs to a wise man to act thus : — 
It is the d/wty, mark, or part of a wise man to 
act thus. 

^* See Lesson Ixx, Ohs, 1. — The lower classes ai'e here meant. 
*® In pfirte altera. " Bade A, § ii. *® Jactura. " Decur- 
ritiu\ »o Obs, 1. *» Video. ^ Detrimentum. See Ride JB. 
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In a sentence like the one above given, some 
word, such as offixmmiy indicium, or proprium, is 
occasionally expressed in Latin: but in every instance 
throughout the subjoined Exercise it is to be omitted, 
and est impersonal used with a genitive. 

Obs, 1. Onmis (singular)^ everyy is often equivalent to the 
English 072^ : as^ Mes omni ai^mlicio vindicandaj A deed worthy 
of Being visited with anypunishmeht. Omnes (plural), dllj is 
often equivalent to the Imgliah aU sorts oA or some similar 
phrase. Otrmia in me impendent pencitla, All sorts of dangers 
threaten me. Omnibus precibus nocpetiit, He sought this with 
every kind of entreaty. 

Obs, 2. Observe the use of modo in the following sentence. 
Modo hoc, modo iUud dicebat. He used to say now one thing, 
now another 

Exercise. 

It is the part of a firm and faithful friend to 
strengthen by all kinds of ^ precepts one falling' 
into vice, but to raise him up (when) fallen, and to 
call him away from evil courses' to a better life. 
For to be liable to error ^ is not the characteristic of 
one person or the other '', but it is common to all 
men at all times. Wherefore to pity friends, and 
to succour them when doing wrong, is better than to 
feel contempt or anger. For it is a magistrate's 
office to punish the guilty, to guard the; Sdfety of^ 
the multitude, to consult for (the good of) society '^ : 
but a friend, neglecting or at least maki/ng other 
men o/ leas dccownt^ ought to espouse ® the side of 
a friend ; yet in such a way *^ as to confine " himself 

11 I I ■ » ■ ■ I ■. ii J 11 I ill! tt ^mmt^mm 

» Obs, 1. * Labor. ' Mores. ^ Say— To he able to 
err. * Use modo twice, as in the example given in Obs, 2. 

» Conservo. ^ UniversL ^ Posthabeo. * Suscipio, 

*° Ita. *^ Contiueo, loith ablative. 

M 2 
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within the limits of justice^ and not offend against 
public interests. Still I have not thought that it 
is the duty of a friend to withdraw under no circum- 
stances" from the society of the wicked: but all 
remedies, so to speak, must first be applied, if by 
any means the pursuit and habit of sin*^ may be 
wrested ^* from those who are going astray. I know 
indeed that many do not correct the faults of others,^ 
because they are unwilling to take upon themselves 
so much trouble, or because they suspect that es- 
trangements ^* will thence arise. But to be deterred 
from your duty by reasons of this kind is the mark 
of one who loves not his friend, but himself. And 
so, if one of your (associates) has turned aside ^® from 
the path of virtue, he is to be admonished at first 
gently, then more sharply reproved ; and this not 
once, but as often as a fit occasion offers. But if 
having had recourse to all expedients you profit 
nothing, then, but not till then *^ I think that your 
friendship should be broken off. For to live in 
intimacy with** one who has wholly and entirely 
abandoned himself^' to pleasure, seems to me to 
be the mark not simply of folly, but even of 
wickedness **. 



« Nullo pacto. " Use a gerund. " See Lesson IxviiL 
Ohs. 1. w Dififlidium, " Deflecto. See also Lesson x. 

Ride JB. " See Lesson xxxii. Obs. 4. " Familiariter utor. 
^' Huic rei me penitus totumque do, I abandon mysdf whoUy 
and entirt^ to Ms. »> Nequitia. 
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PAET W. 

ON CERTAIN TENSES, MOODS, AND CONJUNCTIONS. DE- 
PENDENT QUESTIONS, ORATIO OBLIQUA, ETC. 



LESSON XOI. 

The Latm Imperfect for the English Preterite. 

Rule. From what was stated in some of the 
earlier Lessons of Part I., it is clear that the Latin 
preterite, or historical perfect, describes an event 
simply as having happened in past time, without 
any reference to its continuance or completion : but 
that the Latin imperfect, inasmuch as it is used of 
something that was going on at a certain time, but 
was not then completed, involves the ideas of con- 
tmuance and cotemporcmeity. Thus, Romce bien- 
niv/m vioffU, He lived two years at Bome; but, 
Romce bven/n/ium vivebat, He continued to live two 
years at Rome. Quoad Pompdus inurbe Tnansit^ 
tvmere non deatUiy As long as Pompey remained in 
the city, I did not cease to fear: — two facts are 
mentioned here, cotemporaneous indeed, but atten- 
tion is not drawn to this point; they are simply 
spoken of as having happened. But, Hoc semper 
fecerant, quamdi/u, i/ntelligebant sese sibi lahorarCj 
They had always-acted thus, as long as they under- 
stood that they were working for their own benefit : 
— ^here intelUgfhcmt has a cotemporaneoTis force, 
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and expresses their state of mind at the time that 
they acted thus. 

Many cases occur in which either the (historical) 
perfect or imperfect may be used with equal correct- 
ness : for a fact may often be rejg;arded either as 
simply having happened^ or as having happened co- 
temporaneously with some other event. But the Latin 
language is much more exact in this respect than the 
Euglish : and, while no universal rule can be laid down, 
the following direction will be found usefiiL Translate 
generally the English preterite by the Latin preterite 
(otherwise called, the historical perfect) : but in all 
cases where continuance or cotemporaneity may be 
considered to be implied, remember that the Latin 
imperfect is preferable, and often necessary. J^on 
potui me defenderCy I was not able to defend 
myself; but. Me quoad poterani defendi, I defended 
myself as well as I was able (at the time that I was 
attacked). Postquam tuas litteras accepij profectua 
sum, After I received your letter I set out (a simple 
statement of two occurrences) ; but, Timui quod 
viort&m mihi mindbatury I feared because he threat- 
ened me with death (i.e., because he continued to 
threaten me, or, because he was threatening me 
at the time that I felt fear): for here either con- 
tinuance or cotemporaneity may be implied. 

A few more examples are added, as the best means 
of clearing up this subject, which is often found 
diflBcult by the beginner. Dies iUuxvt (relation of a 
fact), 716C hostis usquam appareboib (state of things 
at time of that fact); Day dawned, nor was an 
enemy anywhere visible. AuodUum, rogaverai^, quod 
finitimce gentes beUum iUatulrcB videbantur. He had 
asked for help, because the neighbouring nations 
seemed to be about to attack him (seemed at the 
time when he asked). CoUea qui habUabanhir 
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qvxidrifariam divisity He divided the hills which 
were at that time (or, were then) inhabited into four 
parts : — the words * at that time ' or * then * need 
not be expressed in Latin, being implied by the 
imperfect. Rua Tnigravit, ibique cetatem in litteris 
agebat. He removed to the country, and there 
spent his days in literature ; i. e., continued to spend 
them : — modt would simply relate the fact, without 
reference to its duration. Poatqua/m Athenas re- 
versus sum (an occurrence), Socratem frequentet' 
audiebam (a repeated act, or a continued state of 
things); After I returned to Athens, I used often 
to hear Socrates. Postquam ibi nemo hostis occur- 
rebat (state of things at a given time), ad mcenia 
ipsa Romce accessere; After no enemy met them 
there, they approached to the very walls of Eome. 
Quanquam omnes qui aderant tecum assentiebantury 
tamen eadem ista idsdem fere verbis iter abas; Al- 
though all who were present agreed with you, yet 
you continued to repeat those same things in almost 
the same words. 

Once more — Per has dies legati Romam veiie- 
runty It was during these days that the ambassadors 
came to Eome (they came all together — one event 
is indicated) ; but. Per hos dies transfugce in Ro- 
marut castra veniebant, Throughout these days de- 
serters continued to come to the Eoman camp 
(many came at various times — a succession of 
events is contemplated). 

Obs. The impeifect^ as denoting contemporaneous iime with a 
past eoentf is often to be combined with the historic present, 
according to the directions given in the above Rule, ut cases 
where in the English language we with less accuracy use the 
preterite. MH/UeSf quos in prcesidio habebat, convocatos kiudat, 
He calls together and praises the soldiers whom he had in the 
garrison. Quum improvidi silvam inivissemuSf suhUo ex irmdiis 
consurgitvrf et undique Testes circumstdbafit f When w^ bftd iH" 
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cautiously entered the wood, thejrise suddenly (an oeeufreneej 
from the ambushi and now the enemy surrounded us (state oj 
things at a given time) on all sides. 

Exercises. 

il /two Esrercises are given. The subject being a diffi- 
cult one, somd help may be a^orded in the first at the 
discieiidn of the tutor. In the second, the l>upil, if left • 
to his own jud^ent^ will show how £eu* he has mastered 
the difference of idiom betweeu the two languages. 

In that book I introduced Cato discussing the 
question of old age, because no character * seemed 
to me more fit * to speak of that time of life, than 
the man who ' had both been old for a very long 
period, and who even when old^ had been dis- 
tinguished beyond other men. — Then Cato spoke, 
than whom there was hardly any one older in those 
times, and no one wiser. — Although I was bound* 
to yield, yet I continued to persist in the same 
opinion. — For the sake of averting^ these alarms 
a festival was proclaimed to last^ three days: 
and throughout this ® (festival) all the shrines were 
filled with a crowd of men and women imploring 
the favour of the gods. Afterwards the election^ 
was held; and the consuls enter upon their ofiice 
on the Calends of August, as the beginning of the 
year used then to be reckoned'®. The season at 
that time^^ happened to be sickly in the city and 

* Persona. * See Lesson xlv. JRtiie B, ^ Say-^Than (the 
character) of him who. * Say — In old age itselif. * Debeo. 
* Say — ^For averting (dative of gerundive) these alarms. ' In. 
8 See Lessm xx. Ohs. » Comitia. »<> Ohs, " These 

words in italics are not to be rendered in Latin : their force 
will be conveyed by the use of the right tense. 
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country, and not *^ more so for men than for cattle. 
— On no previous occasion had so great alarm seized 
upon the senate : nor did they fear the enemy only, 
but also their own fellow-citizens. — The Boman 
ships crossed over to Samos. After that no one came 
against them, part stood at anchor before the harbour, 
part landed their soldiers. — Although they had been 
unsuccessful **, and could not hope that they would 
be more successful, yet, because the circumstances 
did not allow time ^* for consultation, they went out 
to meet our army, and being again conquered sought 
peace. Peace was granted to their entreaties; but 
Collatia and all the land ^^ round Gollatia was taken 
away. Egerius (he was the son of the king's brother) 
was left in ihe city. — He left the greater part of 
the army by the coast: he himself sets out with 
four legions and eight hundred horsemen for the 
territory of the Treviri, because these were said to 
be preparing war. — So, being driven back in flight to 
the river Allia (there they had their camp), they sue 
for peace. — He went into exile *® at Antium, and there 
for many years he dwelt ^^ 



There were (then) two brothers with Caesar, on 
whom because of their bravery he had conferred the 

" See Lesson xxx. Obs. 2. " Say— Although the thing 

liad been conducted badly. " Do tempus, ioUh gerund 

m di. Ctmipare Lesson lix. Obs, 4. ^^ gay — Whatever land 
(there was. *® Use the supine of extdo, and see Lesson 

ixxvi, Ob$. 1. " A confinnfid residence is to be here indicated 
Iby the tense. 
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highest ' offices, and (to whom) he had given lands 
and large rewards of money. These, puffed up by 
a foolish and barbarous pride, despised their own 
countrymen, and embezzled * the pay of the cavalry, 
and diverted all the booty to their own home. 
Enraged at this conduct', the men came in a body 
to Caesar, and made a public complaint of their acts 
of injustice. Caesar, not thinking that to be the 
time for punishment, and conceding much to their 
valour*, postponed the whole matter: he reprimanded 
them privately, and advised them to hope for every- 
thing from his friendship. What had happened, 
however, brought them into great contempt among 
all *, and they understood this to be the case ^ both 
from the reproaches of others and from their own 
conscience. And, influenced by this feeling of shame, 
they determined to leave us, and to try their fortune 
elsewhere ^ Accordingly, having conferred with a 
few dependents ® of theirs, to whom they dared to 
confide so great a crime, they at first attempted to 
kill the commander of the cavalry, that they might 
seem to have fled to Pompey with some service ® (to 
recommend them). After this scheme was found 
difficult, and no opportunity of . carrying it out ever 
offered '*^, they purchased a large number of horses, 

^ Amplisfiimus. ' Fraudo. ' Say — At these things. 

* Their valour — i.e., the valour of the brothers. * Say — 
This thing however brought great contempt to them in the 
minds of all (ad omn^y ® Say — They understood this to be 
so. ^ Say — To try a new fortune. * Cliens. • Munus. 
i<*Do, passive'. — ^the adverb 'ever' is not to be expressed in 
the Latin; but its meaning indicated by the tense of the verb. 
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and deserted to Pompey with those whom they had 
admitted into their design ". 

Now, becatise they were persons of high birth" 
and liberal education, and (because) they were 
esteemed brave men and had been (held) in honour 
with Gassar, Pompey received them gladly, and led 
them round all his outposts. Then, having learned 
in this way the plans of the enemy, he leads sixty 
cohorts before *^ the middle of the night to that part 
of the fortifications, which reached down '* to the 
sea and was farthest removed from Caesar's largest 
camp. To the same place ** he sends several boats 
which he had filled with light-armed soldiers, and 
the ships of war which he had^® at Dyrrhachium, 
and he enjoins what he wishes to be done by each 
man. 



LESSON XCII. 
The Idiom of Tenses in Latin Letters. 

In letter-writing the Latin pluperfect is often used 
where in English we have the perfect, and the Latin 
imperfect or perfect (according to circumstances) 
where we have the present. The reason of this is — 
that a Boman, when writing a letter, put himself 
into the position of the receiver, and spoke of events 
looking back at them from that person's point of 
view. Has litteras Idibns Martiis scribebam, quum 

^^ Say — ^Whom they had (as) sharers of their plan. *' Say 
— Bom in an honorable place. " De. ** Pertineo. 

^ See XeMOfi vii. 01$, a, " Ohs, See also Lesson Ixxv. 
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iter Gapiia fcudebam. De tuo reditu nihil a/uddera/m: 
nuntium avtem quotidie eaypectaham, qui te adve- 
rmse noa certiorea faceret. Erat tamen rumor multaa 
naves naufragio periisse; itaque de tua verebar 
salute. Quare te oro^ ut quam prvmum rescribas. 
This we should render according to our idiom — ' I 
write this on the fifteenth of March, as I am journey- 
ing from Capua. I have heard nothing about your 
return, but I am daily expecting a messenger to 
inform us that you have arrived. There is a rumour 
however that several vessels have been shipwrecked ; 
and so I am anxious about your safety. Wherefore 
I beg you to answer this as soon as possible.' But 
the receiver of this letter, in describing its contents 
to a third person, would say — My friend wrote on 
the fifteenth of March, as he was journeying from 
Capua. He had heard nothing of my return, but he 
was daily expecting a messenger to announce that I 
had arrived. There was a rumour however that 
several vessels had been shipwrecked ; and so he was 
anxious about my safety. * Wherefore answer me/ he 
added, ^as soon as possible.' Thus the tenses re- 
quired by the Latin idiom are accounted for. 

It is to be observed however that, in the above 
example, scribebam, fadebam^ eaypectabam^ erat^ 
and verebar, are all in the imperfect, because coti^ 
tinuance or cotemporaneity is implied (see the hst. 
Lesson): when this is not the case, the perfect, oi 
rather the preterite, is to be used in Latin for the 
English present. Etsi de tuo adventu nondum audi- 
eram, tamen litteras ad te misi, Although I have 
not as yet heard of your arrival, I nevertheless send 
you a letter. Here the receiver of the letter, repeat- 
Lg the purport of this sentence to a third person, 
would say — * Although my friend had not as yet heard 
of my arrival, he nevertheless sent me a letter.' The 
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despatching of a letter is a transitory action, not a 
continued one, and accordingly the perfect (not the 
imperfect) is to be used. — This point is explained 
more fiiUy in the first of the subjoined observations; 
but, as a general rule, the beginner should render 
the English present by the Latin imperfect. 

The preceding remarks, concerning the peculiarity 
of the Latin idiom as to the tenses to be employed 
in letter-writing, apply only to those matters which 
are spoken of with a reference to the time at which 
the letter was written ; i. e., usually to the beginning 
or end of a letter. General statements and events 
mentioned without any such reference (i.e., usually 
the main body of the letter) are put in the ordinary 
tenses, as in English. This may be seen from the 
last sentence of the long example given in the first 
paragraph of this Eule. 

Obs, 1. Cases occur in letter- writing, where the English 
present may be rendered indi£fer^tly by the Latin perfect or 
imperfect, because it will be in our option to speak of the 
event either as simply having occurred (the perfect) — or 
as havinp^ continued for some time, or been cotemporaneous 
with some other event (the imperfect). For instance, suppose 
a letter to begin thus : — 'Although no news has been brought, 
I am very anxious about the safety of Labienus; and so I 
send this letter to you.' We may render this: — JEtsi nihil 
noti aUaium erat, de Zabieni salute vehementer soUicittut fid; 
itaque has ad te Utteras misi. Here the perfect fin simply 
states the fact that the writer was anxious. But we may write, 
if we will, soUicittts eram ; and then the imperfect will imply 
that his anxiety continued for some time, or that it was co- 
temporaneous with the. non-arrival of any news and his des- 
patching a letter. Compare the second paragraph of the Rule 
m Lesson xci. 

Obs. 2. Sometimes the English preterite (no less than the 
English perfect) must in letter-writing be rendered by the 
Latin pluperfect. Dederam Epheso pridie : has dedi TraUibus : 
I wrote yesterday from Ephesus : I write this from Tralles. 
Observe also that 'yesterday' in such a sentence is to be 
rendered not by heri, but by pridie: — 'I had written on the 
previous day.' 
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Obs. 3. There are some cases in which, according to the 
principle explained in the Kule of this Lesson, the English 
future must m letter-writing be rendered by the Latin perfect 
Where we say, 'Cuspius from whom you vnU receive Hiia 
letter is useful to me in many ways : see therefore that you 
make much of him :' — you must say in Latin, CuspittSy a quo 
has Utteraa accepisti, rnuUis in rebus mihi utilis est : ctera ig&ur 
ut magni eum facias. Here the writer supposes the person 
addressed to have received the letter, and says — ' Cuspius, from 
whom you have received this letter, is useful to me.* 

Exercise. 

We are being detained for now the seventh day at 
Corcyra. We have heard nothing there. We are 
strangely* anxious about your health: nor do. we 
wonder that there are no letters from you. — Al- 
though ^ I have only seen our friend Tiro, and have 
not yet been able to converse with him, I am never 
theless dictating this letter to you, as I sit in my 
chariot: for I am unwilling that you, who have 
conferred such great kindnesses on us, should remain 
any longer anxious about my safety. — When ^ 1 
read your letter which I have received from Furnius, 
in which you urge me to set out at once for Eome, 
I feel the less wonder that you wish to make use of 
my advice. I ask myself what you mean about my 
influence * and assistance : my hopes however lead 
me to the opinion ^ that, as onight be eoopected from ® 
your singular wisdom, you wish the question of 
peace to be entertained. And if this is so, you shall 
find me ready to help you. — It has not yet been 

* Mirum in modum. ' Quum. ' Ut, wUhpetfect. See 
Obs. 1. * Gratia. * Say — ^I am brought by hope to this 
thought, that I consider you to wish, &c. ® Pro. 
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neard that jou are approaching Italy^ at the time 
that I send this letter to you. But still, since your 
arrival is thought to be close at hand ^^ and it is 
known that you have already started from Asia on 
your way to * jRome, I am not afraid* of writing too 
soon. — I have nothing to \mte ; for I have neither 
heard any news, and I answered '® all your (letters) 
yesterday. But, since illness is depriving me of sleep, 
I make up my mind** to write, that I may as it 
were converse with you. — Cornelius, who will give " 
you this letter, is very dear to me. Take care there- 
fore that in consequence of*' this introduction he 
may give me thanks, as great, as early, and as 
frequent as possible ". — I wrote three days ago 
by ** Plancius' servants to you. On that accoxmt ^^ 
I will now be shorter: and, as before I sought to 
console you, (so) on this occasion I will warn you. 
I think that nothing is better for you than to remain 
where you are *^, till you can know what you ought 
to do. Why (should I say) more ? Although I am 
in weak health, yet I write this with my own hand, 
in order that you may be assured of my*® affection. 
Farewell. 

^ AppTopinquo. ® Versus. See Lesson Ixxvii. Ohs, ^. 

» Ohs, 1. »o OU, % " Instituo. " Ohs. 3. " Ex. 
^^See Leeeon liii. Bade B, ^Do alicai litteras, I ffive a 
letter to some one, I write by some one, ^^ The main body 
of the letter begins here, and ends at — 'Why shoidd I say 
more P' After these words the tenses must again be regulated 
according to the peculiar idiom of Lalin letter-writing. See 
the last paragraph of the Rule. ^^ Ibidem. ** See Lesson 
Izzix. Ohs, 1. 
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LESSON ZCIII. 

The Boman Calendar. — The snbject of Latin Letter- 

writing continued. 

Rule. FuU instructions concerning the Eoman 
method of naming the months and dating the days 
of the month will be found in Kennedy's Elementary 
GrarriTnar, pp. 194 — 196. A few directions only are 
here added for the sake of those who may not be in 
possession of that work. It is presumed however 
that every learner has some book in his possession 
containing an explanation of the Boman calendar. 
Such information, in addition to that which is given 
below, will be found necessary for the subjoined 
Exercise. 

(i.) The Latin names of tne months are adjectives, 
and must therefore always agree with the words 
mensisy CaXendce, Nonce, Idus, and not be put in 
the genitive after them. Mensem Maium ibi con- 
sumpei, I spent the month of May there : beware 
of saying mensem Maii. Again, you cannot translate 
^The Calends of January,' by GaXendke Jcmuarii — 
according to the English idiom: you must say 
Calendce Januarioe. Similarly, do not render * He 
died on the thirteenth of September,' by Idibua 
Septerribris Tnortuus est, but by Idihus Septem- 
brwus mortuus est (ii.) In translating such a 
sentence as *He was born on the second of February,' 
do not adopt the form of expression used by some 
later writers, and say — Quarto Nonas Februariae 
(by ellipse of die ante) natus est: always follow 
Cicero's custom, and say — Ante diem quartwm, 
Nonas Februarias natus est ; or, using abbreviations, 
a.d, iv. Noru Feb, natus est. The construction which 
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we should have naturally expected here is^ as before 
implied — Die quarto ante Nonas Februarias natua 
est But ante, which governs NonaSy was in the 
purest Latin placed at the beginning of the phrase: 
and then the day^ being inserted between this pre- 
position and its case, was by a strange anomaly of 
grammar put in the accusative {diem quartum), as 
if it also as well as Nonxis had been governed by 
ante : -^ * He died before (on the fourth day) the 
Nones of February/ Such is the obvious explanation 
of this peculiar idiom ; but it is by no means certain 
that it is the correct one. (iii.) In the dating of days, 
ante is always understood after pridie, and post 
after postridie. Thus, P'i^ie Galendaa Apriles, 
The thirty-first of March {literaUy, the day before 
the Calends of April). Venit postridie IduSy He came 
on the fourteenth {or, on the sixteenth — according 
to the month in question), (iv.) The idiomatic forms 
of expression, which have been explained in § ii. and 
iii., are considered as single words, and may be 
governed by prepositions. Ibi tenebamur ex ante 
diem quartum Non. Quvnt usque ad prid. Id, Sept., 
We were detained there from the fourth of July up 
to the twelfth of September, (v.) In Latin, as in 
English, the day of the month is often expressed by 
a simple numeral. Profecti su/mus iv. Oaiend. Jun., 
We started May 29th. 

Obs. 1. The formulary most usually employed in dating a 
Latin letter is as follows : — Dot, xiv. Col, Apr., March 19th, 
This expression is elliptical for — Data stmt Jub tttteree tabeUario 
xiv. CaL Apr,y This letter was given to the bearer of it on the 
19th of March. Obserre that dates mnt is the perfect for the 
reason explained in the second paragraph of the Rule of the 
last Lesson. The imperfect — Dahantur, or Has dabam — ^would 
be verj^ unusual here, although not positively incorrect. We 
might indeed use another verb, and say indifferenthr — Hac 
ad te seribebam, or, JETac ad te scripsi xiv. Cal. Apr, But Dot, 
is the favourite term with Cicero. Sometimes indeed the 
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date is given according to the English idiom^ without the use 
of any verb. Thus — Vale, Id, Octohr, : Farewell. October 
16th. 

Obs. 2. The place where one writes a letter may be con- 
structed either (a) as the place at which anything is done^ or 
(V) as the place from which anything is sent Thus in the 
first few letters of Cfc. ad AU, Jbib. iii. we find (a) — Dot. vi. 
Id, Apr, in oris Luc. Ton the coast of Lucania]) ) Dot, Id. Apr. 
Thtarii (at Thuriuni) : and (6)_ — Dot. xiv. CdL Mai. de 

"of 



Tareniino (from the district of Tarentum); and in another 




construction is the more common in Latin^ at least when the 
names of towns are concerned. 



Exerdae, 

V 

il In the subjoined Exercise, every verb printed in 
Italics is to be put in the tense required by that peculiar 
idiom of Latin letter-writing, which was explained in the 
last Lesson : all other verbs are to be rendered by the 
ordinary tenses. 

(i.) He ordered the defendant to appear ' on the 
Ides of March, on which day the new magistrates 
were to enter upon their office. — / a/m writing to 
you on the fifth of December. I have not yet 
received your letter* It will be a serious * affair to 
take a voyage, and that in the month of January. 
But yet, as soon as ' my health allows, I will come' 
to you, my old friend, (ii.) I have received your 
earlier letter dated * the tenth of July. I am «c- 
pecting the other. I send Servilius to you with this 
on the third of August, my birthday. — On the third 
of May we came to Delos : thence on the twelfth we 



* Adsum. * Magnus. ' Quum primum. Here 

oho Lesson x. Rule A. ^ Patus. 
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6taxted lor Corinth, our ancient country. — I think 
that I shall be in my province on the twenty-fifth of 
January. — We received your letter, and at once 
embarked at Brundisium * on the sixth of November, 
the sixty-sixth day after the battle of Actium®. 
(iii.) He sent two letters ^ the day after the Ides, one 
dated on that day, the other on the Ides. They 
were both delivered to me on the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember. — Cassius says that he received your two 
letters* on the day before the Ides of February, 
(iv.) Many messages had come to me concerning our 
friend Cuspius from the ninth of June up to the 
fourth of November. — That he might oblige^ Pom- 
pey, he put off the whole affair tilP° the twenty- 
sixth of December. — The games at Antium will last 
from " the fourth to the sixth of May. TuUia wishes 
to Bee them. I think (to get) thence to Eome by *^ 
the first of June, (v.) He learnt from your con- 
versation what had been done up to May 25th. — 
I received three letters on one day: they were 
written 13 October " 12th, 13th, and 14th. — You 
know that Lentulus is at Puteoli. I am expecting 
Cassius to-day, that is, April 20th. — Thus far of 
these matters, I send you a copy of Caesar's letter. 
/ wrote yesterday to Cassiuj. Farewell. I long to 
Bee you. May 29th ", Thessalonica ". I wrote 



5 Say — Embarked (conscendo) firom Brundisium. Compm'e 
Lesson Ixxxvii. Ohs. 2. • Actiacus. ' Litter». See also 
Zesaonhaod, ObsA, ^Epistola. • Morem gero. ^®In. 
^* A. *' Ad. " See Lesson vii. Jtide, 5 ii» " Express 
die verb do here, according to Ohs, 1. *' Ohs, 2. o. 
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two days ago from Ephesus *^ I write this from 
Tralles. Take care of your health. Again and again 
farewell. October 10th *^ — I beg that you will 
answer me as soon «s possible. / write (this) March 
5th> on the coast of Gilicia. 



LESSON XCIV. 

Certain uses of the Latin Infinitive Mood. 

Rule A. The English sign should^ when answering 
to an infinitive in Latin, is usually to be rendered 
by the future tense. Speravit Tioa dto profecturoa 
easey He hoped that we should set out quickly. But 
if there is no distinct idea of futurity, it must be 
rendered by the present tense, in accordance with 
the principle explained in Lesson xvi. Rule A. The 
present infinitive therefore is required in many cases 
where we have the sign should in English : — espe- 
cially after verbs of wishing or the contrary, aS^er 
impersonals, and after est combined with a sub- 
stantive or a neuter adjective. 'Malo te omnibus 
ludibHo esse, I had rather that you should be a 
laughing-stock to all. Interfuit mea te ad Ccesarem 
scriberey It was to ray interest that you should write 
to Caesar. Injustum est legatos sine response 
dimitti. It is unfair that the ambassadors should be 
dismissed without an answer. This last sentence can 
be rendered, ^ It is unfair for the ambassadors to be 
dismissed without an answer : ' — and, as a general 
rule, whenever should can be converted into for 
followed by an infinitive^ it indicates cotempora- 

*• Obs, 2. b, " Use no verb here, according to Oha.!* 
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ueous and not future time; and therefore must be 
rendered in Latin by the present infinitive. In the 
subjoined Exercise should is in every instance to be 
rendered by this tense. 

Rule B, The beginner must carefully notice the 
difference between the English and Latin idiom in 
many cases where poaama^ oportet, debeo, and certain 
other verbs, are followed by an infinitive. Hoe 
negari non potuit^ This could not have been denied 
{literally 9 This was not able to be denied). Oportuit 
one ita facerey I ought to have acted thus {literaUyy 
It behoved me to act thus). Qvunqv/zm Tnori de- 
bebaSy vivere atatuistiy Although ycfu ought to have 
died, you determined to live. 

Rule C. In Petitio Obliquay i.e., after many of 
the verbs enumerated in Lesson xl. Rule By the in- 
finitive with a preceding accusative of its subject 
may be used instead of ut or ne with a subjunctive. 
Cogit eos pedeni referre (instead of — Cogit eos ut 
pedem refercmt). He compels them to retreat. 
Practice alone and observation can teach you which 
construction is preferable in the case of any par- 
ticular verb. The safest rule for the beginner will 
be — never to use the infinitive, except when he 
can adduce an authority for so doing. A few facta 
are added with regard to these verbs, in order to 
show that much care will be necessary. VolOj inaloy 
and noloy take indifferently either the accusative and 
infinitive, or the subjunctive with ut and ne ; whereas 
opto prefers the latter construction. Again, while 
jubeo and veto are usually followed by an accusative 
and infinitive, impero is very rarely thus constructed. 
Once more — prohibeo is used with an infinitive and 
accusative as often as with ne or quomi/nus (see 
Lesson xlvi Rule B), but the former construction 
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cannot be safely used by the beginner with other 
verbs of hindrance. 

A few examples are now added of the use of the 
accusative and infinitive after some of these verbs : 
and this construction, it must be remembered, is to be 
used in preference to the subjunctive throughout the 
subjoined Exercise. Voltierunt me discedere. They 
wished me to depart ; or, They were willing that I 
should depart Nolumus hcec fieri. We are unwilling 
for this to be done. Trahi rem avn/u/nty They suffer 
the matter to be protracted. Idberos ease jubet 
Macedonas, He gives orders that the Macedonians 
should be free. JSfavalem muteriam, ccedere vettuit. 
He forbad them to cut timber for i^hip-building. 
Loqui eo8 muUa prohibebit^ He will prevent them 
from saying much. 

Obs. 1. An accusative of indefinite or general meaning is 
sometimes omitted before the infinitive aner jubeo, veto, and 
other similar verbs. Lex divma jubet verum dicere, The divine 
law commands to speak the truth ; i. e., commands any one 
you willy OTf commands all men. 

Obs, 2. It seems unnecessary to illustrate in a separate 
Exercise the familiar construction of the simple infinitive (i. e., 
of the infinitive without a preceding accusative) after many 
of the above verbs. Volo abire, I wish to depart MaUm ab 
omnibus metui, I would rather oe feared by alL Coadus est 
bienmum ibi morari, He was compelled to stay there two 
years. 

Exercise. 

{On Rule A.) We act thus, because we are un- 
willing that any one of the citizens should turn out ^ 
like ourselves ^ — It is to the interest* of all that a 
burden should not be placed on your neck, beneath 

* Evado. ' Nos. See Lesson Ixxxviii. Obs, 2. ' Interest 
—Be careful as to the construction here. 
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which jou would fall. — It concerns ' no one more 
than yourself, T. Otacilius, that I should write to 
the senate as soon as possible. — In the meantime 
it seemed good^ that the military tribunes should 
lead an army into the enemy's territory. Cn. Cor- 
nelius alone was left at Rome to defend the city. — 
It is time either that peace should be arranged, or 
that war should be carried on vigorously. In my 
judgment indeed it will be better that there should 
be peace. But do you yourselves choose whichever 
of the two • you please. 

(fin Rule jB.) There could have been no opinion 
more true, ioaore weighty, more profitable, or* better 
for the commonwealth. But you ought ^ to have 
chosen your side long beforehand. — Their land 
ought ' not to have been devastated, their children 
carried away into slavery, (and) their towns taken by 
storm, almost in sight of our army : for they bad 
always deserved excellently of the Boman people. — 
He used to say^ that no words could have been 
found more fatal ^^ to friendship, than those of the 
man who had said that we ought so to love, as if we 
should one day hate. 

{On Rule C*) It was quite evident that the Boman 
soldiers were- rejoicing in their own defeat and dis- 
grace; that they had only been unwilling that the 

■ ■ ■ ■ I. I . ■ . 

^ Placet ^ Uter — This woid, usually an intenogativey is 
here a relative pronoun. See also Zenon Izz. Ol§» % * See 
Lesson xxiv. Obs, S. ' Oportet — Cotemporary time is to be 
here indicated. * Debeo. * Nego. See Lesson Ixx. Obs, 3* 
loiniiiueuB. 
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camp should be taken. — He is anxious ^^ for his son 
to please both you and all good citizens. -^ This 
message being brought, the dictator (orders the 
standards to be advanced, and the armed men: to 
follow: but every thing was done* almost before he 
gave the command ^\ — Pythagoras forbids men ^^ to 
depart from their post and station in ** life, without 
the orders of their general, that is, of God. — Being 
forced in the end to answer '*, I said that they were 
the same men who had prevented ^^ Bibulus from 
leaving his home, and who had compelled meL:(to 
do so). 



LESSOir zcv. 

The Infinitive continued. — The Perfect Potential 

Rule A, A circumlocution of the future inflictive 
is sometimes made in either voice by fore ut, or 
futarum esse uty with the subjunctive. The foriner 
phrase is the more common. Thus instead of sayiitg, 
Puto senatum cdiquando commbtuTn iri (I tbiiik 
that the senate will at length be moved), rr- we may 
say, Puto fore ut (or, futurum esse ut) 4iliquando 
commoveatur senatus. This circumlocution may be 
used in the case of any verb ; and since the ordiinJary 
forms of the future infinitive are compounded —In 
the active voice with the future participle; jQid'in 
the passive" with the supine, in um, it is obvious that 
it must be used in" every case where a verb Wants 



" Studeo, *' Say — But ^1 things were almost quicker 
than the command. " JSee 065. 1 to Jh.de C. "See Les- 
ion lix. Oha, 4. « gee Ohs, 2 to Ride C. *« Prohibeo. 
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either of these two parts. Speravi fore ut iatce turn 
aves jniteacerent, I hoped that those birds of yours 
would grow tame : mitesco haa no future participle. 
— The subjunctive in this construction (which may 
be called the periphrastic future infinitive) must 
be in the present or imperfect according to the time 
of the principal verb. This may be understood by 
comparing the two examples above given, and refer- 
ring, if necessary, to Lesson xxxvii. Rtde A. Re- 
member that in the subjoined Exercise fore ut is to 
be used in the first three examples, and futurum 
esse ut in the last. 

Rule B. (i.) The infinitive combined with an 
accusative of its subject is used to express sorrow^ 
surprise^ indignation^ or other strong emotion of 
the mind. Hoc te scire! hoc memoricB traditum 
iril To think that you know this I to think that 
this will be handed down to memory I This con- 
stniction is plainly elliptical. It is sometimes written, 
as in the above sentence, with a note of exclamation; 
and then we must understand some such phrase as 
Vixc credibile est (It is scarcely credible that), or 
Non ferendum est — It is intolerable that you should 
know this. At other times it is written with a note 
of interrogation, being called by some grammarians 
Infinitivus Inten^ogans : and in this case we must 
understand Estne credibile? Ferendumne est? or 
the like phrase. Hoc vos scire? Is it to be borne 
that you should know this ? — ^An interrogative particle 
is occasionally expressed : as, Mene Iliacis occumhere 
campis Non potuisse (Virg. ^En. i. 97, 98)? Why 
could I not fall on the plains of Troy ? {or, Alas I 
that I did not fall, &c.) Hui! Totiesne me litteras 
dedisse Romam, quum ad te nullas darem (Cic. ad 
Att. V. 11)? Strange I To think that I should have 

N 2 
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written so often to Eome, and yet not have written to 
you 1 It must be remembered that the interrogative 
particle is seldom expressed in prose^ and that it is 
not to be used throughout the subjoined Exercise, 
(ii.) The above construction is sometimes changed 
for ut with the subjimctive. Tu ut eamliuTn cogitea ? 
To imagine that you would think of exile 1 This 
sentence again is elliptical, and may be thus filled 
up: — Expectandumne est ut exsUiwni cogitesf Is 
it to be expected that you could think of exile ? 

Rule G. The perfect subjunctive, or, to speak 
more correctly, the perfect potential {see Lesson 
xxxvi. Mule A), is often used as a mild form of 
affirm^ion, dmicdy commaiidy or prohiMtion. This 
is especially the case in the active voice. Macte 
virtute: ego enim ipse cum Platone non inviius 
erraverim; I wish you joy of your virtue: for I 
myself should err not unwillingly in company with 
Plato. FiLerit ista ejus deliberation qui bellum 
susc&pity Let this deliberation be his who began the 
war. Ne avaritiam simulaveHmuSy Let us not put 
on an appearance of avarice. In the subjoined 
Exercise the first example contains an affirmation^ 
the two next a denial, the third a command^ and 
the last a prohibition, 

Exei^dse. 

{On Rule A.) I assure ' you of this, that, if you 
ghall have managed this matter according to your 
wishes*, you will be praised by many in your 
absence, by all after your return. — Hannibal had 
not hoped that so many states in Italy would desert 

^ Affirmo. See Lesson Ixxxii. Hule, ^ £x sententia 
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to him. — He hoped that we should resist by force 
the wishes not only of friends, but also of strangers. 
— And if they shall give what we ask, I still think 
that soon ' afterwards we shall be judged enemies, or 
forbidden the use * of fire and water. 

(On Rule J5.) (i.) I was preparing to write offi- 
cially* to Bome. But to think that you will not 
be there 1 — Alas, my light, my love, from whom all 
were wont to seek aid! Is it to be endured that 
you, my Terentia, should be thus harassed, should 
be thus miserable in mourning ® and in tears ? and 
that this should be happening by my fault, who 
saved all other s^'' (only) that we ourselves might 
perish? — Unhappy me! Is it credible that you, 
with your* worth, conscientiousness », honesty, and 
kindness, have fallen into such troubles on my 
account, and that our dear liMle Tullia *® is reaping " 
such sorrows from the father from whom she used 
to receive such pleasure ? (ii.) Although what do I 
say ? To think that anything could shake *' you 1 
to think that you could ever correct yourself, or that 
you could meditate any flight ! 

(On Rule (7.) For my part, I do not dissemble 
that I wish not only to equal your praises, Q. Fabius, 
but (I would say it with your kind indulgence '') 
even to surpass them, if I can. — What constitu- 

^ See Lesson Ivi. Ohs, 8. ^ InterdioO| with dbJiotive, ^ Pub- 
lice. ^ Jaceo in sordibus. ^ Express these two words by 
one — See Lesson xxxi. Ohs,^, ^ See X«Mon»lzxx. Ohs, 1. 
• Fides. *** Express these three words by the diminutive 
of TWio. ** Perdpio. " Frango. " Bona venia. 
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tion^* we shall have, if victors in this war, Icannot easily 
affirm : if conquered, we shall certainly have none. — 
In good truth no one ** should easily draw me back 
when setting out for that place, nor make me young 
again *^ like Felias. — I have read Brutus' letter, 
imprudently written indeed, but let him see to that 
himself. — You perhaps think thus : I on the contrary 
am of opinion that these ruins ought not to be 
abandoned by us ; and do not wonder at this, before 
you have heard what I mean ". 



LESSON XCVL 

A Eecapitulatory Lesson. 

Rule. The subjoined Exercise is of a recapitu- 
latory character. The first paragraph is illustrative 
of the Eules in Lessons xci. — xciii. ; the second of 
those in Lessons xciv. and xcv. The examples 
throughout the Exercise are arranged in the same 
order as the Eules which they illustrate. 

Obs, 1. The reflective pronoun, sui, usually refers to the 
subject or nominatiYe of the verb immediately preceding it. 
ZawJh dodkun quod se defendat, I praise Cloditis because he is 
defending himsdf. But when no ambiguity can arise, atd oftjen 
refers to the principal subject of the whole sentence, i. e., to 
the nominative of the leading verb. Ubii oraverunt ut sibi 
parcerei, The Ubii begged. that he would spare^em (viz., the 
XJbii\ jReprehendit me pater quod ad se Ivtteras non tnisissemj 
My lather blamed me for not haying written to him. Obserye 
that^tioc? is constructed with the subjunctive in the first and 
last of the three aboye examples in accordance with Lesson L 

"Respublica. ^^ Haudsanequis. ^''Beeoquo, **Say 
^- Of what nature (guaUs) this thing is. 
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Oba, 2. hderegt and rrfert (it concerns, it is of im^portance to) 
talie a genitive of the person concerned : but, instead of tliis 
genitive, thev are constructed in the case of the possessive pro- 
nouns with the feminine ablatives — mea, tua, ma^ nostra, vestra, 
ThuS; Magni interest omnium leges esse. It is greatly to the 
interest of all ti&at there should be laws. Hoc no^a nihU refert. 
This does not all concern us. Interest is probablv compounded 
of in re est, as refert certainly is of re (ablative of res) ajidfert : 
and hence their peculiar construction is explained. IniUius 
magis quam tua refert, tet ita fadam, It concerns no one more 
than yourself, that I should act thus: here nuHitts is the 
genitive after, and ttm agrees with, the. ablative re; which 
word is contamed in the verb : — 'It tends to the (more Uteraily, 
in the) interest (re) of no one more than it tends to your 
interest (re), that I should act Uius.' These two verbs are 
sometimes followed by vt with the subjunctive, but more gene- 
rally by the infinitive ; and they are often combined with 
fnagni, parvi. tanti, and other similar genitives of valuation. 

Obs. 3. (a.) Sometimes, both in English and Latin, the in- 
dicative is used to put in a more lively manner (as a fact) 
what would naturally be expressed by the subjunctive (as a 
supposition), Omnes perierant, ni Caesar aux%L%o venisset; All 
had perished (or, All were but dead men), had not Caesar come 
to the rescue : — here we might say periissent, and in English 
'would have perished'; but the indicative brings the greatness of 
the danger nearer home to us. Again — Sifrons alia esset, quercus 
erat. It would be an oak, if it had a diiierent leaf: or, keeping 
the indicative in English, so as to give the sense in a more 
lively way — ' Give it but a diflerent leaf, and it w an oak.' 
(b,) This seems the right place to remtok that phrases oipossi" 
biUty, propriety, and necessity (as possum, debeo, deceo, and sum, 
combined with a future participle and that in dus^ or with such 
adjectives as ^r, melius, and the like), are put in the indi- 
cative in Latm where we have the subjunctive in English : 
the reason being, that the Romans regaled as a fact what 
would have been possible, necessary, or right, under certain 
given conditions, even though those conditions were never 
realised. BeUeturi agros omnes erant, nisi ad eos MeteHhts Moma 
iMeras misisset, All would have abandoned their farms, if 
Metellus had not written to them fix>m Home. Kesolve the 
principal verb in the English sentence^ and we obtain — 'All 
were about to abandon their farms, if Metellus. &c : and hence 
we see that the difierence between the two lanenages in this 
case is more apparent than real. The same ma^ be said of the 
following and all similar sentences : — Miamst in eo certamme 
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nq)eralu8 esBenif tamen ceqwim erat (yet it would have been fair 
— more exactly, yet in that case it was fair) me coronari, 

Oha. 4. When a prohibition is to be expressed, we often 
have noli with the infinitive in preference to ne with the im- 
perative. NoU Verrem laudarCf Do not praise Venes. This 
construction and certain others (such as Cave faciaSy Fac td 
eciat omma) are instances of what may be called the peri- 
phratHc in^eraUve, 

Exercise. 

Thereupon many in disorderly flight * sought * the 
mountains, and a few reached them : but the Latin 
leader^ in nowise discouraged by his wound, seeks to 
renew ^ the contest: and, because he saw his own 
men to be utterly disheartened \ he sends for the 
band of Boman exiles, which the son of Lucius 
Tarquinius commanded. This (band), since it fought 
with greater animosity because of the confiscation 
of* its property and its loss of a country, restored 
for a short time the battle. — The letter which 
Statins will bri/ng^ you, I wrote in the morning with 
my own hand. I am dictatvag this in the evening. 
Cassius also has written to you on the same subject, 
and begs that you would answer him^ as soon as 
possible. All here is well. / send you a copy of 
Caesar's proclamation. Take care that no one except 
yourself reads it. Farewell. (This) is written^ on 

^ Cuisus efiiisus. * Notice that ' their seeking the moun- 
tains' was a continued M^coi, 'their reaching them' a momentary 
one. ' Cieo. ^Perculsus. * Ereptus. See Lesson xxy. 
Mule ^. § i. * This and the four other verbs printed in 

italics are to be in the tenses required by the pecqliar idiom of 
Latin letter-writing: the remaining verbs are to be in the 
usual tenses. ^ Ohs, 1. ^ Do; passive voice. 
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the 27th of November, at Formiae. — All this took 
place in the month of July. On the second of August 
Salvius set out from Brundisium : on the thirty-first 
he arrived at Ephesus. There he found that the 
matter had been postponed till the eighth of Sep- 
tember. There is nothing to add. Farewell. October 
5th, from the camp. 

It greatly concerns^ both me and all these that 
Clodius should not be killed. — He is dead before 
me ; but it would have been *° more fair that, as I 
had first entered, so I should first depart from life. — 
Do not think" thus, my very deaf young friends; 
for even Themistocles, when he had been driven into 
banishment, did not inflict on his ungrateful country 
the injury which he ought to have inflicted. — He 
ordered the soldiers to march in silence, and he pre- 
vented ** fires from being kindled in the camp, lest 
any intimation *^ of our arrival should be given. — 
He hoped that, the length of their charge ** being 
doubled, our men would be rendered breathless, and 
be worn out by fatigue. — Unhappy me ! To think 
that the ambassadors are carrying home this news 1 
to think that this will be handed down to the 
memory of posterity ?*! — Let the tables be daily 
heaped up with the most elegant'® banquets: let 
handsome servants be present to wait. For my part, 
I would never say that these dissolute *^ youths live 
well or happily. 

— — ■ — — — — X 

• Oha, 2. "^ Plup€rfe<A — ^W'^ith regard to the mood, see Ohs, 3. 
"05«.4. 12 pj-oiiibeo. " Significatio. " Cursus. « Pos- 
(eri. See Lesson liii. Ohs, 8. *^ Exquisitus. '^ Asotus. 

M 3 
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LESSON XCVII. 

Consecution of Tenses in Subjunctive Hood. 

Rule A. (i.) When a present paxticiple is com- 
bined with a present or similar indicative tense, it 
must of course be followed by the present subjunctive, 
if coteimporary time is to be indicated. But when it 
is combined with a past indicative, it must under 
similar conditions be followed by the imperfect sub- 
junctive. The reason is that the time to which the 
participle refers is really present or past, according 
to the time of the verb with which it is combined. 
Claudunt portds, multitudinem, ut mortem servituti 
prceponant, hortantes ; They close the gates, exhort- 
ing the multitude to prefer death to slavery. But, 
Clausenmt portasy multit'udinem, ut mxyrtem, servi^ 
tidi prceponerenty hortantes ; They closed the gates, 
exhorting, &c. (ii.) The same remark applies to 
the supine in um, and often to an infinitive, when 
combined with a verb in the indicative. Venerunt 
(preterite) petitum ne oppido eaxluderentur^ They 
came to beg that they might not be shut out from 
the town. But, Venerunt (perfect, which equals a 
present) petitum.ne oppido exdudantury They have 
come to beg that they may not be shut out from 
the town. Again — Placuit legatos mitti qui de his 
rebu8 i/nquirerent. It seemed good that ambassadors 
should be sent to enquire into these matters. But, 
Placebit (future, which is similar to a present) 
legatos mitti qui inquirant, (iii.) In such a sen- 
tence as the following, it is obvious that the tense 
of the subjunctive must be regulated by the time 
indicated by the general tenor of the principal 
clause : — Fertur multis predbus petiisse ns se armia 
despoUarerU^ He is related ^ ^ve besought with 
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many enticaties that they would not deprive him of 
his arms. Here the principal clause equals — *He 
besought; as they relate ; ' and thus past time is 
indicated. 

The instructions given in the above Rule are in- 
strict accordance with the general principles for this 
consecution of tenses, as they were explained in 
Lessons xxxvii. and xxxix. 

Rule B. The imperfect subjunctive indicates, as 
has been explained in Lesson xxxvii. Rule Ay time 
cotemporaneous with a past tense of the indicative, 
and bence it is of very frequent occurrence. Hoec 
feci ut te adjuvarem, I did these things to assist 
you — to assist you (that is) at the time that I did 
them. But it often happens that we have to speak 
of two events which both occurred in paat time, 
without implying that they were cotemporaneous, 
or at least without drawing attention to the fact 
that they were so : and in this case we must use the 
perfect, or, to speak more correctly, the preterite 
subjunctive. Decidit ut brachiura fregerit, He fell 
down so as to break his arm. These two events were 
certainly simultaneous; but, so far as grammar is 
concerned, it is not implied that they were. They are 
simply spoken of as two events which both happened 
in time anterior to the present. But if we use the 
imperfect, and say, De(ndit ut brachium frcmgeret 
— we grammatically imply that one event happened 
at the same time as the other : ^ He fell down so as 
to break his arm (when he fell).' This nice dis- 
tinction can seldom be expressed in an English 
translation, and in many cases it matters not which 
of the two tenses you use in Latin. Even in those 
instances where one tense is preferable to the other, 
it would be difficult to lay down any definite rule 
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for the youthful student. His own discernment must 
guide him. Where he feels doubtful, he should use 
the imperfect, which is by far the more common 
tense : but he should carefully examine the instances 
of a preterite sv^bjunctive after a poet indicative, 
which he may meet with in his reading. One such 
instance is here added : Tree horas pugnatti/m est, 
eic ut nemo Romanorum pedem retiUerU, They 
fought for three hours, in such a way that not one 
of the Romans drew back. Here the * drawing back ' 
of one soldier, had it happened, would have been a 
circumstance of short duration, taking place, it is 
true, during the time of the battle, but not cotem- 
poraneous with the whole continuance of it. Hence 
in this sentence the preterite is decidedly the pre- 
ferable tense, and its force may be given by the 
insertion of the word once. Thus — ' They fought 
for three hours, in such a way that not one of the 
Romans once drew back.* 

In the subjoined Exercise the preterite subjunctiye 
is to be used in every instance in preference to the 
imperfect. 

Rule G, Since the preteritive verbs, Triemini, 
novi, and od% have a present meaning, it is obvious 
that in the subjunctive mood their perfects will 
correspond to an ordinary present, and their plu- 
perfects to an ordinary imperfect Hence the rule 
which regulates their use in the subjunctive will be 
apparently, but not really, an exception to that which 
was stated in Lesson xxxvii. Mule A. Thus, Veren^ 
dv/m est ut hoc memineris {=recorderis\ It is to be 
feared that you may not remember this. Quis fuit 
quvn te odisset (=m odio haberet)? Who was there 
that did not hate you ? — Compare the imperative use 
of the perfect of these same verbs, as it was ex- 
plained in Lesson Ixxxiii. Obs. 3. 
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It seems desirable to warn the beginner that the 
above remarks do not apply to Coepi (I began), 
which, unlike other preteritive verbsy has a past 
meaning as well as a past form. 

Exercise. 

{On Rule A.) (i.) They stretch forth their hands 
to the consul, begging that he would restore to them ' 
their children, their brothers, their kinsmen. — Then 
I collected myself, fearing lest he in his anger * should 
do me some harm '. — She could not bear the sense 
of disgrace*, and forgetful of her natural * love for 
her country, provided only that she might see her 
husband honoured, she conceived the design of re- 
moving from Tarquinii. (iL) He approached the 
enemy's camp some time^ before daylight, and sends ' 
five men, acquainted with the Tuscan language, to 
find out what was being done. — It has seemed good 
for two legions to be led round, in order to attack 
the Latins in the rear, (iii.) Ulysses, that* most 
wise man, is recorded to have rejected immortality 
in order to see Ithaca. — In this spot they say that 
Demosthenes was wont to declaim to the waves, that 
he might become accustomed to overpower an up- 
roar ® by his voice. — ^They promised that the Hel- 
vetii would go to that part and remain in that place, 

^ See Lesson xcvi. Obs, 1. ' See Lesson ziv. Obs, 3. 

' Koeeo quid — In this construction quid is an accusative of 
respect: I hurt as to something, in some way: I do some harm, 
* Indignitas* ^ Ingenitus. ^ Aliquantum : but see Lesson 
Ivi. Obs, 3. ^ Historic present — See Lesson zzzix. Rule F, 
" See Lesson Ixxz. Obs, 2. * Fremitus. 
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where Csesar should have stationed them and wished 
them to be. 

{On Rule B.) The writing *® of this book was so 
pleasant to me^ that it not only wiped away all the 
annoyances of old age5 but made old age easy '^ even 
and pleasant — This year was remarkable for a cold 
and snowy winter, of such severity that ** the roads 
were closed, and that the Tiber was innavigable. — 
When the consul, repeating his promises, had ridden 
along the line, he inspired all with such ardor that 
the Mqui no longer sustained their attack. — You 
Uved with supreme power in Asia for three years, in 
such a way that no money ever ** seduced you from 
the most perfect ** integrity and self-restraint. 

(On Rule 0.) To me indeed this was by no means 
strange, since I both knew you, and remembered the 
promises in the letter which you had sent** to me, 
and thoroughly understood your plans from our 
friend Fumius. — This kind of speech strongly in^ 
fluences *^ the minds of the judges, and impels them 
both to hate and to wish to punish the accused. — 
There were no faults in the son. The father therefore 
was mad to*'^ hate without reason one whom he 
had begotten. — When he had begun to answer, 
Cassius happened *® to come in. 

*° Confectio. "Mollis. " Adeo ut. "Do not insert 
an adverb of time in the Latin : see the last example given 
under JRtde JS, ^^ Summiis. ^'^ See Lesson xxvL Itule D. 
** Pemiaveo — Notice the intensive force oi per in composition. 
^^ Qui. See Lesson xlv. JRtde A, § i. ^^ See Lesson xiv, Ohs^ S« 
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LESSOIT XCTHL 

Cpiueoiition of Snbjnnctiye Tenses coiitiiined. 

Ride A. (i.) In some cases, especially after tav^ 
quam and other particles of comparison, as also 
after si and its compounds, we must use the Latin 
present subjunctive where in English we have an 
imperfect^ aud the Latin imperfect where we have 
the English pluperfect, Exclamant omnes vdutja/m 
proddat mums. All cry out, as if the wall were 
already falling. Here * the fall of the wall ' is evi- 
dently cotemporaneous with *the general cry'; and 
therefore the present subjunctive is necessary accord- 
ing to Lesson xxxvii. Rule A. Again, Hoc non 
dixissetj nisi omnibus vnalis me esse obrutum 
videret. He would not have spoken thus, if he had 
not seen me to be overwhelmed with all kinds of 
misfortunes: — seen me (that is) at the time of his 
speaking; for hero again ^his seeing' is evidently 
cotemporaneous with *his speaking', and therefore 
the imperfect is used. Similarly, Valere eum jussi, 
tanquamsiprofedurus essem, I bade him farewell, as 
though I had been about to set out. (ii.) Sometimes 
also, where in English we have the pluperfect, the 
Latin perfect subjunctive must be used, as indicating 
time anterior to a present or similar indicative 
tense. Hcbc pervade hquovy quasi iUo tempore Quinc- 
tium, vincere poiuerisy I speak thus, just as if at 
that time you had been able to conquer Quinctius. 

The above Eule, and the succeeding one, relate 
to points in which the beginner must exercise much 
care. But the general principles laid down in Lessons 
xxxvii* and xxxix. will usually suffice for his guidance. 

Rule Bp (i.) The pluperfect subjunctive must be 
jLised in somB cases where at first sight we might 
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expect the future or imperfect. Thus in rendering, 
* He vowed a temple to Castor, in case he should 
have conquered {or^ in case he should conquer) in 
that battle' — a beginner would be apt to write, ^dem 
Castori vovity si eo prcelio superaturua esaet (or, 
superaret). But the pluperfect is the tense required, 
and the right rendering is — JSdem Castori vovity si 
eo prcelio euperasset. Now, strictly speaking, *the 
victory ' here is not anterior to * the vow,' and so 
the use of the pluperfect is apparently a violation 
of the principle laid down in Lesson xxxviL Rule B; 
but it is not really iio, as may be seen from throwing 
the idea of the sentence into another form: * Accord- 
ing to his vow he was, in case he should (first) 
have conquered, about to build a temple to Castor.' 
Here 'should have conquered' must clearly be in 
the pluperfect, as denoting anterior time \/o the past 
tense * was ' : and on this principle the tense in the 
above Latin sentence is determined, (ii.) Somewhat 
similarly, the perfect subjimctive is often required in 
Latin where in English we have the future perfect, 
or one of those^ tenses which may be used instead of 
a future perfect, as was explained in Lesson x. Rule B. 
Hoc Tie frustra dixerisy adnitary I will strive that 
you shall not have said (or, may not have said) this 
in vain. Cerium eat nos tutos non fore, si Uicero 
occisus sit, It is certain that we shall not be safe, 
if Cicero is slain ; more ati^tly, if Cicero shall have 
(first) been slain. In both the above examples the 
perfect subjunctive is necessary in Latin, as indi- 
cating time anterior to a future {aee Leaaon xxxvii. 
Rule B). The last example, if converted into Oratio 
Recta, would be — Tuti non erimusy ai Cicero occisus 
erit Hence we derive a simple rule: — When in 
Oratio Rectajon would require the futureperfectof the 
indicative, use in the subjunctive mood the perfect. 
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Exerdae. 

(On Rule A.) (i,) While we are hesitating and 
looking about for ^ some place of retreat^ he with a 
cheerful countenance, as though victory were certain, 
has given the signal for battle. — But you, when you 
put this question, do much the same as if ' you asked 
why I look at you with two eyes, and not with one 
of the two^ only. — As though they were carrying 
on a naval war, they catch at favorable weather \ and 
observe the seasons of the year. — Before he started^ 
for Africa, he sat for some time in the chair of 
Jupiter, as if he had been receiving divine counsel. — 
He will send an empty and somewhat boastful * letter 
to you, as though he himself were about to receive 
the prize. — He so loved me, as if he had been about 
one day to hate. — If I requested this of you, it 
would seem strange to no one. — Our ancestors as- 
signed many sacred rights to the dead ; and ^ surely 
they would not have done this, if they had thought 
that (these) did not at all concern^ them. (iL) I 
too am glaxl, as though I had myself taken part in 
the toil and danger, to have arrived at the end of 
the Carthaginian wai'. 

(On Eule B.) (i.) With one voice they refused no 
punishment, in case they should not ^ have stormed 
the camp before night. — Meanwhile the consul, raising 

1 Ciicumspicio. ' Similiter &cio ac si. * Alter. Com' 
pare LeBson Txjd. Obs,2, ' Capto tempestates. ^Jactans: 
btd see lUwm xxzii. Obsn 1. * See Leeson zx. Obe, 

^ yihH pertinet — In this construction mkU is an accusatiYe of 
respect ^ Ni (contracted for nisi). 
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his hands to heaven^ with a loud voice so that he might 
be heard clearly, vows ® a temple to Jupiter Stator, 
in case the Bomans should turn from flighty and, 
renewing the battle, should slay and conquer the 
legions of the Samnites.— He foresaw and said pub- 
licly ^° that the place, where they might take their 
stand, would receive its name from the disaster of 
the Roman people and the butchery "of an army, 
(ii.) I will strive to keep possession of " Asia, until 
one or other ^' of the consuls shall have come (or, 
shall come). — You know that I shall bear all things 
with equanimity, if I am assured of your safety. — 
This being observed, Ambiorix gives order that they 
should hurl their weapons from a distance, and re- 
treat wherever" the Eomans charge, — I will give 
diligence to defend the province, even though that 
army should go over ** to the enemy. 
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QuTim, Donee, Antequam, and other Conjimctioiis of 
Time, with Indicative or Subjunctive. 

Mule A. (i.) Quum (when), and antequcmi or 
priii8quam (before that), take an indicative perfect 
{see Lesson xii. Rule B\ but an imperfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctive {see Lesson xlii. Rule B). This 
is a safe general rule, but the difficulty is to know 
when to use the perfect, and when one of the two 

* Historic present. See Lesson zxxix. J^uh F, ^^ Preedico. 
** Intemecio. " Obtineo. *• Alierater; ** Quam in 
partem. ** Descisco. 
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Other tenses. Use then the jperfect imdicatwe after 
any one of these three conjunctions, when no other 
relation but that of time is indicated between two 
eyents: but use the imperfect or plwperfect eub^ 
jundive^ when it is to be implied that one event 
was more or less the cause of the other. GaUwm 
oorweni qwwm proxvme RomcB fui^ 1> met Gallus 
when- 1 was last at Borne: hnt^Hcsc quum huntiata 
esaenty profectua est m TreviroSy When these things 
had been amiouneed, he set out against the Treviri ; •— - 
it is implied by the subjunctive that *the announce- 
ment 'was the cause of his expedition. Again — 
Hoc egOy prmsqua/m reapond&re coBpit^ sensi; I 
perceived this before ever he began to answer : but, 
Iguotwm hostem prius pcene^ quam viderenty fuge^ 
runt; They fled from an unknown enemy almost 
hefore they saw him {vwre strictly^ before they 
(fould see him) : — the actual or anticipated sight of 
the enemy was the cause of their flight. But notice 
also that in this sentence there is a sort of doubt 
thrown over the fact of their having seen the enemy 
at all : and it cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the mind of the youthful student, that the sub- 
junctive is always in its essence hypothetical; i.e., 
that it always in one way or another supposes a 
case, rather than positively states a fact. This is the 
true key to the use of the mood, (ii.) Similarly, 
cjtem, cbmec^ and quoctd, in the sense of ^ until', take 
the perfect ivdica/tive (see Lesson xiL Rnls G) when 
they convey merely a connection of ti/mCy but a «it6- 
piTicti/ve imperfect or pluperfect (dee Lesson xlii 
Mule 0) when a design is intimated. Populari non 
destitit agros, donee Samnites expulit finibus; He 
did not cease to lay waste the fields, until he drove 
the Samnites from the country: — here we have a 
fdinple relation of two &ct6, Bnt^ Consuly dam sooii 
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venirentj moratua est; The consul waited until such 
time as the allies should come: — here the reason 
of his delay is given. Observe again that it is not 
positively stated in this sentence that the allies ever 
actually came, though the general sense of the pas- 
sage, if given at length, might imply that they did. 

Since it often happens that two events may be 
regarded as either temporally or cavsaUy connected, 
many cases will occur in which, after any of the 
conjunctions enumerated in the above Rule, we may 
use indifferently either the perfect indicative, or the 
imperfect or pluperfect svhjunctive. In the sub- 
joined Exercise, the signs of the English tenses or 
the foot-notes will be sufficient to guide the beginner. 

Rule B. It has been already stated that guwni 
(when), as a conjunction of time, is followed by an 
imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive, but by an in- 
dicative of the other tenses. (Compare Lesson xlii. 
Rule B with Lesson xii Rule B.) This i& a good 
and safe rule for the beginner. But we may here 
add that ^irni, in the sense of * when', requires the 
subjuncti/ve of the above two tenses, only when it 
introduces a statement as the occasion or cau^e of 
another event (compare Lesson xlii. Rule A). Now, 
when in narrative an action is related as cotempo- 
raneouswith(imp«r/ec^) or antecedent to {pluperfect) 
another event, it is obvious that ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred it may be considered as more or 
less the cause of that other event: and hence the 
constant recurrence of the subjimctive after quuTn, 
in tlie case of these two tenses, is accounted for. 
Zenonem, quumAthenis essem^ audiebam frequenter; 
When I was at Athens, I used often to hear Zeno : — 
it is implied by the subjunctive that it was his 
residence at Athens which gave him the opportunity 
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of hearing Zeno. But, if we wish to denote simply 
the time at which a thing happened, then quum 
takes an indicative even with the imperfect and 
pluperfect. ZeTionem turn, quum Athenia eram, 
audiebcmi frequenter ; I used often to hear Zeno at 
the time that I resided at Athens: — the tim^ at 
which he heard Zeno is here specified, but this is 
all : the two facts related are not in the least gram- 
matically connected as cause and consequence. 

It will be clear from the above remarks that 
quum will usually take an imperfect and pluperfect 
indicative, when preceded by turn, eo tempore^ or 
any other demonstrative: and occasionally, even 
when not so preceded. Ad extremum verOy quum 
istejam decedebatj litteras scripsi; In the end how- 
ever, when he was even now departing, I wrote a 
letter. Quum ver esse coeperat, Verres ddbat se 
labori atque itineribus ; '^Slien spring had com- 
menced, Verres used to devote (or, began to devote) 
himself to toil and travelling. It would not be wrong 
in the two above sentences to write decederet and 
coepisset ; but then a new idea would be introduced 
by the use of the subjunctive, and it would be 
implied in the first sentence that *his departure' 
was the cause of * my writing', and in the second 
that *the setting in of spring* was the cause of 
* Verres beginning his journeys'. The indicative con- 
veys no such meaning. . 

Throughout the subjoined Exercise quum is to be 
invariably followed by the indicati/ve im/perfect or 
pluperfect. It should also be noticed that, where 
quum occurs in" this combination, the principal verb 
is usually in the imperfect. 

Rule C. (L) Antequam and priu^quami (before 
that) take a present subjunctive, when general tnUhs 
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or hoMta are expressed. Morare pavMi^er prius^ 
quam qaemvia, imiterey Pause a little before , yom 
follow example, (ii.) Poatqv^m (after that)^ : and 
dum, donecy or gpjkmdi in the sense of f as long aa\ 
usually take the indicativp in all tejises; biit tiiey 
are pco^sionally found with an imperfect or plu- 
perfect subjunctive, where cause is implied. Ex- 
amples ^le given. in the subjoined Exercise* (iii.) 
On the other hand, duni in the se^se of •until', 
which usually takes a subjunctive, is sometimes fol- 
lowed by a present indicative with a future sense. 
Eicpectamus dum Dolabella venit. We are waiting 
until Dolabella comes (fir, shall come): — dum 
venial would be, ^ until such time as Dolabella can 
come.' 

The above constructions, together with others that 
might be added, are exceptions to the more general 
Eulep which have been already stated, and which 
may be easily referred to by help of the Index of 
CoTijv/tictionSy given at the end of this book. But 
both these general rules and the (apparent) ex- 
ceptions to them will be found, if closely examined, 
to be in strict accordance with the principles of the 
iadicative and subjunctive moods: — the former of 
which states facts as simply happening; the latter 
either supposes cases, or represents things as they 
are viewed by the mind, and consequently often 
indicates cause or design, 

. . , Exercise. 

. {On Rule A.) (i.) Hostages had been given by 
all, when suddenly one state revolted. — When they 
were hard pressed * by war, we willingly gave them 



»■ I ■ 



* Urgeo — Their distreas was the came of help being given.. 
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help. -^ The battle was not finished, before* the 
tribune of the soldiers and those who stood around 
him were slain* — They did not dare to enter upon 
the war, before (such time as) ' the legates had re- 
turned ' from Borne, (ii.) The defendant was de- 
tained in prison until the senate could be consulted*. 
— From that time the state separated* into two 
parties, jantil (tho time when) Q. Fabius and P. 
Decius ^vere made censors, and Fid>ius settled^ the 
matter by, a ^ plan unpleasant to neither of the 
parties, ; ,:. . , 

{OnJtvl^ B*) I T^as journeying: from Laodicea 
on the third of August, when I wrote that.letter, to 
the camp in LycaoniaT. — For, if it was my wont to 
defend the republic then, when it owed me some- 
thing, what ought.! to do now, when I owe it very 
much?— Wherefore in the days of ^ our ancestors, 
at a time,^ when our empire was flourishing, the 
seoat^ wisely decreed that several from among the 
sons of the nobility should learn the art of divination 
in Etruria. — I acquired this knowledge as a boy ; 
and afterwards, lest it should become rusty ^®, I used 
to renew it, when I could, by reading. — There was 

not less terror and confusion at ,Eome than there had 

.... - . . . > . ,•. 

been three years, before, when the. Carthaginian camp 
had been pitched over against the walls and gates. — 
"When any " cohort had, issued from the dense, mass 

— Z 1 . ■ .. 1 . ' . ' . ■ . p ■ ' J ," ' ' " .1 _ I . ■ 

■ r • " 1 . . • 

' No Qonnection but one of time is to be heie indicated.. * The 
cause of their delay is stated in this clause. ^ The reason of 
Ms detention is giyen. * Discedo. * Dirimo. 7 See 
Xassonhayi. Obs:l. ^Apud. » Tunu 'oQbsolesco. 
*^ Quispiam. 
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and bad made a charge, the enemy (always) fled 
back with the utmost speed. — He was being scourged, 
and all the while ** no other words were heard but 
these — * I am a Eom&.n citizen.' 

{On Rule C.) (i.) Trees nod before they fall.^ 
If any ulcer lurks beneath** the skin, it may do 
harm before it can be detected and healeS. (ii.) 
After Mithridates had built and equipped very great 
fleets, and had collected very great armies, he sent 
ambassadors to the Spaniards with whom we were 
then at war, in order that you might (have to) fight 
for empire in two places at the same time. — The 
elephants were not at all frightened, so long as*^ 
they were being driven along on what seemed an un- 
interrupted bridge **. Their fear began, when, the 
raft (on which they stood) being loosened from the 
rest, they were swept out*® into the deep water, 
(iii.) I have sent a letter to Pompey. I am myself 
waiting in Arcanus, until I ascertain the truth of ^^ 
these matters. 



LESSOH C. 

The Frequentative Use of the Snbjimctive. 

Rule. Temporal conjunctions and si, also relative 
pronouns and adverbs, when used with a frequenta- 
tive sense, i. e., when they introduce a repeated 
action, are usually followed by an imperfect or plu- 
perfect subjunctive. When we remember that the 

'* Quum interea. ^^ Subest intra. ** Donee. ** Coii— 
tinens relut pons. ^^ Hapio, ^^ Gognosco. 
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subjunctive supposes cases^ the reason of this is 
evident: for an action repeated an uncertain number 
of times partakes of the nature of a supposition^ 
rather than of a fact. It should be especially noticed 
that in this construction the principal verb is most 
often in the imperfect indicative. Quoties (or, Ut) 
me viderety patr&m appeUabaty Every time that he 
saw me, he used to address me as his father. Triarii^ 
vhi m. vniervaUa ordvnum suoruTa prmdpes et 
hastatos recepissenty extemplo compressis ordinihus 
velut claudeoa/nt vias ; WJbLen(-ever) the triarii had 
received into the openings of their ranks the prin- 
dpes and hastati, immediately, closing up their ranks, 
they barred as it were the way. Again, Sefmper 
hahiti sunt fortissimi, qui sum/mam imperii poti- 
rentuVy They were ever held the bravest, who (from 
time to time) acquired supreme power. As in the 
two last of the above examples, so throughout the 
subjoined Exercise certain words are inserted in a 
parenthesis, to indicate the repetition of the occur- 
rence or action. These words are not to be rendered 
in Latin, as the equivalent idea is sufficiently con-- 
veyed by the use of the subjunctive mood alone. 

Exercise. 

(Always), as any ' part was most in danger \ he 
either hastened up in person, or sent some reinforce- 
ments. — Although our men were abandoned by their 
general and by fortune, yet they placed all hope of 
safety in valour, and (every time), as often as any 
cohort ran forward, in that part a great number of 
the enemy fell. — Our countrymen were (ever) able to 
attain all things, as soon as ' they had begun to wish 

' Quisque. ' Laboro, I am in danger, ' Simul ut, 
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it. — Never was the same character more suited to 
two most opposite things, obedience and command * : 
and so neither did Hasdrubal give the command * to 
any one else in preference, when(-ever)^ anything 
was to be done with courage and energy ; nor did 
the soldiers show more confidence or daring under 
another general. — When(-ever) ^ our men had run 
forward, the enemy fled backwards with all speed : 
but if (at times) we wished to remain stationary ®, 
there was neither an opening ® left for valour, nor, 
being in close order, were we able to avoid the darts 
hurled by so great a multitude. — In private matters, 
if any one (as sometimes happened) had conducted 
an aflfair entrusted to him with negligence for the 
sake of his own gain or advantage, this man our 
ancestors used to think deserving of all blame. — In 
those armies not only did company meet company, 
but each centurion also, if (as often happened) the 
ranks had not been thrown into confusion ^^, knew 
that he had to engage" with centurion. — Those 
used to be called the light-armed, who (whenever 
their services were required) carried only a spear 
and javelins. — A few were suirimoned as if for the 
sake of making the experiment ", and immediately 
violence arose. Whomsoever (from time to time) the 
lictor had seized by order of the consul, him the 

^ Render these two substantives by gerunds. ^ Use the 
historic infinitive, and say — ^Prefer to appoint (prte/icid) any 
one else, • Ubi. ' Quum. ® Say — To hold our place. 
• Locus. *® Turbo. *^ See Lesson xxxv. Itule C, " Rem 
ezperior. 
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tribune ordered to be set free. Subsequently, in the 
same way as *^ (on all these occasions) the tribunes 
had behaved in hindering the levy, so did the patri- 
cians behave in impeding the law. — He saw. the 
doors standing Open, and the workmen intent each 
on his own work, and the foot-paths filled with boys 
and women going hither and thither, in whatever 
direction " their own special requirements ^* Tw/ppened 
to take ^* each one. — Nor did the Eoman consul fail ^^ 
to make an attempt on the towns, from whatever 
quarter *® any hope of success had (from time to 
time) appeared* 



LESSON CL 



Qnippe qui, TJt qui, Quuin, Non quod, Quod, and other 
Words of Causal Meaning. 

Rvle A. (i.) Qui in a causal sense, i.e., when it 
is equivalent to quwm ille^ takes a subjunctive ac- 
cording to Lesson xlv. Rule ^. § i* Hence quippe 
quiy which is somewhat stronger and means c&i'iavrdy 
si/ace or since certainly , generally requires the same 
mood. Nee seniores rei intererant, quippe quce teme-- 
ritati audadcequepermissa esset ; Nor were the elder 
men taking part in the affair — ^and no wonder certainly, 
since it was. one which had been left to rashness and 
audacity, (ii.) To this same causal use of qui, or 
rather perhaps to the consecutvve meaning explained 
in Lesson xlv. Rule (7, must be referred the phrases 

" Quemadmodum. ** Qua. ^* Suprum usuum causa. 
** These Words are equivalent to — ^might (from time to time) 
take. ^^ Desum, tvUh dative of genmdUxe, ^ Sicunde^ 

o S 
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utpote qui^ ut qui (inasmuch as he was one who, or 
like one who), which are usually followed by the 
subjunctive. NihUiidconcUianda^ 
ut qui rure et procid coetu hominum juventam 
egisset ; He had done nothing to gain influence, in- 
asmuch as he was one who had spent his youth in 
the country, and far from the concourse of men. 

Rule B. (i.) It has been already stated that 
quuTTiy as a conjimction of cauae^ takes the subjunc- 
tive {see Lesson xlii. Rule A). But when thus used 
after verbs of joyy surprise^ congratulation^ praisey 
and the like — in other words, wherever it is equiva- 
lent to quod (because) — it must be followed by 
the indicative. Quum hoec Cassio respondistiy vehe- 
Toenter gaudeoy I am exceedingly glad that you have 
made this answer to Cassius. (ii.) Qui, when used 
in a causal sense, quippe qui, utpote qui, and ut 
qui, usually take the subjunctive, as was stated in 
Rule A of this Lesson. But sometimes, when these 
words might be regarded as containing a causal or 
consecutive sense, and consequently be followed by a 
subjunctive, they are considered L having simply a 
demonstrati/ve force, and are therefore constructed 
with the indicative. Hoc vobis darum esse debet, 
qui ejus senectutem probe meministis. The obvious 
meaning here is — * This ought to be clear to you, 
smoe you well remember his old age : ' and therefore 
qui memineritis would be allowable. But, so far as 
grammar is concerned, all that is said is — This 
ought to be clear to you, who well remember his 
old age : ' for qui with the indicative has only a 
demonstrative force ; — vos qui, you the men who. 
Again, Statim ad te scripsiy ut qui (with a causal 
or consecutive force) tibi confiderem; I wrote at 
once to you, inasmuch as I was one who (a kind 
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of man who) trusted in you. But, Statvm ad te 
scripsi, ut qui (with a demonstrative force) multa 
a te beneficm acceperam ; I wrote at once to you, 
inasmuch as I had (as I was the very person who 
had) received many kindnesses from you. — As a 
general rule, it will be safer for the beginner to use 
the subjunctive in all doubtful cases, such as the 
above; but the indicative is the correct mood in 
the sentences given in the subjoined Exercise. 

Rule G. (i.) The indicative states factSj the sub- 
junctive supposes caseSy as was explained in Lesson 
xxxvi. Introductory Remarks^ § II. Hence, while 
quod (because) requires the indicative, it is clear 
that non quod must be invariably followed by a 
subjunctive; for it cannot from its very meaning 
introduce the statement of a fact that happened, 
but must always suppose a case. Roma discessi, 
non quod ipse vellem, sed quod tu rogaveras; I 
left Eome, not because I myself wished it (more 
eccactly, should have wished it), but because you 
had asked it. It must be observed that in English 
* not because ' is usually followed by an indicative. 
Kon quia is constructed like non quod ; but, as it 
is of less frequent occurrence, no example of it is 
given either here or in the subjoined Exercise, (ii.) 
Similarly non quo for non quod, and non quin 
for non quia non, are invariably followed by the 
subjunctive. Examples of their use are given in the 
subjoined Exercise, (iii.) For precisely the same 
reason, in the combination magis quod • • • quam 
quod, we find the indicative after magis quod as 
introducing a fact, but the subjunctive after quot/rrk 
quod as introducing a supposition. Eo tibi magis 
gratulor quod summam spem adeptus es, quam 
quod ipse fieri consul velim; I rather congratulate 
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you on the ground that you have attained your 
highest hopes, than because I should myself wish to 
be chosen consul. 

Rvle D. Quod, * because,' takes the indicative as 
was stated in Lesson xi. Rule A. But quod, * why', 
^ for which/ is followed by the subjunctive. Nihil 
hobbeo quod i/ncus&m, s&neetuiem, I hav.e no reason 
why I should find fault with old age; or, I have 
nothing for which to find fault (nothing to make me 
find fault) with old age. In the above and similar 
sentences quod is really the neuter relative pronoun, 
constructed as an accusative of respect (I have 
nothing as to which, &c.) : and it much resembles 
in its use the relative particles cur and quare, 
explained in Lesson xlvi. Itule A. 

* 

Eccerdae* 

(On Rule A.) (i.) Whether I am about to act 
-wisely^ I neither clearly know, nor, if I knew, 
should i dare to say, sin^ce I certainly ^ see this sub- 
ject to be a very diflScult one. — He used not to go to. 
entertainments with his father, /or i/ndeed he ivaa 
one who * did not come into the town even, except 
on very rare occasions. Hardly any one used to 
invite him to his house ; nor was that strange, since 
he ^ neither lived in the town, nor was likely to re- 
turn the invitation \ (ii.) Then and not till then * 
Tituriug, like one who * had previously taken no pre- 
cautions, began to hurry, to run hither and thithei: *, 
and to arrange the cohorts : yet even these things he 

* Quippe qui. . * Qui. ' Revoco. * See Lesson xxzli. 
Oh«, 4. * Ui qui. • Concurso. 
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did timidly, as is generally wont to be the case with 
those ^ who are obliged to form their plans in the 
very moment of action *. 

(On Rule B.) (i.) I congratulate you, my dear 
Cicero, on the fact of your having so much influence 
with Dolabella. — * You do excellently well,' he says, 

* in that you both cherish their memory and love the 
boy.' (ii.) I feel great gratitude to old age - for 
having^ increased my ^® eagerness for conversation. — 
The rapid movements ^^ of the Grauls caused very 
great fear at Eome ; and in fact, an irregular ^^ army 
being hastily led out, they were with diflScvdty met ^^ 
at the eleventh milestone. 

{On Rule C.) (i.) I say this, not because I am 
afraid lest your worth should not answer to public 
opinion, but in good truth lest, when you have come, 
you should now have nothing to attend to. — I had 
not given up the use of books by reason that " I was 
somewhat angry ** with them, but because I was 
somewhat ashamed of tiiem. (ii.) If any one reviles 
me, I am not moved ; and in this, not because ^^ I 
would willingly be spoken badly of, but because I do 
not willingly leave the ease in hand ^^ I am thought 
too patient and slow-tempered *®.— Ambassadors were 

' Say — Wont to happen to those. ^ Ipsum negotium. 

• Say — ^Which has increased : qui here is to convey simply a 
denKmstrative force. '^ See Lesson liii. Ohs, 8. ^^ Celeritas. 
^ Tumultuarius. " Quippe cui occurritur, And in fact he 
is met. ^^ Idcirco quod. ^' Succenseo^ / am somewhat angry ^ 
lama little angry : See Lesson cv. Obs, 4. ^^ Non quo. See 
aUo Lesson Ixv. Ohs 2. ^^ Causa. " Lentus. 
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sent to Porsena, not because^® an answer could not 
have been returned at Eome, but in order that the 
mention of that subject might be terminated for 
ever, (iii.) But you may date the beginning of 
liberty rather from the fact that ^ the consular autho- 
rity was made annual, than from supposing that ** 
the kingly power was at all curtailed *^ The first 
consuls retained all the rights, all the emblems (of 
royalty). 

{On Rule D.) They have nothing for which to 
linger there. — I appeal, I implore the protection of 
the plebeians. Help ^', citizens, help, fellow-soldiers I 
There is nothing to make you wait for the tribunes, 
who themselves have need of your aid. — I beg you to 
request this of them : for they have no reason why ** 
they should hasten either to come hither in person, 
or to send an army. 



LESSON cn. 

Neu or Neve. — ^Vt non and 'Q't ne distinguished. 

Rule A. In Petitio Ohliqua and in final aentenceSy 
as also after verbs of fearing (i. e., in the construc- 
tions explained in Lesson xl. Rule B, and Lesson 
xli. Rules A and (7), when there are two dependent 
clauses — if the former be positive and the latter nega- 
tive, we have ut followed by n^u or neve : but if both 
be negative, then we have ne followed by neu or neve. 

^® Non quin, not because . . . n<i^» ^ Inde magis quia. 

** Quam quod. ** Deminuitur quidquam de. ** Adsunu 

** Causam non habeo quod. 
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In other words neu or neve (for they are the same 
word, slightly varied) introduces the latter of two 
clauses, and is used in much the same way with the 
subjunctive as nee or neque is with the indicative. 
JTos auooerat munitionesy ut pro muro eaa hab&rety 
neu diiYiiccx/re invitua cogeretur; He had enlarged 
these fortifications, that he might use them as a wall, 
and that he might not be compelled to fight against 
his will. Oraverunt, ne se in hostium numero du- 
cerety neve orrmium Oermanorwm unam esse cauaam 
judicaret ; They begged that he would not count them 
among his enemies, nor consider the cause of all the 
Germans to be identical. 

When both clauses are negative, we sometimes have 
ne\i or n£ve followed by neu or neve^ like Tiec or 
neque twice repeated ; but this combination is rare. 
Prceterea oppida incendi oportety neu nostria sini 
receptaculoy neu Romania commecUua preebeant; 
Moreover the towns should be burned, that they may 
neither serve as a place of retreat to our men, nor 
furnish supplies to the Eomans. 

In such sentences as the above there are yet other 
combinations of particles (as ut followed by neque), 
with which, for fear of confusing him, we will not 
trouble the beginner. Let him watch for them, and 
notice them in his reading. But^ as a general rule, 
and throughout the subjoined Exercise, let him follow 
the directions given in the first paragraph of this 
Lesson. — ^With the above Eule should be compared 
Leaaon xv. Rule A. Oha. 

Rule jB. Great care must be taken by the young 
scholar to distinguish between the use of u^ non and 
ut ne : for (a) in conaecuti/ve aentenceay L e,, after a 
demonstrative expressed or implied {aee Leaaon xli. 
fiule B)y only ut non can be used ; in (ft) finOfl aevr- 

o3 
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tencesy L e.^ when a purpose is contemplated (see Ziesaom 
xli. RuU J.), we sometimes find ut ne used instead of 
simply ne; and (c) in Petitio ObliquayLe,^ after 
any of the verbs enumerated in Lesson xl. Rvie B, we 
may sometimes use ut non and more often ut ne in- 
stead of simply ne. — ^Examples in illustration of the 
above remarks are now added, (a) Adecme effemincUa 
corpora militum nostrorum esse putamuSy ut hwmem 
%inam durare in castris non possint ? Do we con- 
sider the bodies of our soldiers to be so utterly ef- 
feminate, that they cannot remain in camp for cue 
winter? — (6) Hoc fed uttu ne rescriberes, I did this 
in order that you might not write in reply. — (c) Adr- 
v&atus Pompeii fecit ut nxm dubitemus ad te mittere. 
The arrival of Pompey has made us not hesitate to 
send to you, Experiar equidem illud, ut Tie Sul- 
picius aut Gotta plus quam ego apud te valeant ; I 
will aim for my part at this, that Sulpicius or Cot- 
ta may not have more influence with you than 
myself. 

Hence it follows that such sentences as Hoc fed ut 
non effugeret (I did this that he might not escape), 
and Tantus fuit dvium terror ut tectis ne egre- 
derentur (So great was the fear of the citizens that 
they did not leave their houses) — are both utterly 
inadmissible. In the former sentence (a final one) 
we require ne or ut ne, and in the latter (a consecu- 
tive one) we must write ut non. With regard to 
Petitio Obliqua, it seems impossible to liay down any 
simple rule as to when to use tie, when ut non, and 
when ut ne. A passage is added from Cicero, in 
which all three forms of expression occur ; but the 
beginner must remember that ne is by far the most 
common, and he must be careful in his use of the 
other two. Postylant no7i uti ne cogantur ea aigna 
statuere: quid igitur? ut ipsis ns liceat Quid est 
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hoc? Petis a me^ quod in tuapotestate est^ ut id tibi 
facere Twn liceat? Pete potius^ ne qwia te invitum 
polliceri aut facere cogat (Cic. Verr. ii. 60. 148). 

Ohs. Ut ne is founds instead of ne by itself^ especially before 
indefinite pronouns and adverbs, as quis^ gtcando, ^c. ; and this 
both mjmal sentences and in Petitio Obltqua. Thus, Justitice 
primum mtmus est, ut ne cut quis noceaty nisi lacessittis injuria ; 
The first duty of justice is, that no man should hurt another, 
unless himself provoked by unjust treatment. Again, Litter as 
ad te misitf ut se ne impedires. 

Exercise. 

1[ In every doubtful case throughout the second para- 

?Taph of the subjoined Exercise, use either ut non or vt ne 
according to circumstances) in preference to ne by itself, 
except when a foot-note indicates the contrary. 

{On Rule -4.) He sets forth his own good ser- 
vices towards them, and implores them to have 
regard to* his safety, and not^ to deliver him up to 
an enraged enemy for torture. — Between the two 
lines enough space had been left for the onset ^ of 
both armies : but Pompey had given previous in- 
structions* to his men, that they should receive 
Csesar's charge, and not^ move from their position. — 
A mine^ was begun to be driven into the enemy's 
citadel. And that this work might not be inter- 
rupted, and that the incessant labour underground 
might noV wear out the same soldiers, he divided 
the (whole) number of miners® into six parties: to 

* Hationem habeo. See also Lesson xcvi. Ohs, 1. ' Neu. 
' Say — So much space had been left, that it might be enough 
for the onset (poncursus), * Prsedico. * Neve. ^ C an i cuius. 
' Neu, ' Muiiitor, 
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each party aix^ hours in rotation ^^ were assigned 
for work. — Wherefore I ask this first of you that you 
will not let your spirits sink", nor " suffer yourself 
to be overwhelmed by this great wave of calamity. — 
I am in great anxiety lest I may have undergone 
all this in vain, or *' be compelled to return home 
before reaping the fruits of my toil. 

{On Rule 5.) What others seek, that we so 
utterly loathe, that we would not accept it without a 
large reward. — Then on a sudden very violent storms 
arose, so that he was not able to set out : such huge 
waves were he/mg dashed on ahore^K — ^Moreover I 
suspect that half an hour was allotted me by Labienus 
for this reason ^*, that I might not say much about 
chastity. — I could wish that you would write to me 
as often as possible, in order that I may not be 
ignorant of anything^* at all. — The importance of 
the business made *® us not afraid of sending you 
a letter too soon, — ^I certainly seem to have attained 
this (result), that Dolabella cannot arrive in '^ Italy, 
nor make matters harder for you. — In a word *® there 
will be one precaution and one provision against *^ 
all these faults and inconveniences, that we do not 
begin to love too quickly, nor ^^ (to love) unworthy 
characters. — In the formation of friendships we ought 

^ Express all these words in italics by a distributive numeral. 
*® In orbem. " Demitto animum. *' Neve. *' Ejicio. 
^^ JEo, — ^The direction at the beginning of the Exercise applies to 
this and every succeeding example throughout it. ^^ Obs, 

^^ Facio ut. *' See Lesson xiii. Obs, 2. *® Omnino. *• See 
Lesson lix. Obs, 4. ^ Neve. 
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to use diligence, lest we should ever'* begin to 
love one whom some day we may be able to hate. 
— For what .eke are you aiming at ? That he may 
not be at Eome ? that he may be without^' a home? 
that he may not *' live with us ? that he may not *^ 
be in his country ? Is he ** ? He is excluded from 
Italy, he is in exile. — And hence it is brought about, 
not that pleasure is not** pleasure, but that pleasure 
is not the highest good. 



LEssoir cni. 

A Becapitnlatory Lesson. 



Rule. The subjoined Exercise is of a recapitula- 
tory character. The sentences of which it is composed 
illustrate the Rules given in Lessons xcvii — cii; 
and they are arranged in the same order as those 
Eules. As however some points are illustrated 
by more than one example, and others are alto- 
gether passed over, much care will be required to 
refer each sentence to its proper Rule. Each para- 
graph forms an Exercise on two Lessons. 

Obs, The construction of passive impersonal verbs was ex- 
plained in Lesson xxxv. It is also to be observed that 170^^, 
quit, debet, solet, inciptt, cospit, and desinit, when placed before 
the infinitives of these or of any other impersonal verbs^ become 
themselves impersonals. /n mli re errart nonpotuU, A mistake 
could not have been made in such a case. Regibua inviden 
solet, Kings are wont to be envied. Cc^ me scel&rum pcemtere, 

** Quando. See Obs. ^ Careo. *' Use here fw by itself. 
** See Lesson xzi. Obs, 1. ^ Use tUnem this clause, and ut 
fton in the following one. 
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I began to repent of my crimes. The beginner must be caa- 
tioned that the above verbs can be used impersonally, only 
when thus combined with the infinitive of an impersonal. 
Non potest dicere quanto m odio simua — is bad Latin ror, ^It is 
impossible to say now much we are hated * ; the words can only 
mean, ' He is not able to Bay how much, &c. ' : but, Non did 
potest (It cannot be said) mianto in odio mnus — \a good Latin. 
Similarly, j^espom^, «<fc6c<( Answer, if it is right) — ^is incorrect : 
but, Responde, ei responderi debet (Answer, ii an answer ought 
to be given) — ^is correct. 

4 

Exercise. 

Nor were the Sabine maidens less indignant : but 
Romulus himself went round, exhorting them to 
calm their anger, and to give their aflTections * to 
those to whom fortune had given their persons. — 
They have come to beg that he would "not deprive 
them of their arms. — They relate that he set out for 
Grreece with the intention * of visiting Delphi. — In 
case they should have acted thus, he said that he 
would not injure their territories. — Such was their 
ardour for the fray', so intent their mind on the 
battle, that not one of the combatants was conscious 
of * that great earthquake. — He had made some pro- 
gress in wisdom, since he ® knew himself and under- 
stood his own weakness. — ^Why do you so complain, 
as though you were yourself being blamed by me ? — 
A very few days before his death Scipio, as if he had 
had a presentiment *, discoursed on the immortality 
of the soul. — ^But they give this answer, just as if ' 

* Animi. * Eo consilio ut. ' Anna. * Sentio — The 
feeling would have been a transitory one : express this by the 
tense. ^ QlmffoUowed by subfunctive of novi. ' Pradsagio. 
' Perinde ac si, or perinde quasi. 
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they had not been bound* to assist me in the recovery 
of that money. — They promised ^ many hostages as 
Csesar might demand.— rlf any rqjoice for the present, 
yet they cannot but® griey^ hereafter^ when they 
look upon the desolation of Italy. 

And this Livius was the first to bring out a play *^ 
in the very year before*^ Ennius was born; now^^ 
(this was) in the five hundred and fourtee^th (year) 
after the founding of Rome. — For, when he had 
given that commission to Caesar, he ought to have 
been a little more quiet, until such time as ^^ the 
answer was brought back. — I kept myself in my 
house as long as the times were stormy : at a peinod 
when ^* it was known that your slaves had come in 
arms with you to the Capitol. — ^The Egyptians 
undergo any torture you will, rather than ^* injure 
an asp, or a cat, or a dog, or a crocodile. — When 
(-ever) a cry had been raised for the purpose of 
creating a disturbance ^®, the principal senators, ex- 
posing themselYcs to the crowd, begged that they 
might be attacked *^ beaten, and slain. — ^But those 
were called knights, who (as often as occasion re- 
quired) served on horseback ^\ 

Caasar complained much of iny speech; as was 
natural, since ^® he had previously seen Crassus at 

' Debeo ® Necesse est, toith tuhpmctive. See Lesson xl. 
jRule C. § i. ^® Fabulam doceo. " The connection is simply 
one of time. " See Lesson Ixxxvii. Obs. 3. *' His expectation 
of an answer was the reason why he should have kept quiet. 
** Quum, iakh imperfect, ^* Priusquam. " Bixa. " Say 
— Ordered themselves to be attacked. " Equus, ablative of 

manner, ^^ Quippe qui. 
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Ravenna, and been incensed by him against me. — 
* You do well/ lie says, * in that ^ you are coming 
with such speed.' — I thank you for** having com- 
pelled me to live. — This loss of mine I seemed to 
bear bravely : not that I bore it unmoved, but I con- 
soled myself with the thought that our separation ** 
would not be for long. — ^I wrote that third letter to 
you, more because ^ I had found some one to whom 
to give it, than because I had anything to write. — 
This being observed, he gives orders to his men that 
they should hurl their darts from a distance, and not 
approach nearer. -I was much afraid lest I should 
have returned too late, or lest Scipio should come in 
during our conference. — Matters have been brought 
to such a pass **, that public evils cannot be cured **. 
— Such a combination of wicked men ought rather to 
have been visited with any *^ punishment, in order 
that no one might suppose ^'' that it was allowed him 
to follow a friend, even when making war upon his 
country. — This is wont to be enjoined ^ rightly, that 
a friend should not either^ delight in bringing 
charges, or believe them if brought. 

** Quum. *' Qui — ^The relative here is to convey only a 
demonstrative force. ^ Inter nos digressus. '' Ma^s 

quia, foUowed by quam quo. ^ Locus. ^ Mederi 

quit. See Obs. *® See Lesson xc. Obs, 1. *' Say—In order 
that (td) any one might not suppose, &c. '^ PrsBcipitur. Se^ 
Obs, *• Aut, foUotoed by aut. 
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LESSON CIV. 

The Dependent Onestlon. Interrogative PrononnB and 

Adverbs. 

Rule. Direct questions are expressed in Latin by 
the indicative, dependent questions by the subjunc- 
tive : — in other words, every interrogative pronoxm, 
adverb, or particle, which follows or depends upon 
any previous verb or phrase, must be constructed 
with the subjunctive. Qucerunt quid dixet^Sy They 
ask what you said. Quando profecturi aintj incertum 
est. When they will set out is uncertain. This sub- 
ject was sufficiently explained in Lesson xlix., and 
the Rule there given should be now carefully read 
again. 

The interrogatives, capable of being used in a 
dependent question, are arranged in Kennedy's Latin 
Ch^amma/r in two hexameter verses, which should be 
committed to memory : — 

QuiSy quantus, qualis, qui, quot^ quotus, unde, ubi, quando. 
QuaxU; quamobrem, quare, cur, quomodo, num, nd, ut, an, utrum. 

To these may be added uter^ quoties, quo (whither), 
qy^madmodum^ and some others. 

The first paragraph of the subjoined Exercise is on 
interrogative pronouns {quia^ qucmtus, cfec), used 
dependently; the second on interrogative adverbs 
{undey quam^ &c), similarly used. The term * in- 
terrogative adverbs ' is here used to distinguish the 
words in question from those which may be more 
strictly called * interrogative particles' — viz., nv/m, 
716, an, and uirwm. These latter will be treated of 
in the next Lesson. 

Additional information, bearing on this important 
subject of Interrogatio Ohliquay or the Dependent 
Question^ is given in the subjoined Observations. 
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These will be referred to by foot-notes in the course 
of the Exercise ; and, as usual^ should each be read 
separately^ when such a reference occurs 

Obs, 1. There is this difference in meaning between the in- 
terrogative pronouns qtus and qui : — quis is used substantively^ 
qid adjectively. Quia fuit Ulef PamphUtis — ^Who was that 
man ? Pampbilus : but, Qm vir fuit Pamphilus f Who (i.e., 
What a man, or, WTiat sort of a man) was Pamphilus ? Hence 
qui (masculine) often answers to our toluit (neuter) : thus, Ubi 
aim quam qui aim magia refert^ It matters more where I am 
than what I am. It may be also noticed that qui and its com- 
pounds usually affree with a substantive, whereas quia and its 
compounds usually stand alone ; but this distinction is by no 
means universally observed. 

Oha, 2. The interrogative pronouns quia and qui are often 
found, both in direct and dependent questions, with nam suf- 
fixed to them. Their interrogative force is thus strengthened, 
but their meaning is not otherwise aifected. Quianam igitur 
urbem tuebituTj ai tu earn deaerea f Who then will protect the 
city, if you abandon it P Qiusaivi ab eia quoanam deoa cclerent, 
I asked them what gods they worshipped. 

Oba. 3. The interrogatives quia and qui are sometimes found 
with the syllable ec (=:en or ecce) prefixed to them. This 
somewhat affects their meaning. Eoquipudor eat f Is there any 
feeling of shame ? or, What feeling of shame is there, if any ? 
Miror ecquid in kac re Ciaudiua fecerit, I wonder whether 
Claudius has done anything in this matter ; or, I wonder what, 
if anything, Claudius has done in this matter. Eoquod tale 
facmua unguam audiatia ? Have you ever heard of any similar 
crime ? — With regard to the neuter gender of interrogative 
pronouns, refer to Zeaaon lxxxii.06«. 3. 

Oba, 4 The beginner must distinguish carefiilly between 
'what ' at the beginning of a relative clause, and the interro- 
gative 'what' introducing a dependent question : in the former 
case he must use qtu with the indicative, in the latter quia with 
the subjimctive. Haheo qtue (from qu%) mihi dedit, 1 have 
what (i.e., the things which) he gave me : bu^ JEtaud ado qtue 
(from quia) mihi daiurua ait, I know not what (i.e., what thin^) 
he will give me. As a general rule, wherever ' what ' can be 
resolved into ' that which ' or * the things which \ it is the 
relative pronoun, as in the first of the two above examples. 

Oba, 6. Qudua means ' one of how many \ 2\i quotm etse 
vdia reacribe, Do you write back word one of how many you 
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wish to be ; i.e., how many others^ how large or how small a 
party^ I shall ask to sup with you. Hence quotus (especially 
when combined with gtdsque) means ^ one out of how large a 
number'; and so is. equivalent to 'how few \ Quotm enim 
guisquejtma perittM est f How few are skilled in law ! Similai'ly 
we find in Juvenal — Quota portiofcBcia AchcHf How small a 
portion of the dregs consists of Greeks t 

Oba, 6. Quum and quc^ are relative adverbs. Therefore 
' when ' and ' where', when used interrogatively, must never be 
rendered by these words, but by quando and ubt. Thus, Quando 
conmdea vententf When will the consuls come ? Mir or uhi la- 
teat, I wonder where he lies concealed. 

Oha, 7. (a) With regai-d to the rendering of the English 
word ' how , there is little or no difference between quomodo 
and quemadmodum (quern ad modum), but the former word is the 
more common. Many cases occur in which ut may be used for 
either of these words ; but at other times ut means * how ' in the 
sense of ' that ', as in the sentence given in the subjoined Exer- 
cise. (6) Qtmm means ' how ' in the sense of * to what extent ', 
and is either combined with adjectives and adverbs, or answers 
to the English ' how much,' * how greatly '. All these interro- 
gative adverbs are illustrated in the Exercise of this Lesson, 
and with i*egard to quam you should also refer to Lesson Ixii. 
Obs, 1. 

Obs. 8. It would be as impossible to distinguish in meaning 
between ^why' and 'wherefore', as between cur, quare, and 
quamobrenu Cur (once written quur, and formed from qui) is to 
be used in the last example but two of the subjoined Exercise; 
quare (quare, ablative oi cause) in the last but. one; and quam- 
obrem (quam ob rem) in the last. 

Exerciae. 

[Dependent Questions introduced by interrogative 
pronouns.) It is of great consequence * whom each 
hears daily at home, and with whom he talks from 
boyhood. — I asked these questions: first, who he 
was ; next^ what he had done ; lastly, which side he 
seemed likely to choose. — Can I forg^ what • I was ? 

^ InteTest, It is of consequence, ^ ObsA. 
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(or) not feel what I am ? of what honour I am de- 
prived? of what glory? — The enemy at first won- 
dered what ^ that sudden shout meant. — ^It is inte- 
resting * to ask what * would have been the issue to 
Eome, if there had been war with Alexander. — I 
remember nothing at all: if you have* a better 
memory, I should like to know if^ you recollect 
anything about this matter. — I wonder whaf evil 
there is, if any, so great, that you have not seen it 
in my calamity. — In all your conversation be careful 
what * you say : but what you do say, say boldly and 
with truth. — In case you remember how great a 
thing you have done, do not forget what great things 
are even now to be done by you. — He mentioned 
how rauch*^ danger I was about to encounter, if I 
crossed over into Africa. — ^You will oblige me very 
much '®, if you will discuss the question of friend- 
ship, (explaining) what you think about it, (and) of 
what nature *J you take it to be. — I will state shortly 
for how many years we have been fighting ** with 
the Somans for our freedom. — It is incredible how 
few " among philosophers can be found, who obey 
themselves and observe their own dogmas ". — ^You 
ask which among us all says that he is equal to 
Curius, Fabricius, or Duellius. — Titus and Aruns 
agree to leave it ** to lot, (to be decided) which of 

' Quisnam. See Obs, 2. ^ Libet. ^ Qidnam. See Ohs. 2« 
^ Sum^ toith ablative of quaUty, ? Ohe, 8. * Ohs. 4. * See 
Lesson bdi. Obs, 1. a. ^^ Gratum alicni facio, I oblige any one. 
With regard to the tense, see Lesson ix. Rtde, § iL ^^ Quails. 
" See ZeMon xix. i&i/d -4. "06«.6. "Decretum. " 
inter se permittunt. 
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ihem *® should first kiss their mother, when they had 
returned to Eome. 

(Dependent Questions vntroduced by interrogative 
advei'bs.) Would that you had obeyed my earlier 
letter ! Now I can guess neither where ^^ nor when 
I shall see you. — He called the guide and asked him ^® 
where in the world he was. — Accordingly it seemsr 
strange to me, whence or for how much, Labienus, 
you procured that statue. — Having collected about 
two thousand men on his way, he arrived at Setia, 
none knowing *' whither he was marching. — How ^ 
these matters stand, I dare not even in a letter relate. 
— It matters much to boys in what style ^* their 
fathers, attendants ^^, and their mothers also talk. — 
Do you see how '^ in Homer Nestor talks very often 
of his own virtues ? — ^For virtue best knows herself, 
and understands how ** worthy of love she is. — Which 
therefore of you all is ignorant how much ** we are 
exposed** on all sides? — I will open your own book 
against you. Hear how oft^n the matrons have acted 
thus, and always to the public advantage *®. — Nico- 
machus' accurately written books on Ethics are said 
to be the work of Aristotle : but I do not see why *' 
the son could not have been like the father. — This 
one thing I do not understand, on what account the 
property of a most excellent citizen was sold for so 
little. — Caesar enquired of the prisoners, for what 
reason Ariovistus was unwilling to contend in battle. 

** See Lesson Ixx. Obs, 2. " Obs. 6. ^^ See Lesson xxv. 
J^ule C, ^® Say — All being ignorant ^° Quomodo. See 

Obs. 7. a. '* Quemadmodum. *' PsBdagogus. ^ Ut See 
Obs. 7. a. 2* Obs. 7, b. ^ Pateo. *• Bonum. " Obs. 8. 
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LESSON CY. 

The Dependent Question continnecL InterrogatiTe 

Farticles. 

Rule A. (i.) In an ordinary double dependent 
question the first member is sometimes introduced by 
utrum or ne, and sometimes stands without a par- 
ticle — this omission being supplied by the tone of 
the voice : the second member is introduced by an 
or ne. Hence there would seem to be six varieties 
of construction allowable. But instances of utrum 
followed by ne, and of ne followed by ne, are both 
very rare in the best writers; and therefore the 
beginner is practically confined to four varieties. 
Thus, *I ask whether he has departed or is still 
here ', may be rendered : — 

1. Uirum , , , an, Qussro utrum abierit an maneat. 

% Ne ^ , , . an, QuaDro Ahientne an maneat. 

8. No particle . . . an, Quasro abierit an maneat. 

4. No particle , , , ne, Qusero abierit maneatn^. 

No rule can be laid down to determine which of the 
above varieties is preferable in any particular case. 
Practise and observation must guide you. 

(ii.) When the second member of a double depen- 
dent question contains a negation of the first, this 
negation is expressed by necne, or by annon (written 
either as one word or two), the verb being sometimes 
omitted, and sometimes repeated, as in English. 
Miror uti^m abierit necney I wonder whether he 
is gone or not. Qucerunt id affirmes, an Tiort 
affi^rmeSj They ask if you affirm that, or if you do 
not affirm it. Necne is used more frequently than 
annon. — It should also be noticed that in this form 
of a double dependent question ne is often found 
followed by necne; whereas, in that explained in § i.. 
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tie followed by Tie is exceedingly rare. You may say — 
Quceritwr ei/rUne diiy necne sint 

f The subjoined Note should be read afiber the Eitezdse 
on Hide A bas been completed. 

"Note, — The above remarks apply also to double 
direct questions, except that necne cannot be used in 
these. We may also observe that Tium, which is inad- 
missible in a double dependent {or indirect) question, 
may be used in the first member of a similar direct 
one. Thus the dependent question, Miror utrum 
omnes amiserit naves, an una/m adhuo habeat — 
may be expressed directly, Num omnes amisit naves, 
an un^m adhuc habet ? 

Instances indeed occur of num, and even of an, 
being found in the first member of a double depen- 
dent question, but these are so rare, that, when we 
meet with them in the best wiiters, we may perhaps 
fairly suspect the correctness of the manuscripts. See 
for an instance of num thus used, Cic, Lcel, 8. 26 — 
where however some editions have utrum : and for 
an thus used see Gic, Cat ii. 6. 13 — but here Zumpt 
gives an ingenious reason for suspecting that this 
particle has crept into the original text by a blunder. 
The beginner must beware of imitating such doubtful 
or exceptional cases: let him always follow the 
directions laid down in § i. and ii, of this Eule. 

dhs, 1. In a double question, whether direct or dependent, 
anne is sometimes used in the second member instead of ne or 
an, QtuBrendum est iiirum una species sit earum rerum anne 
plureSf We must ask whether there is one kind of these thing j 
or several. 

Ohs. 2. In a question consisting of several members, all the 
members after the first are introduced hj an ot ne : — an is the 
more common. Hesponde mihiqtnsis, mercator,aii/tarator,'(inpecu-' 
arku : Answer me and say what you are, a merchant, a farmer, 
or a grazier. 
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{RtUe B.) (i.) In a single dependent questioii, 
where we use * whether ' or *if ', num is used when a 
negative answer is expected ; ne, when the nature of 
the answer expected is left doubtful. Qucero num 
hcBC omnia ignores, I ask whether you are ignorant 
of all this : — ^it is implied by num that I suspect you 
are not ignorant. Qucesivi placeretne vobis Imnc 
legem ferri, I asked if it was your pleasure that this 
law should be passed : — it is implied by ne that I 
did not know what your wishes on the subject were. 
Again, PvblUi/us iturusne sit in Africam, incertum 
est ; Whether Publilius will go to Africa, is uncertain. 
(iL) Si is sometimes used by Livy (never by Cicero) 
in the place of ne, to introduce a single dependent 
question, when the answer is left doubtful. Quoesimt 
si cum Latinis milita/re Hceret, He asked if he might 
serve in the Latin army, (iii.) But both in Cicero 
and in all the best classical writers we find si used 
after exspecto, and verbs signifying an attempt, such 
as eocperior, conor, tento. Thus, Soepe conati et^ant, 
si perrumpere possent. They had often made an 
attempt, to see if they could break through ; 07\ 
They had often made an attempt, if haply they 
might be able to break through. Si may be used 
with the subjunctive o{ possum and volo, even when 
no such verb has been expressed, if a purpose or 
attempt is implied : in other words, if we can say in 
English to see if, to try whether, if haply, or the 
like phrase. Te adeuntfere omnes, si quid velis ; 
Nearly all come to you, to see if you have any com- 
mands. 

if The BubjoinedNote ahould be read when the Ezeicisj 
on Bule B has been completed. 

Not^. — Tha following remarks deserve especial 
attention from all, for mistakes on the points which 
they expl^ are of very general occurrence. — First 
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(a); We use 'whether ' in English to introduce a single 
dependent question; or rather in such a case we 
suppress the second member of what is really a 
double question. When we say, * I wonder whether 
he will come' — we suppress, *or will not come'. 
But in Latin, in spite of perhaps a few exceptional 
instances to the contrary, utrum must never be thus 
used. It means, like our word * whether', which of 
two things, and is only used when followed by 
another interrogative particle. Such a sentence as, 
Utrum poetce reipuhlicoe'pro&mty disputandum est — 
is bad, or at best very doubtful Latin. Secondly (6) ; 
An means ' or ', and therefore in the purest Latin it 
is never used to introduce a single dependent ques- 
tion. You cannot say, Miramur an venturus sit It 
is. true that an occurs in such cases, instead of num 
or ne, in .writers of the silver age : and this probably 
is the reasoD why it has come to be thus loosely used 
in modern Latin of high merit. We find for instance 
in the Notes of Hermann's Sophocles this sentence — • 
Id igitur quoeritur an sic did potueHt And sub- 
jects for essays are often set in the following form : — 
An profuerit hwniano generi inventa ATrverica. 
All sentences so constructed are contraiy to the 
usage of writers of the golden age, and can only be 
defended by a few rare instances — too few to form a 
rule. The above remarks apply only to the single 
dependent question : for under certain circumstances 
an may (by an ellipse of the previous member) in- 
troduce a single direct question, 

OhB.1* We sometimes find two or more distinct single 
questions following upon each other. These must be carefully 
distinguished from uie double or triple question. Miror 
num dofnum redieiit: num prof ectua sU : numproficisci in animo 
haheat : I wonder if he has returned home ) if he has set out ; 
if he intends to set out. 

Oh»» 2. In a dependent question (though perhaps never in a 

P 
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direct one) nuni appears to be sometimes uaed where the answez 
is left open^ and where in consequence we should expect ne in 
accordance with Hule B, Ah example will be found in the 
Exercise of this Lesson. 

Obs. a The interrogative {article is oocasionaUy omitted 
before a dependent. question. Pater turns htteras ad te ntMerii, 
gucsrtmt; They ask (if) your father has written to you. This 
construction must be distinguished from that in which a direct 

Question is abruptly introduced by another verb. QtuBrtmC^-- 
^ater twos Utteras ad te scripsit f They ask — ^Has your father 
written to you P In this latter case the indicative mood is ne- 
cessary, scripsit being in no way dependent on gfueerunt, 

Obs. 4. Notice the diminishing force of stib m composition ; 
and observe that v-jth is used in the same way in Greek. Thus 
we heiYQjlavus or ^avQocy yellow; but sufflavm or vir6lavfiog, 
with a yellow tinge, yellowish. Similarly — Suhirascar ttbi, I 
am a little angry with you. 

{Rule C.) Nescio an, hand scio an, incertum 
est an, cfec, introduce a dependent question, and are 
therefore followed by the subjunctive. The use of 
these phrases is peculiar; they constitute a mild 
form of affirmation. Thus, Haud scio an hcec vera 
sint, I know not if these things be not true ; i. e., 
Perhaps these things are true, I am inclined to 
think that they are. Hence the same phrases fol- 
lowed by a negative constitute a mild form of denial. 
Thus, Haud sdo an hcec vera rum sintyl know not 
if these things be true; i. e., Perhaps these things 
are not true, I am inclined to think that they are 
not. The beginner will observe that in the depen- 
dent clauses of the two above examples we have a 
negative in English where we have none in Latin^ 
and vice versa; and hence he will be often puzzled. 
His best rule will be to remember that the phrases 
in question are equivalent to the English words * per- 
haps ' or * probably', and then he can hardly mistake. 
Nescio an nemo vere dixerit^ Perhaps no one has 
spoken the truth (I know not if any one has) ; but, 
Nescio an omnes vere dixeri/nt, Perhaps all have 
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gpoken the truth (I know not if all may not 
have). 

IT The subjoined Note should be read when the Exercise 
on Ihtle C has been completed. 

^ Note. The above Eule seems to be in contradic- 
tion to what was stated in the Note on Rule B con- 
cerning an being never used to introduce a single 
dependent question. But the truth is that all sen- 
tences constructed with nesdo an, dkc, are really ellip- 
tical, the first interrogative member being suppressed. 
Nescio utrum multi an nulli memm aentiant, I 
know not if many, or if (as is rather likely) none 
agree with me : hence, Nescio an nulli mecum sen- 
tiant, Probably none agree with me. 

Oba, 1. The phrases nescio an, incertum est an, ^c, are some- 
times used adverbially like forsitan, without having any verb 
expressed after them. Magnus vir atque haud scio an omnium 
niaximus, A ^eat man and perhaps the greatest of all men. 
Zumpt propeuv draws attention to the fact i^^oX, forsitan is 
compounded oifors sit an, 

Obs, 2. We might have expected the phrases nescio quis and 
nescio qui (I know not who, i.e., some one or other), 8fc., to be 
followed by the subjunctive, as introducing a dependent ques- 
tion: but the fact is that they are considered as mdefinite pro- 
nouns, and constructed accordmgly (like aliquis or quidarn) with 
the indicative. The use of this mood may often oe accounted 
for by supposing the above phrases to be used parenthetically. 
NescM quis te ailoqtiitur, Some one or other is speaking to you ; 
or, He (I know not who) is spealring to you. 

Exercise^ 

(On Rtde -4. § i.) (1) He made it doubtful 
whether the matrons had done this of their own ac- 
cord, or at our suggestion. — But whether these men 
feel this, or * pretend (to feel it), you will understand* 

1 See Obs. 1 to JRule A, 
P 2 
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(2) The point at issue is*, whether we should. live 
in freedom, or submit to death, which is certainly 
to be preferred to slavery. — I have not yet quite 
determined, whether our friend Trebatius has caused ^ 
me more pleasure or trouble, — ^There are three alter- 
natives * ; if I should stay at Arpinum, or * approach 
nearer, or come to Eome. (3) The sentinel roused 
the man next to him, not knowing whether they 
were citizens or enemies, whether the garrison was 
making a sally, or (whether) the consul had taken 
the camp. — It matters also who are the audience ®, 
whether the senate, or * the people, or the judges ; 
whether many together ^, or few (at a time), or single 
individuals. (4) Nor was it quite clear to their 
minds, whether they should praise or blame so bold 
a march of the consul. — You will ask if three be few 
or * many. 

{On Rule A. § ii.) Among the Germans the 
mothers of families used to declare by oracles and 
prophecies, whether it was advantageous for battle to 
be given, or not'. — I ask if Eoscius could claim his 
share from the common stock*", or not. — Do you 
ask why each thing is done ? This is not ■ now the 
question. Whether it is done or is not done, that is the 
question. — ^What matters it therefore, whether after 
80 long a time^^ the accounts be referred ** to the 
judges, or whether they be not referred at all ? 

' Agitiir. ^ Aftero. * See Lesson iii. Obs. 2. a, * See 
Obs. 2 to Utile A, * Say — ^Who hear. "^ Frequentes. ® See 
Obs. 1 to Utile A, ® Use necne in this and the two next ex- 
amples : annon in the last. ^^ Societas. ^^ Tantum — btU see 
Rtde Ivi. Obs, 3. " Defero. 
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{On Rvle B.) (i.) Sophocles in his old age is 
said to have recited the (Edvpua Oolaneua to his 
judges^ and to have asked if that seemed the poem 
of one beside himself. — ^We asked him if they had 
said nothing to him about the Sibylline books. — ^We 
must not ask so much *^ whether pain be an evil, as 
strengthen our mind to endure pain. — ^We must ask, 
I think, whether ** this Heius was in debt, whether 
he had an auction ; if he had, whether he was in 
such pecuniary difficulties as to sell his hereditary 
gods. But I see that the man did none of all these 
things. — But at this point there arises a somewhat 
difficult ** question ; if " new friends are ever to be 
preferred to old ones. — ^You ask (if) ^'^ I have yet 
returned from the country, (ii.) When they had 
met, he asked them first, if they had put on board *• 
water for the men and beasts of burden for as many 
days as (they had put on board) com. (iii.) I was 
waiting to see if you would write anything about 
that plan to me. — They had recourse to every expe- 
dient, if haply they might be able by their own 
unaided strength *^ to bear so burdensome a war. — 
Induced by hunger and want, they have secretly 
left the camp, to see if they can find any corn or 
cattle in the fields. 

{On Rule G.) And I know not if Hannibal was 
not more wonderful in adversity than prosperity. — 
With the exception of wisdom, I know not if anything 

^^ Tarn, foUawed hy qviam. " See 06«. 1 to iJwfe ^. »«See 
Obs, 4 to Ituie B. '« See Ohs, 2 to Htde B, " See OJa 

^ to BmU B, ^^ Impono. ^^ See Lesson lix. Obs, 8. 
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has been giveu by heaven to man preferable to 
friendship. — Was therefore their old age wretched ? 
In my judgment no (old age) perhaps^® could be more 
happy. — ^And indeed, as matters have begun to go, 
this will probably^® some day be the case. — Concerning' 
Brutus I might perhaps ^^ doubt, whether he did not 
rush upon Aruns with too much fury ^^, because of 
his boundless hatred of a tjnrant. — ^We must certainly 
die ; and the uncertainty is, whether ^ we may not 
on this very day. — This therefore must be done by all 
who intend to pursue an honourable life, and per- 
haps ^^ by no one more than by yourself. — But our 
speech has turned aside, I know not how ^*, from the 
friendships of wise men to ordinary friendships. 



LESSON CVI. 

Oratio Obliqna, or The Oblique Oration. 

The subject of Oratio Obliqua has been explained 
and illustrated at length in Lessons 1. and li. The 
Eules for it, as there given, should be now carefully 
read again. They are stated below in a compendious 
form: — 

Rule A. All conjunctions and relative pronouns 
require the subjunctive, when they follow or depend 
upon an accusative and infinitive. Peti 86 a Patribua 
dixit, quod plebi henigne fedsset; He said that he 

^ Haud scio an. ^^ Fortasse. See also Lesson xcv. JRuie C. 
w Effirenate, wildly, with fury, ^ See Obs. I to Sule C. 

** Nescio quo pacto, or nescio quomodo. See Obs. 2 to Mule C, 
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was being attacked by the patricians, because he had 
acted kindly to the plebeians. Here read again 
Rule A of Lesson h 

Rule B. All conjunctions and relative pronouns 
require the subjunctive, when they introduce a state- 
naent as the wordSf opinion, or reflection of some 
one. ProeUwm mihi committendum est, dum 
OaUorv/m, ani/mi vigeant ; I ought to fight, while, as 
I know and take into account, the spirit of the Grauls 
is unbroken. Here read again Rule B of Lesson 1. 
This form of sentence is called by Dr. Kennedy 
virtual Oratio Obliqua, to distinguish it from the two 
forms of real Oratio Obliqua illustrated in Rules A and 
G of this Lesson. For in those — the clause, on which 
the conjunction or relative depends, is expressed in 
its grammatical construction obliquely : but in this — 
the principal clause is a direct one, so far as grammar 
is concerned ; but by its sense it conveys an oblique 
or indii'ect statement. Thus the above example is 
equivalent to — Sentio proelium mihi committendum 
esse, dum Oallorwm animi vigeant ; I see and feel 
that I ought to fight, while the spirit of the Gauls is 
unbroken. 

Rule G, All conjunctions and relative pronouns 
require the subjunctive, when they follow or depend 
upon a previous subjunctive. Romam profectus est, 
ut quae acta essent nuntiaret; He set out for Eome, 
that he might announce what had been done. Here 
read again Rule G of Lesson li. 

Obs. 1. The above three Kules apply to relative particles or 
adverbs (such as unde, tibi, gud^y no less than to relative pro- 
nouns. You wHl find this point illustrated in Lesson 1. Ohs.^ 
and in Lesson li. Rule C, Obs, 

Obs. 2. An oblique statement is sometimes made by the 
simple infinitive : and when this happens, the subjunctive will 
be necessary in a dependent clause^ no less than after the more 
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ordinaiy construction of the accusative and infinitive. See this 
point explained and illustrated in Lesson Ixv. Obs. 1. 

Obs. 3. Conjunctions and relative pronouns require the sub- 
junctive; when they depend upon a subjunctive used with a 
potential or imperative force. Qtuwt mfurias tyrcmni ferre 
negueas, exUio eas devites; When you are unable to bear the 
unjust acts of a tyrant, you may avoid them by exile. Here 
devites is either properly the subjunctive by an ellipse of some 
such phrase as licet ut : or we may take it as an instance of that 
potential use of the mood which was explained in Lesson xxxvL 
Mvle A, In either case it does not command positively and 
directly, but is an instance of Oratio Ohliqua : and hence the 
subjunctive after quum. Similarly, Foi'titer pugnemuSj qiconiatn 
hoc ipso die moriendum sit ; Let us fight bravely, since this very 
da^ we must die : but, Fortiter pugnatCf mwniam moriendum est, 
Tms Observation is an addendum to Mule C of this Lesson, 
being an explanation of a certain form of sentence which falls 
under that Kule. 

Obs. 4. By a curious form of construction, somewhat analogous 
in its nature to that of attraction, quod is often used with the 
subjunctive of verbs of saying and thinking ^ where we should 
not expect it. Omnes ira commoti sunt^ quod indignos seprtBnftio 
haberi putarent ; All were stirred with anger, because they 
thought that they were held unworthy of the prize. Here, 
somebody^s thmghJb being in question, putarent is put in the 
subjunctive, though strictly spealdng this verb states a fact, 
and the thought is conveved by the following accusative and in- 
finitive (indignos se hcAeri), According to the regular prin- 
ciples of syntax we might expect the above sentence to nave 
run thus — Omnes ira commoti sunt, quod indigni pramio habe- 
rentur (in accordance with Rule B of this Lesson) : or, quod 
indigni pramio hahebantuTy utputabant. 

Obs. 6. Sui (of themselves), and nostri and vestri (of us and 
of you), ai*e always combined with a singular gerundive. JVc- 
que iis data est nostri adhortandi facultasj Nor was an oppor- 
timity given them of encouraging us. The reason of this is 
that these words, though plural in sense, are strictly speaking 
the genitives singular of the possessive pronouns — suus, noster, 
and vester. See Lesson Ixxxviii. Obs, 2. 

Eocerdse. 

{On Rule -4.) I think that congratulations were 
omitted by you, because you were afraid that you 
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might hurt* some one's feelings. — ^We answered that 
we had previously refused this to the people of Veii, 
because they ought not to have sought ^ help from a 
qaarter whence ' they had not sought advice on so 
important a matter. — It is clear that, when he says 
this, he is consulting your interests.* — He sends 
word to Tullus that a conference is necessary before 
they fight. — For my part I could never be persuaded* 
that souls lived while they were in mortal bodies, but 
died when they had left those bodies. — ^When he had 
advanced a little further, a letter is delivered to him, 
(stating) that, as soon as it was known about the edict 
of CaBsar, the chiefs of the Gaditaid had left the camp. 
— It is true that, from the time that^ he has been 
his own master, Tarquinius has always lived at Eome. 
— I hold it for certain that, if any sudden war 
arises, the senate will not have more hope in patrician 
than in plebeian leaders. — It is probable that the 
principal senators were offended at this instance ' of 
censorial severity, although they had been unwilling 
for the rights of the censor's ofiice* to be curtailed. — 
Do we think that he will be more modest now in 
asking, than he was then? — They think that it id 
the height of baseness to have sold and alienated for 
a small sum the things which he had inherited from 
his ancestors. — We can clearly perceive this, that 
whatever misfortime they have seen has been all 
prepared^ by Catiline. — They were indignant that 

* Offendo. ' See Lesson xdv. Rtde B, ^ Unde. See 

Obs. 1. * Say — Consults for you. * See Lesson ciii. Obs» 
^ Ex quo. ^ Exemplum. ® Censura. ® Conilo. 

p 3 
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the seat of errvpire *° should be in a place where '' 
liberty did not exist. — Koinulus is said, when *^ he 
was born with his brother Eemus, to have been 
ordered by Amulius, king of Alba, to be exposed on 
the banks of the Tiber. — It is the part of a wise 
man to bear contentedly what cannot be avoided. 

{On Rule B,) He was strongly reprimanded by 
the censor, on the ground that *^ he had not been 
sincerely reconciled^* to his colleague. — For our 
ancestors well named the meeting of friends at table ^* 
a conviviumy because (as the}^ reflected) it implied a 
social intercourse^^ of life. — By (common) consent 
they enjoin on him the office of holding the election, 
since *^ (as they allege) he is the youngest. — Even 
though '* (as I believe) \ shall gain no good by 
asking, I will nevertheless write to you. — Having 
invoked all kinds of curses *^ on Ambiorix, who (in 
his opinion) had been the originator of that plan, he 
killed himself with (the berries of) the yew, of which 
tree there is a great abundance in Graul and Ger- 
many. — He was commanded by the senate to carry 
over to Italy the fleet, which (as stated in his orders) 
he had at Grades. — I did not obtain from the 
Athenians a place of sepulture within the city, because 
they said *® that they were prevented by a religious 
scruple. 

w Imperium. " Ibi ubi. See Obs. 1. " Ut. See dUo 
Obs, 2. ^* Quod. " In gratiam redire cum aliquo, To be 
reconciled to any one, '^ Accubitio epularis mnicorum. 

" Conjunctio. " Quando. *® Etiamsi. ** Detes- 

tari precibus, To invoke curses. See also Z^^f8so» z^. Ohs, L 
w Obs, 4. 
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(On Rule C.) Others judge that they should form 
a wedge, and quickly force a passage through, since^* 
the camp is so near.-^We cheerfully grant this, 
although, before pleasure or pain has touched them, 
little children may be eager for what is good for 
them^^, and reject the contrary, — Do you think that 
I have forgotten with what quickness you flew to me 
from Tarentum, as soon as ever^^ you heard of my 
arrival ? — I will not press you, nor will I bring it to 
pass that^*, while you fear to be foolish yourself, you 
should judge me to be so. — Though burdened and 
overwhelmed by so many misfortunes, they in no 
wise shrank from their resolve ^ of bravely defending 
the Capitol, even though ^^ they had seen the city 
levelled to the ground by flames. — Since *^ I seemed 
to bear that grief more effeminately than became a 
man, you reproved me in severer terms than your 
custom warranted^'. — ^They caiiie to him in the camp 
to excuse themselves^, because (as they allowed) 
they had fought on the previous day contrary to 
what*° had been said, and to what they had themselves 
as^ed. — rt was agreed that those citizens of Tarentum 
who had been banished by Hannibal should return 
to their homes, and should know that the Eoman 
people restored to them all their property which 
they had had before the war. — One of the Eoman 

^^ Quoniam. ^ Salutaria. '* Ut primum. ^* Com- 
mitto ut. ** Flectunt animos quin. ^ Etsi. *'' Quum. 
** Fero. *® Say — Came for the sake of excusing them- 

selves. See Oh^, 6, ^ Contra atque. See Lesson hii. Ohs, 2. 
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guard asked the nearest of the townsmen, who** that 
man was, who was talking in riddles'* about the 
Alban lake, — They advise* us to sell our own 'things 
for ^s much as we can, and to buy the property of 
others for as much as the owners are willing (to sell 
them at). — If the Gauls had demanded of our 
ancestors that they should be restored to that place 
from which'* they had been cast down, what answer 
would have been given? — In a word use^ that 
blessing, when it is present : when it is wanting, do 
not seek** for it. 



LESSON CVIL 
Exceptioiis to General Knles of Oratio Obliqua. 

Rule, There are many exceptions to the General 
Rules of Oratio Obliqua, as these last were stated in 
the preceding Lesson. The foUovdng arrangement 
and explanation of them are borrowed in the main 
from Dr. Kennedy's Progressive Latin Orammar: — 

(i.) In a sentence consisting of several members, 
some clause, apparently contingent, will often convey 
the simple statement of a fact ; and here the indica- 
tive will be necessary, for the conjimction or relative 
introducing this clause will not really depend upon a 
previous infinitive or subjunctive, though by its 
position it may seem to do so. Ipse adhuc vivo; 
qu&mfuerat cequius, ut prius introieram, sic prius 
exire de vita : I myself still live ; and yet it would 

'* See Lesson civ. Ohs, 2. '* Jacio per ambages. ^ Uudq, 
See Obs, 1. ** present subjunctive. See Oh^, 4f 
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have been more &ir that^ as I had first entered, so I 
should have first left life. Again — Sic locutua eaty 
tanquam mihi pericuhim non sit ah eOy qui^ quia 
super ceteros excelldty quo me quoque niti non 
dissimuloy me sibi oequari nolit; He has spoken, 
as though danger did not threaten me from one who 
is unwilling that I should be put on a level with 
himself, because he is above all others — a position at 
which I do not conceal that I also aim. It may be 
some help to the beginner to observe, that in these 
and similar sentences the clause, in which the indi- 
cative is necessary, may generally by a little manage- 
ment be placed at the beginning or end of the 
English version ; and so placed there, as to show that 
it conveys notMng more than the statement of a 
positive fact. Thus in the first of the above examples 
we may say — * I myself still live ; and yet, as I had 
first entered, so it would have been fair that I should 
have first left life.' 

(ii. — a) A short relative clause, when the rela- 
tive has simply a demonstrative force, is usually 
constructed in the indicative independently of Oratio 
Obliqua: the reason being, that such a clause is 
considered as a mere epithet. Tanto pretio illud 
vas nuper Tnercatus est, ut qui aderant fundura 
venire arbitrarentur ; He purchased that vessel 
lately at so high a price, that those who were present 
(=that the bystanders) thought a farm was being 
sold. (ii. — b) This is especially the case, if a pre- 
vious demonstrative has been expressed. Opto ut ea 
quae vis tibi continganty I desire that the things 
which you wish may fall to your lot ; or, altering the 
position of the demonstrative — Opto uty qucB vis, ea 
tibi contimga/nt 

(iii.) The conjunctions of time, dum (while), 
antequam and priusquam (before), have often a 
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present indicative, even when according to the 
general rules of Oratio Obliqua they might seem to 
require a subjunctive. Sine, priusquaTn compteosum 
accipio, sdam ad hostem an ad filium venerim ; 
Suflfer me to know, before I receive your embrace, 
whether I have come to an enemy or a son. The 
indicative in such sentences may generally be ex- 
plained by the principle laid down in § i. of this 
Bule* 

In the subjoined Exercise some of the sentences^ 
which have been used to illustrate § i. of the Bole, 
might with equal propriety have been referred to § ii., 
and vice versa. The student will also meet with 
occasional examples in his reading, which can be 
classed under none of the above three heads. The 
whole subject is a difficult one, and requires much 
attention and long observation before it can be 
mastered. In some cases either the subjunctive or 
the indicative is allowable : but throughout the sub- 
joined Exercise the latter mood is in any such 
instance to be prefen-ed. 

Ohs, The difference between the present participle and the 
verbal or participial adjective in hundus will be more easily 
made clear by examples^ than by a definition. Thus morieM 
means 'dying' — but moribundus, 'oH the point of death'; 
prcBdanSj ' plundering ' — hut pradabimdus, 'intent on plunder'; 
eundans, 'delaying' — but ctmctabundus, 'full of delays'. This 
verbal in Inmdua is called by some grammarians a participle, 
perhaps because it is occasionally found with an accusative : for 
instance; we find in Livy^ vitabundus castra. But this does not 
prove the point, for even verbal suhstantives in to are con- 
structed in old Latin with an accusative (see Lesson zxxiii. 
Mule B. 1). 

Exercise, 

(i.) I am ignorant of this one thing, whether I 
should congratulate you or fear for you, because 
there exists among all men a marvellous exnectation 
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of your return. — No wise man judges that virtues 
ought to be rejected, because they bring with them 
some cares and annoyances. — As things now stand, 
we are free * to take Veii, so far as they are concerned : 
who will ^ promise that, if war is postponed, they will 
be of the same mind hereafter? — I could wish that, 
as you have hitherto done, you would write to me on 
as many subjects as possible. — I believe that at the 
time*, when Sicily was flourishing in power and 
wealth, there were very many statues and pictures 
in that island. — Eomulus so far surpassed other men, 
both in bodily strength and undaunted courage^, that 
all, who then inhabited those fields where now this 
city stands, submitted to him contentedly and cheer- 
fully. 

(ii. — a) When the bystanders* had raised up 

Tarquinius (now) at the point of death ®, the lictors 
seize the two shepherds, and bring them to the queen. 
— For neither would Neoptolemus have been able 
to take Troy, if he had been willing to listen to 
Lycomedes, in whose house he had been brought up, 
when he sought iMth many tears to hinder his 
journey. — I sent back one of the captives, to bring 
Masinissa to the place to which'' he had been ordered 
to come, (ii.— r-6) It seems strange to me, from 
whence you procured this statue which you possess. — 
I pray and beseech you, judges, to show that pity to 
a very brave man, which he himself does not suppli- 
cate.^- He wrote at great length to the allies, that, 

^ Licet. ^ Quis est qui. ' Turn. ^ Ammi ferocitas. 
* Say — (Those) who were juround. • Ols, ' Quo. 
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what he had previously written, that he might utterly 
annul®. — Hannibal had not expected that® as many 
states in Italy would come over to him, as did come 
over after our defeat at Cannas. — Why do you not 
rather relate that Agathocles crossed over" to this 
same Africa, and diverted the war to the quarter'® 
from whence it had come ? 

(iii.) They relate that Flaccus ordered silence to be 
enforced", while Taureas was being boimd among 
the rest to the stake : and that he did this, because 
(as he noticed) what he kept shouting out could not 
be clearly heard amid the uproar. — If you have to 
some extent forgotten me", I will give heed to come 
thither, before I entirely disappear*^ from your mind. 



LESSON CVIII. 

Commands and Questions in Oratio Obliqua. 

Oblique Oration runs to great length in the 
\vritings of the historians. It consists principally of 
oblique statements, which are made by the accusative 
and infinitive, as was explained' in Lesson 1. Rule A. 
But besides these we find also commands and ques- 
tions ; and the rules for their construction are given 
below: — 

Rule A, A command is expressed in Oratio 
Obliqua by the subjimctive: under the word com- 
mand we comprehend a convmand, entreatyj per- 
mission^ advice — in short, any of the ideas indicated 

^ Exstinguo. • See Lesson xcv. Htde A. *® Eo. 

" Fio. *' .Nos. See Lessons Ixxix. Obs. 1, and IxzxviiL 

Ohs, 2. " Effluo. 
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by the verbs enumerated in Lesson xl. Rtde B. If 
the command is of sl prohibitive or negative character, 
then the subjunctive is preceded by ne. Diodt hoc 
unum esse tem/pus de pace agendi : proinde sibi ac 
reipubliccB consulerent ; He said that this waa the 
only time for treating about peace : {he besought 
them) therefore to consult the interests of themselves 
and of the republic. Respondemnt OaUos fortu- 
nam pugnce iterum eocperiri veils : quod paud ex 
iis prior e die fugissent, ne ob earn rem victoriam 
certam speraret; They answered that the Crauls 
wished to try a second time the fortune of a battle : 
as to a few of them having fled on the previous day, 
{they advised) that he should not for that reason 
coimt on victory as certain. In the first of the above 
examples there is an ellipse of some such phrase as 
oravit ut, hortatus est ut, or the like ; in the second 
there is an ellipse of the verb alone, ne being 
expressed. 

The tense of the verb conveying the 'command 
will depend of course on the tense of the verb of 
which there is an ellipse : this must be decided by 
the context, and will usually be the preterite, as in 
the above examples ; where in consequence the im- 
perfect subjunctive is necessary. But sometimes 
there is an ellipse of a verb in the present tense, and 
then we have a present subjunctive also. Docet eoo- 
cedere OaUia Bx>ma/nos : promde in agmine impe- 
dvtos adoriantur; He shows them that the Bomans 
are retiring from Graul: (he advises) therefore to 
attack them while embarrassed on their march. Here 
adoriantur is in the present, because svxtdetj the 
omitted verb, is in that tense. 

Obs, It should be observed with reference to the last of the 
examples given under the above Eule, that, since docet and 
tuadet are both historic presents, we might correctly write 
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> 

adorireniurf in accordance with what was stated in Lesson 
xxxix. Itule F, 

{Rule B,) The substance of this Bule is borrowed 
in the main from Madvig's Latin OrammaVy § 405. 

(i.) A question in Oratio OhUqua is expressed by 
the accusative and infinitive, if in Oratio Directa 
the verb would stand in the first or third person. 
Aliorum se timori indulgere. ait: ceterum, si sibi 
sodwm i/m^perii dare velint^ quonam modo se ohli^ 
visci P. De<di posse f lie says that he is humouring 
the fear of others : however, if they are minded to 
give him a partner in command, (he asks) how (they 
think) that he can forget Decius. The verb here, by 
which the question is asked, would in Oratio Directa 
be in the first person : Si mihi sodum dare vultisy 
quonam modo oblimsd Dedi possum^ Again — 
Moritut^m se dMus diodt, quam tale quidquam fieri 
pateretur: quid enim dissensionum in duabus 
urbihus fore ? He said that he would die sooner 
than permit any such thing to be done : for (he asked) 
what dissensions {did they thvnk) would take place 
in two cities. The verb, which is here in the 
infinitive, would in Oratio Di/recta be in the third 
person : Moria/r potius, quam tale quidquam fi^eri 
patia/r: quid enim dissensionum eritf The above 
construction, viz., the accusative and infinitive, is by 
far the most common form for questions in Oratio 
Obliqua. It is to be explained, as may be seen from 
the examples given, by an ellipse of certain verbs 
indicated by the context. Thus the first example 
would run, if expressed at full length — JRogat quonam 
modo censea/nt se posse^ <&c. ; and the second woidd 
be — Rogavit quid dissensionuTn fore censerent, 

(ii.) But a question in Oratio Obliqua is expressed 
by the subjunctive, if in Oratio Directa the verb 
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would be in the second person. Litteras ad aenatum 
misit : Veios jam fore in potestate populi Romani : 
quid de prceda fadendv/m censerent ? He sent a 
letter to the senate, to say that Veii would soon be 
in the power of the Eoman people : {he asked) what 
they thought should be done with the booty. This 
sentence, converted into Oratio Directa, would run — 
Veii jam enmt i/n potestate populi Romani: quid 
de prceda fadendv/m cenaetia f Here again, as in 
§ i., the construction is elliptical, quid cenaerent 
depending upon rogavit understood. 

(iii.) Lastly, a question in Oratio Ohliqua is ex-, 
pressed by the subjunctive, if in Oratio Directa the 
verb would be in the potential; i.e., in the mood 
explained in Leaaon xxxvi. Rule B. Thus — Re- 
aponderunt aeaeinhibema diaceaauroa : cur enim 
diutiua ante hoatiuTn mcenia m^orareniur? They 
answered that they would withdraw to winter 
quarters: for (they asked) why they should linger 
any longer before the walls of the enemy. Here 
there is an ellipse of rogaverunt before cur; and 
morarentur is the subjunctive (properly so called), 
being the verb in a dependent question. The above 
sentence, converted into Oratio Directa, would run — 
In hibema diacedemua: cur eni/m diutiua ante 
hoatium m<Bnia moremur^ Here* moremwr is the 
potential. In the last of the examples on § iii. given 
in the subjoined Exercise, one question must be 
expressed by the subjunctive, the other by the accu- 
sative and infinitive (according to § i. of this Rule) : 
distinguish carefully between these constructions. 

Ohs, The construction of ne . . quidem has been explained 
in Lesson Ixi. Ohs, 1. Ne in ipsa qtndem pupna aUquid iractmde 
fecenmt, Not even during the battle did they do anything 
angrily. Sometimes ne . . quidem is preceded by a negative : 
and in this case the two negatives do not destroy, but strengthen 
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one another. Nihil ne m ipsa quidem puffna iractmde fecenmt. 
They did nothing angrily, no, not even during the battle. 

Exercise. 

% The words printed in italics and enclosed in paren- 
theses throughout this Exercise are not to he expressed in 
the Latin version. They are inserted to elucidate the con- 
struction. 

{On Rule A.) He praised the maiden, and said 
that he presented her with a part of the hostages : 
{he ordered her) to choose whom she pleased. — He 
ordered it to be proclaimed lalons^ the whole line that 
no one should leave his post: {he said) that the 
booty was theirs, that for them was reserved whatever 
the Bomans might leave behind' : {he begged) there- 
fore that they would think that everything depended 
on victory. — Cicero makes but one answer to this: 
That it is not the custom of the Boman people to 
receive any proposal * from an enemy while in arms : 
if they are willing to lay down their arms, {he per~ 
mite them) to use his assistance, and to send 
ambassadors to Caesar : Qie ac2ck).that he hopes they 
will gain their requests. — He called them the ten 
Tarquins, and reminded them that kings were ex- 
pelled under the leadership of the Horatii and 
Valerii : {he advised them) not to place too mucli 
hope in the fear of others ; {saying') that the evils 
which men endure seem heavier to them than those 
which they fear. — After this battle he sends a 
messenger to CsBsar, {stating) that all the Helvetii 
were now under arms, and prepared to avenge the 

* See Lesson xcviii. Btde J?. § 1. ' Conditio. 
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slaughter of their countrymeiL Wherefore (he en- 
treats) that he would not bring it to pass ', that the 
place, where they had taken their stand, should 
receive its name from the butchery of a Roman 
army. 

{On Rvle J5.) (i.) Caesar answered that* they had 
committed faults too great to be^ easily pardoned. 
But if he were willing to forget the old insult, (he 
asked) whether {they thought) that he could lay aside 
the memory of their recent acts of injustice*. — 
Triumvirs, appointed for that purpose, had allotted 
three acres to each man. That gra;tuit(m8 distrihu-' 
tion^ soon began to be despised. For {they ask) why 
{it is fitting) for the plebeians to be sent into banishr 
ment among the Volsci, when the most beautiful city 
of Veii^ is in sight, and the district* of Veii, more fer- 
tile and extensive than that of Bome. — Appius says 
that he invokes^ the laws passed in that very year 
about (the right of) appeal. For {he asks) whom {they 
think) to be likely to appeal^ if this privilege is not 
granted to one uncondemned and untried r what 
plebeian {do they suppose) will find protection in the 
laws, if Appius Claudius does not ? {He adds) that 
his case will aflford a proof **^, whether tyranny or 
freedom has been strengthened by these new laws. — 
The tribunes of the people, catching hold of the 
veterans, began to enumerate '^ the campaigns '', and 

' Imperfect. See Obs. to Rule A, ^ See Lesson zlv. JRiUe 
B, ^ Injuiia. ^ Largitio. ^ See Lesson Ixxzvii. Ohs. 1. 
® Ager. • Imploro. *® Say — ^that lie wiU be for a proo£ 
^^ See Lesson r. Ride JS, § iii. ^ Stipendia. 
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the wouudsj and the scars of each^ (ashing) what sound 
part {did they think) there wag now in their bodies to 
receive new wotinds ; what blood was left, that could 
be shed for the state ? 

(iL) He insisted *^ that the liberty of the plebeians 
had been sold for a small sum» {He asked) what 
{they thought) to be the reason of this prolonged 
and v/nlyi^oken ** military service. {He added) that 
they would find it was nothing, else, than that the 
young men might not remain in the city. 

(iii.) Csesar hoped that he could bring matters to a 
conclusion without a battle, since he had cut off the 
enemy from their supplies of corn. {He asked him- 
self) why he should put fortune to the test **. — He 
said that not even the Tarquinii had attempted any 
such crime. {He asked) what *^ those men would be 
likely to do, as consuls or dictators, who made the 
shadow of consular power ^^ so stem and cruel. But 
{he added) that this happened according to their 
deserts: that there had not been, no, not even *® among 
eight military tribunes, room for any plebeian. — 
Plans were being formed in the winter-quarters for 
taking away Capua from the Campanians by the same 
crime, (as that) Igr which they *^ had taken it away 
from the ancient inhabitants: {it was said) that 
they would be not undeservedly punished for that act 
of injustice. But why (it was asked) should the 
Campanians, who can defend neither themselves nor 

*' Dictito. ** Continuatufl. ^* Periditop fortimam. 

*• See Lesson civ. Obs, 2. *^ Proconsularis imago. " See 
Ohs, to Mule B. >» They— i. e., the OampanianB. 
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their property, hold the most fertile district in Italy, 
and a city worthy of that district, in preference to a 
victorious army, who by their own toil and bloodshed 
had driven the Samnites thence? Or (did they 
thimJc) that it was fair, that their own servants by 
capitulation^ should enjoy that fertile and pleasant 
spot, but that they themselves, worn out by military 
service, should labour painfully ^^ in the pestilential 
and arid soil around the city, or (remaining) in the 
city should bear the insults of the patricians, and the 
ever-present curse ^* of daily-increasing usury? 

^ Deditidi ^* Luctor. '* Insidens labes. 
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Anteqnain, Before that, with imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctiye, zlii. B : with indicative of all other tenses 
xii. B. 

DoneOi Whilatf as long a^, with indicative of all tenses, 
xii. C: — Untily with present, imperfect, and pluperfect 
Bubjunctive, xHi. C : with indicative of other tenses, 
xii. C 

Bum, constructed like doneCy and with the same meanings. 

DummodOi Provided that, if only ^ with subjunctive, xliv. A, 

Etiainsi, Even if although^ constructed like si, 

Etsi, constructed like etiamsij and with the same meaning. 

Interrogatio Obliqna, or The Dependent Question, xlix. : 
Interrogative pronouns and adverbs in the same, civ. : 
Interrogative particles, num, nif^ any and utruniy in the 
same, cv. 

Licet, Although, with subjunctive, xliv. C 

Modo, and modo ut, constructed like dummodoy and with 
the same meaning. 

ITe, Lesty that not ; for its ordinary uses see ut and ne : 
with imperative, or subjunctive for imperative, xv. 
Obs, : with subjunctive in optative sense^ xxxvi. C, 
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Neu, and neve, Or lest, and that not, with subjunctiTe, 
cii. ^ : as prohibitive particles, xv. Ohs. 

Nisi, If noty unless, constructed like si. 

Oratio Obliqna, Conjunctions and relatives in the same 
with subjunctive, L A and D, li. C, cvi. : — Indicative 
exceptionally used in the same, cvii. 

Postquam, After that, with indicative, xii. B. 

Prinsquam, ^^re.^Aa^, constructed like anteguam. 

Qnamdiu, As long a«, with indicative, xii. C. 

Quamqiiain, or qnanqiiain* Although, though, with indica- 
tive, xi. A, 

Qnamvis, Although, though, with subjunctive, xliv. C. 

Quando, Since, with indicative, xi. B : — When, with in- 
dicative, xii. A, 

Quasi, As if, with subjunctive, xliv. B, 

ftuestiona, Dependent: aee Interrogatio Obliqua. 

Qui, with subjunctive in vaiious uses, xlv. : qutppe qui, 
utpote qui, ut qui, with subjunctive, ci. A, 

Quin, for qui non, with subjunctive, xlv. Obs. : — So that 
not, but that, after verbs of hindrance^ ^c, with sub- 
junctive, xlvi. G : Why not (interrogative), with in- 
dicative, Ixxiii. Obs* 2. b. 

Quo, equivalent to ut eo, with subjunctive, xlvi. JS. § L 

Quoad, Whilst, as long as, or until : constructed like donee. 

Quod, Because, with indicative, xi. B : — Why, w;ith sub* 
junctive, ci. D : — Non quod, with subjunctive, ci. C. 

Quodsi, But if, constructed like si, 

Quominus, So that the less, after verbs of hindrance, ^c, 
xlvi. B, § ii. 

Quonianiy Since,, with indicative, xi. B> 

Quoties, As often as, with indicative, xii. A. 

Quum, When, with imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive, 
xlii. B : with inficative of other tenses, xii. B: — 
Since, with subjunctive, xlii. A: Although, with sub- 
junctive, xliv. G: Because, with indicative, ci. B, § i. 
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Belative FaxticleSy as unde, uhi, cur, constructed like qui^ 
xlvi. A, 

Si, Ify in case that, and the compounds of si — ^with indica- 
tive, xi. Cj xliii. A : with subjunctive, xliii. B, 

SimxLl, simtil ao, simul atqne, As soon as, with indicative, 

xii. A. 
Sin, and sin antem, But if, constructed like at. 
Siqiddem, Inasmuch as, since, with indicative, Ixxxvi. Obs, 
Tametsi, Even if, although, constructed like si. 
Tanqnam, As if, constructed like quasi, 
XJbi, When, with indicative, xii. A, 

Vt, As and how, with indicative, xi. A : — When, with in- 
dicative, xii. A, 

Ut and ne. That and that not, ^c, with subjunctive — in 
oblique statements, xl. A : in oblique petitions, xl. B : 
omitted in two last constructions, xl. C ; to indicate a 
purpose, xii. A : after verbs of fearing, xii. C 

TJt and nt non, after a demonstrative expressed or under- 
stood, with subjimctive, xii. B, 

Ut non and nt ne, explained and distinguished, cii. B. 

Vt si, As if, constructed like quasi, 

TJtinanL, / would that (expressive of a wish), with subjunc - 

tive, xxxvi. C. 
Veluty As iff constructed like quasi. 
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AhUxUve Casey of instrument; caose, or manner; 23. note ii.; 30, 
3 1; 83 and ib, obs, x. Of material; respect; or limitation, 32. 
Of agent; with a or ab, 30. Of place at tchich a thing is done, 
with (occasionally wiliiout) W; 73, 74, 75 A. i. and ^; but 
towns and small islands; if of third declension or plural 
number; without m^jsA, ii. and B) of place /rom which one 
goeS; .with a preposition; 7S A and ^; but towns and small 
islands without, 76 .4 and J?; double ablative of motion {ex 
Sicilia Lilybceo trqfecit), 76. obs. i. Of time lum long before 
or after, 74 jB ; of time when, 77, Neuter ablatives in with 
words of comparative and superlative meaning (muUo major, 
^c), 56. obs, 3. Ablative after opus est, 89 ^. After com- 
paratives; 80 B. After fungor, fruor, tUm*, ^c, 72. obs, 2. 
Ablative of possessive pronouns (mea, ^c.) after interest and 
refert, 96. obs, 2. Of quality; requires epithet; 60 B, 

Ablative Absdlutej general rule for; with a substantive and par- 
ticiple; 29 A and ib, obs, ; with two substantives or substan- 
tive and adjective; 29 B; with a relative clause and participle 
(nimtiatis qua viderant)^ 76. obs, 3. To be distinguished from' 
a nominative with participle in agreement; 66 A, B, iii. and 
iv., 67. 

Acctisaiive Casey of the place to which one goeS; with a pre- 
position; y6 A and^; but towns and small islands without 
onO; 76 A and B ; double accusative of motion; 76. obs, i ; com- 
pare 87. obs, 2. Of space of progression, 78 B, Of duration 
of timO; 78 ^. Accusative after compound verbs in preference 
to dative (as pracedo te, not tibi), s^* After miseror, 6x. 
obs, 3. After verbals in io, 33 J?, i. ; and those in btmdus, 107. 
obs. Double accusative after verbs of teaching; &c.; 79 ; 
caution as to application of this rulo; 79. note. Accusative 
with the infinitive; see Infinitive Mood, and That, 

Active verbs in English may often be rendered by a passive 
impersonal (we fight; pugmxtur a nobis), 35 ^. ii. Some in 

q3 
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Latin (as vapuh, I am beaten) answer to English passive 
verbs, 65, ohs, 2. 

A^'ectives, often agree with substantives understood, i. ohs. x» 
Neuter adjectives often used as substantives, 2. ohs, 3. Ad- 
jectives used to render a possessive case (res aUenee, tlie 
affairs of others), 8. ohs. 2. a; conversely, English adjectives 
rendered by a genitive (mentis agitatioj mental activity), 74^ 
ohs. 2. Used predicatively=!Ekiglish adverb or prepositioii 
with substantive (wnit citus, he came quickly, or with haste}, 
14. ohs, 3, 85. ohs. I. 

Adverhs, of place, ending in 0, 7. ohs, a. Of position and motion 
(ibi and eo, &c.) m Latin distinguished, 7. ohs. h. Of- time 
{janiy Jamdudum, &c.), difference between English and 
Latin idiom, 19. Adverbs in um distinguished from ablative 
forms in (as mtdtum from tnuUo), 56. ohs, 3. Adverbs, 
English, rendered by Latin adjectives, 14. ohs. 3, 85. obs, z. 

Aftevy as adverb or conjunction, 14; see also 26 J^. ohs, 

Affeni, in ablative with a or ah after passive verbs, 23 note i., 30^ 
35 note i., 83 ; but in dative after participles in dus, 23 note i., 
35 notei.f 83 ; and verbals in hilts, 83. Often omitted after 
pasdve impersonals, 3 5 note ii. Sometimes rendered by per 
with accusative, 30. obs. i. 

AlsOf rendered by ide7n, 81. obs. 2. 

And not, often to be rendered by ne^tee, 30. obs, 2. 

Any, sometimes rendered by otnnis, 90. obs. i. 

Apposition, two substantives placed in, where in English one is 
preceded by 'of (itrbs Homa, the city of Rome), 25. ohs., 
87. obs. I. 

^i onc^, variously rendered, 29. obs, i. 

Attraction of numerals, &c., into relative clause, 84. ohs. 3. 

Auxihary Verb, see 8um. 

Beast, variously rendered, 56. obs, z. 
Before, as adverb or conjunction, 14. 

Began to^ expressed by the imperfect, 5. iii. j by the historic 
infinitive, 1$ B. 

Calendar (the Roman), 93. 

Case, same after copulative verbs as before, 59 ^. 

Cause, expressed by ablative without preposition, 23 no^ ii.. 31. 

Oommands, their construction in Oratio Obliqua, 108 A, 
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CcmparaiiveSj followed by ablative, 80 ^; but see ampltua, 83. 

obs, 4. With quantitative adverbs in o, not «m, (invUo mqfor), 

$6, obs* 3. Equivalent to ^more than usual;' &c. (lonffvus, too 

far), 32. obs, i. 
Concord, of two or more singular nouns with a verb, adjectivG| 

or pronoun in the plural, 57 jB. i. ; exceptions, 57 -B. ii. 

With the worthier person, 58 ^. With the worthier gender, 

58 C'y neuter used in case of inanimate things, tb. 
Conjunctions, omitted^ 24. obs. 3 ; with personal and other pro- 
nouns, expressed by relatives (qtia quum ita sini, and since 
this is the case), 20. obs, 

Cory'unctive Mood, this term may be used to include potential, 

optative, and subjunctive proper, 36 I. note, 
Consectdive Sentences (after demonstrative expressed or imder- 

stood, followed by ut), 41 £ and tb. obs., loz B. a. 
Coptdative Verbs (sum, Jio, &c.), their construction, 59 A 

nominative after infinitive of the same (mdi fieri poetd) 

59 B, 60 A and note, 

Daih/, different senses, 81. obs, 3. 

Dative Case, after certain verbs and adjectives, 68, 69 ; after 
verbs compounded with cert^n prepositions, 55, 56. Caution 
as to transitive verbs (indixi bellurn, not beUo), 55. chs, 
English transitive verbs rendered by Latin intransitives with 
dative (nocet mihi, he hurts me), 55. obs, 3. Diflference from 
English idiom in Latin use of dative after some transitive 
verbs (persuasit hoc mihi, he persuaded me of this), 82. 
English possessive case or possessive pronoun often rendered 
by dative, 53. obs, 3. Of the agent, see Agent, 

Demonstrative Pronotms, when not expressed before a genitive 
in Latin, 8. obs. 2. b. See also Pronouns, 

Deponent Verbs, their participles, 22, 23 J5, 24, 87; some of 
their past participles used where we use a present, 24. obs. i ; 
others have a passive as well as an active meaning (expertus, 
tried, or having tried), 24. obs, 2. 

Enemy, rendered by hostis or inimicus, 77. obs, 5 j when rendered 

by hostes, not hostis, 4. footnote 3. 
Even, sometimes rendered by ipse, 81. obs, i. 

Final SetUences (after ut), their construction, 41 A, 102 B, b. 
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Ffdttref First or Imperfect, its ordinary use, 8 ; often used "v^liere 
we use the present (faciam sipotero, I will do it if I can}, 

1 o ^ and ib, obs. Future, Second or Perfect, its ordinaiy 
uses and combinations, 9 ; often used where we use the 
present, perfect, or future imperfect, 10^ and ib. obs. IFu- 
ture subjimctiye, how represented (amaturus sim, &c.), 37 
C, Future Infinitive, 17 B; formation in the actiTe 
voice, ib, ; in the passive, ib, obs, ; periphrastic form (/ore td, 
futiarum esse ut), 95 ^. See also In/mitive Mood, 

Oender, the worthier, $2 C; neuter, of several inanimate things, 
57 J?, i., 58 C; regulated by nearest substantive, 57 ^. ii. 

Genitive Case, of the possessor, after substantives, and the verbs 
sum, f ado, 8^c,, 70, 71 ; after est impersonal (it is the nature, 
&c.), 90 ; after interest and refert^ 96. obs. 2 ; in agreement 
vdth a personal pronoun implied in a possessive (mea ipsius 
manti), 59. obs. 3. Genitive after misereor and miseresco, 61. 
obs. 3 ; bftev communis, ^c, 53 ^. Of quantity, after substan- 
tives, adverbs, neuter adjectives, &c. (aUquid veri), 72, 88 A, 
89 ^. Of quality, requires an epithet, 60 £, Genitive 
governed by a substantive understood from the context, 8. 
obs. 2. b. Answering to other prepositions than ' of,' 59. obs, 
4 ; to an adjective (mentis agitatio, mental activity), 74. ohs. 2. 
Genitive of place where, of towns and small islands of first 
or second declension and singular number, 75 ^. ii. and B. 

Gerunds, the three, ZZ ^) restrictions on the use of that in 
dum, ib. iii. and obs. To be replaced by gerundives or not, 
34 Rtde and notes. 

Gerundives, see Participles, 

He, Ms, when to be rendered by sui, suus, and when by is, efus, 

i$S. 
Here, &c., how to be rendered when implying motion (hue veni, 

come here), 7. obs, b. 
How, various meanings and ways of rendering, 104. cibs, 7 ; 

with an adjective = quam, 62, obs, i,b) how mu^ 6z, obs, i. a, 

If,mtL single dependent question = num or ne, 49. obs, i, 105 
B, i.; in a double dependent question =«^rMm, 49. obs. 2. a; 
the equivalent particle sometimes omitted in Latin, 49. obs, 

2 b, 105 .5. obs. 3. See also Si, 
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Imperative Mood, its ordinary forms, 15 -4; periphrastic impe- 
rative (noli laudarey cave pides, 8fc,^, 96. ohs, 4. With nega- 
tives (nej neu)f 15 A, obs, ; how rendered in Oratio ObliqtM, 
io8 A. 

Imperfect Teme, its primary use, of an incomplete action, 5. i. 
Of a repeated action, 5. ii. ; for ' began to,* 5. iii. Answering 
to English imperfect, 6. i. Used where English less accu- 
rately uses the preterite, 5. chs.y 6. ii., 91. Denotes time co- 
temporaneous with a past event, 6, 91 ; hence combined with 
historic present, 91. ohs. With /am, &c., answers to plu- 
perfect in English, 19. See also Letter-zorUinff, 

Impersonal Verbs, their subjunctive, 38. obs, 2. Intransitive 
verbs form their passive impersonally (tibi credUur, you are 
believed), 35 ^. i. English active verbs often thus rendered 
(resistitur a me, I resist), 35 ^. ii. ; or with agent omitted, 35 
note ii. Neuter gerundive with est of such verbs, 35 -B ; their 
subjunctive, 38. obs, 2; their infinitive, 35 C Potest, debet, 
^c, before their infinitives become impersonal (potest errart), 
103. obs. 

Indicative Mood, distinguished from the subjunctive, 36 Intro^ 
ductory Remarks ; as a general rule, is that of the principal 
verb, ib. I. ; states facts, ib. II., 43 General Rule and obs. 
After certain conjunctions, 11, 12, 43 A, 82. obs, 4, 86. obs,, 
99, loi B and C, Used where subjunctive might have been 
anticipated — ^hypothetically, 96. obs. 3. o ; in phrases of pro- 
priety, necessity, possibility, &c., 96. obs, 3. J; in Oratio 
Obliqua, 107 ; after qpi, itt qui, Sfc, 101 B, ii. ; after nescio 
quis, 105 C obs, 2. 

Infinitive Mood : — Simple infinitive after verbs generally, 1 6 
General Rules', after volo, cogor^ 8fc., 94. obs, 2. Infinitive 
with accusative of subject, after verbs generally, 16 General 
Rides ; after verbs of feeling and declaring, 1 8 JD ; in Oratio 
Obliqua, 50 ^; in questions in the same, 108 B, i. After 
impersonal verbs and est combined with nouns, 40 A, obs, ; 
after jubeo, prohibeo, volo, 8fc., 94 C, Indefinite subject 
understood, 94. oi^. i. Historic Infinitive, 15 i?. Infinitive 
expressive of strong emotion (mene vinci? that I should be 
conquered!), 95 ^. i. See also Copulative Verbs, 

Infinitive, Tenses of: — ^Present and perfect distinguished, 16 -4 
and note. Form and force of future, 17 B, Present with 
jam, Sfc, where beginners might expect perfect, 19 J?. 

Q3 
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* Should' sometimes to be rendered by present, 94 A ; present 
after past tenses ofposaufn, deheo, ^c, (pottdsti hoc scire, you 
could have known tbis)^ 94 B, Compound tenses, case of 
paHiciple in (nominative or accusative), 60 A and note ; esse 
omitted in, 18. ohs. i and 2. 

Instrument, expressed by tbe ablative without a preposition^ 
23 note ii., 30, 31. 

Intransitive Ferhs, English, often rendered by passive of Taiiin 
transitive verbs (spes augetury hope increases), $7 -^^ i^* I^tiB 
(as invideo tibi, I envy you), become impersonal in the passive 
(tibi inindeturf you are envied), 35 -4. i. 

Is, when sign of perfect, when of present tense, 3. ii., 16 A note. 

Islands, in which, 75 B ; from which, 76 5. 

Lettet'Vjriiing, idiom of tenses in : — Imperfect for English pro- 
sent, 92 ; pluperfect for imperfect, 92 ; for preterite {dederam, 
I wrote), 92. ohs, 2. Sometimes either perfect or imperfect 
admissible, 92. o5«. i. Sometimes perfect for English future, 
92. ohs, 3. Formularies for dating letters, 93. obs. i ; for 
place of writing, 93. ohs. 2. 

Likelihood, expressed by future participle (evasujtts, likely to 
escape), 22 C, 85. 

Locality, adjectives of, denote ' part of ' (summtis tnons, the top 
of the mountain), s^^ohs. i. See Place, 

Manner, expressed by the ablative without a preposition, 3 1 5 
varied in certain cases by cum with ablative, 31. obs. i. 

Ma^ have, rendered by the future perfect, 9. iv. 

Means, expressed by the ablative without a preposition, 23 
note ii., 30 ; sometimes by accusative withjoer, 30. obs. i. 

Months, names of, are adjectives, not substantives, in Latin 
. (Calendar Januaria, not Januarii), 77. obs. 1, 93. i. 

Motion, * to a place/ requires accusative with a preposition, but 
towns and small islands without it, 76 ; two accusatives of mo- 
tion {JRjomam ad cmisulem venit), 76. obs. i ; compare — hceo 
Bomam nuntiata sunt, 87. obs. 2. 'From a place,' requires 

ablative with a preposition, but towns and small islands with- 
out it, 76 ; two ablatives of motion (ea: SicUia Lilyhceo trqfecit), 
76. ohs. I . Adverbs of motion and position distinguished, 

7. ohs, b ; similarly some prepositions, 13. obs. 2. See Position, 

Multitude^ nouns of, their construction, 58 ^. 
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?^ominaUi>e Case, after infinitive of a copulative verb, 59 S 
participle of compound tenses of the infinitive placed in the 
nominative, 60 A and note, 

NoWy sometimes rendered by autem, 87. ohs, 3. 

Number J plural of verbs and pronouns used in first person for 
singular^ 79. ohs, i. 

HTmneralSj combined with ampImSf plus, and mmtts, 83. ohs. 4. 
Attracted into relative clause, 84. obs. 3. Ordinals distributed 
by qtUsqtie, 79. obs. 2. Distributives used for cardinals with 
substantives plural in form^ but singular in meaning (bina 
castra, not duo castra, two camps), 8 1 . obs, 4. 

Oblique Oi*atton, first form, soil, 106 -4; second form, 50 J5, 
106 J?; third form, 51 C, 106 C, Commands in Oblique 
Oration, 108^; questions in the same, 108 B, Its rules 
apply to relative pronouns and adverbs, 50. obs., 51 C. obs., 
106. obs, I. Oblique Oration (of first form) with a simple 
infinitive, 65. obs. i, 106. obs, 2 5 (of third form) with a sub- 
junctive in imperative or potential sense, 106. obs. 3. Verbs 
of saying, thinking, &c., treated as if in Oblique Oration after 
quodf though stating a fact {indignabatur, quod se immeiito 
cotitemni ptitaret), 106. obs. 4. Indicative used exceptionally 
in Oblique Oration, 107; viz. in a clause only apparently 
contingent, 107. i. ; in a short descriptive relative clause, 107. 
ii. J after duin, antequam, priusquam, 107. iii. 

Oblique Petition .•—Verbs of wishing, bringing to pass, &c., fol- 
lowed }yj utorne with the subjunctive, ^o B ; by neu or neve 
in the second dependent clause, if negative, 102 A, 

Oblique Statement, when rendered by ut with subjunctive, 40 
A ; but accusative and infinitive in some of these cases ad- 
missible, ib, obs. 

Of, see Possessive Case, 

One — other, to be translated by unu^ — alter, or alier — alter, 82. 
obs, 2. a ; by alius — alius, ib. b. 

Oppose, ' I oppose this ' is Oppono me (or better obsto) huio rei, 
55. obs. 2. 

Optative Mood, the proper term for the subjunctive when ex- 
pressing a wish, 36 Introductory liemarks. Used simply, or 
preceded by utinam or 7ie, 360. 

Order, adjectives of, difference between English and Latin 
idiom {primus venit, he was the first to come), 8. ohs, i. 
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Participles, govern the same cases as their verbs^ 22 and. 23 
Oeneral Hides, Two in the active voice^ 22 General Hide, 
24 ; two in the passive, 23 General Hule, 24; deponents have 
four — ^three of an active^ one of a passive meaning, 22 and 23 
General Rules, 24, 8 7. Active ps^ciples, viz. present, 22 A^ 
84; past, in deponents only, 22 ^, 87 ; future, z^ C, 85. 
Passive, viz. past, zzA,%S\ that in dus, see below. Past 
participle of deponent verbs used for EngHsh present, 24- ohs. 
I ; many of them either passive or active (expertus, tried, or 
having tried), 24. ohs. 2. Future participle and that in dtis 
used with sum in the indicative, 27 ^; in the infinitiye, 
27 B; in the subjunctive, 37 C, 38. obs. i. English past 
participle active rendered by corresponding deponent par- 
ticiple (having said these things, hac hcutus), 66 ^. i. ; by a 
conjunction and verb (g'wwm hceo dixisset), ib. ii. ; by a pas- 
sive participle in ablative absolute (his dictis), ib, iii. ; several 
of these forms in the same sentence, ib, iv. 

Participle in dus, 23 ^, 24. iii. ; substituted for the gerunds, 
and hence called Gerundive, 34. This construction inadmis- 
sible in intransitive verbs, 34 note A ; necessary in transitive 
verbs, in the dative, 34 note B, i. j in the accusative, ib, ii. j 
in the ablative, only when used with a preposition, ib, iii. 
The gerundive of intransitive verbs can only be used im- 
personally, 35 ^. Gerundives take a dative of the agent, 23 
note i., 35 note i. Those of some verbs in to, with eo and its 
compounds, formed in tmdus, 23. obs, i. Singular gerundive 
with nostri, vestri, sui, 106. obs, 5. Cure with gerundive 
(temphm cedificandum curavit, he had a temple built), 76. 
obs. 2. 

Participles, Latin, for English preposition followed by a substan- 
tive or participle (jgratulantes, with congratulations ; conatus, 
after having attempted), 2 5 -4, 84. 2. For two English substan- 
tives, a compound substantive, or a substantive and pronoun, 
(rejc creatus, the appointment of a king ; sol occidens, sunset ; 
tibi postulanti, to your request), 25 ^S, 86. 2. For two verbs 
with a conjunction {digressusrediit, he departed and returned), 
25 C, 87. 2. For a relative clause (ortum beUutn, the war 
that had begun), 26 D, 84. 4, 86. 3. For a conjunction and 
participle (libertas amissa, freedom if lost), 26 J^, 84. 3. For 
a conjunction and verb (legens, when I read), 26 7^, 84. 4, 
86. 3. See also Ablative Absolute^ 
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Partie8j as opposed to individuals, expressed by the plural of 
alter ^ ttter, Sfc, (utri= tUer populus, which nation)| 84. obs, z. 

Fassive Voice, of intransitive verbs, formed impersonally (tibi 
creditw, you are believed), 35 -4. i. Their gerundive, 35 i?. 
Their infinitive, 35 C See also Agent. 

People, how rendered in various senses, 70. obs. i, 82. obs. i. 

Perfect Tense, proper or preterperfect, 3. i. ; with the sign 'is ' in 
English, {domus nobis eedificata est, a house is built for us), 3. ii. 
Historic, answering to English preterite or Greek aorist, 
2. See also Letter-XQriti'ng, and Subfunctive, Consecution of 
Tenses in. 

Personal Pronouns, see I^onouns. 

Place, at which a thing is done, 73, 74; in letter-writing, 93. 
obs. 2. To ox from which one goes, see Motion. 

Plunder (to), rendered by ago ovfero, 52. obs. 

Pluperfect, 7. i. ; with the sign 'was' in English (castra jam 
capta erarit, the camp was already taken), 7. ii. See also 
Letter-^orUmg, 

Position and motion, adverbs of, distinguished (hue veni, not hie 
veni, come here), 7. obs. b. Preposition of motion in Latin 
where one of position in English (ad vicum pervenit, he arrived 
at the village), 13. obs. 2 5 compare 87. obs. 2. 

Possessive Case, rendered by an adjective (res alienee, the affairs 
of others), 8. obs. 2. a. By a substantive in apposition to the 
preceding substantive (urbs Poma, the city of Home), 25 C 
obs., 87. obs. I. By a Latin dative (ea res Pbmanis timoretn 
auxit, that increased the fear of the Komans), 53. obs. 3. An 
adjective substituted for the preceding substantive (rdiqua 
classis, the remainder of the fleet ; summa arbor, the top of 
the tree), 23 ^. obs. 2, 54. obs. i., 87. obs. 1. A participle 
similarly (urbs condita^ the founding of the city), 25 P. i. 

Possessive Pronouns, see Pronouns. 

Potential, the correct term for the subjunctive when the principal 
verb in a sentence, 36 Introductory Peniarks. States doubt- 
fully, 36 -4 J asks doubtfully, 36 ^. The usual mood of the 
principal verb, when d and its compounds take the sub- 
junctive, 36 -dL. obs., 43 B. The perfect used as a mild 
form of affirmation, &c., 73. obs. i, 95 C. 

Prepositions which govern both accusative and ablative, their 
use with either case distinguished, 4. obs, 2. See also Po- 
sition. 
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Pi'esent Tense, i. Historic Present, 4. With Jam, ^c, answers 
to English perfect, 19-4. With dwn in a future sense, 99. 
C.ii. 

JPreteritive Verbs {pdi, ^c), their subjunctive used as imperatiTe, 
83. ohs. 3. Consecution of their tenses in the subjunctive, 
$7 C; exception as to coepi, %b, 

I^offf'ession, space of, put in the accusative, 78. 

Pronouns, Correlative and Universal, 81. Demonstrative, 

see Hie, Is, lUe, iste. Idem, Ipse ; when not expressed in 
Latin before a genitive (jnea cctgtte omnium vita, my own life 
and that of all), 8. ohs, 2. b. Distributive, see Qutsqtte, 

Uterque, Indefinite^ see Aliqtiis, Quis; indefinite accu- 

sative omitted, 94, ohs. i. Interrogative, see Quis and 

Uter; caution against confusing these with relatives, 104. 
obs, 4. Personal, when omitted as nominative and when 

expressed, %i A; 'He,' 'she/ &c., when to be rendered by 
sui and when by other pronouns, 18 ^, 20, 61 ; use of plu- 
ral for singular in first person (Uber qttem scripsimus, the book 
which I wrote), 79. obs. i. Possessive, often omitted in 

Latin, 1. obs. 2 ; use oinoster for vieus, 79. obs. 1. Re- 

flective, see Sui, Ipse. Relative, see Qtds, Qudlis, QuiS" 

quis J equivalent to English personal or other pronoun com- 
bined with a conjunction, 20. obs. ; its antecedent indicated 
by a possessive pronoun, 67. obs. j the relative attracts into 
its own clause numerals, superlatives, &c., 84. obs. 3 ; caution 
against confusing it with the interrogative, 104. obs. 4. 

Quality, genitive or ablative of, 60 B. 

Quantiti/, genitive of; 72, 88 A, 89 B. 

Questions, direct double, 105 ^ note. Dependent, after inter- 
rogative pronouns and adverbs (qutSj trnde, ^c), 49, 104. 
Double dependent, after interrogative particles (utrum — an, 
^c), 49. obs. 2, 105 A. i. ; with anne in second member, ib. 
ohs. I ', with necfie or annon in same, 105 A. ii. ; with ne or an 
in several subsequent members, 105 A, obs. 2 ; num and an not 
to be used in first member, 105 -4 note. Single dependent, 
introduced by num or ne, 49. ohs. i, 105 B.i, ; but num not 
always distinguishable from ne, ib. ohs. 2 j with interrogative 
particle omitted {^pater ahierit^ qu(Brun£), ib. obs. 3 ; intro- 
duced by si in Livy, 105 2?. ii. ; by «i generally after exspecto 
and verbs of attempting, ib. iii. ; caution against using utrum 
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or on in single dependent questions, 105 i? note ; two or more 
distinct single questions to be distinguished from a double 
question, ti6. obs, 1. Nescio an, ^., with subjunctive, 105 C 
and note. See also Nescio qttis, and Ut after verbs of fearing. 

JRelative Pronouns^ see Pronouns, 

Safe, see Incolumts, Salvus, TtUtis. 

Should, rendered by future infinitive, 17 B; by present infini- 
tive, 94 A, 

Subftmctive Mood, why so named, 36 Introductory Remarks I. 
Distinguished from indicative, «5. II. Used as principal verb 
in three cases, 36 -4, j5, C. For imperative, 1$ A. Perfect 
subjxmctive (or potential) used as a mild form of affirmation, 
&c., 73, ohs, I, 95 C, Frequentative use of subjunctive, 
100. 

Subftmctive Mood, consecution of tenses in — present and imper- 
fect, 37 -4 ; perfect and pluperfect, 37 2^ ; future, 37 C Per- 
fect indicative followed by present subjunctive, 39 2) and obs, ; 
by perfect subjunctive, 39 J? and obs. Historic present fol- 
lowed by imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive, 39 -F. Tense 
to be used after present participle, 97 ^. i. ; after infinitive 
and supine in um, ib. ii. ; determined by general tenor of 
the principal clause, t&. iii. Perfect subjunctive when pre- 
ferable to imperfect, 97 ^. Tenses of preteritive verbs in 
the subjunctive, 97 C Difference between English and 
Latin idiom in respect to tense after particles of comparison 
(tanqua7n adessem, as if I had been present), 64. obs, and 98 
A. Pluperfect subjunctive used idiomaticaUy in reference to 
future time (aideni Castori vomt, si eo pralio superasset, in case 
he should have conquered), 98 J7. i. ; perfect in like manner, 
98 5. ii. See also Gertmdive, Oblique Oration, Antequam, 
Donee, Dummodo, Ne, Quamvi's, Quasi, Qui, Quin, Quo, Quod, 
Quominus, Quum, Si, Ut, Utinam. 

Superlative, combined with quain or quam possum (comparavit 
quam 7nax%mas copias, or quam maximas poterat copias, he 
raised the greatest possible forces), 53 j&; with quantum 
possum, 84. obs. 2. Superlatives attracted into relative clause, 
84. obs, 3. Qualified by neuter ablative (muUo maximus), 
56. obs. 3. Distributed by quisque (doctissitnus qtiisque, all the 
piost learned men), 79. obs, 2. Superlative of locality, 
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denotiog ' part of* a thing (summtts mons), 54. obs, i. Of 

order^ difference between Englisli and Latin idiom, 8. obs, 1. 

Teaching, verbs of, with double accusative, 79. 

Tenses, consecution of, in subjunctive mood, see Subfuncttve 
Mood, See also Letter-writing, 

Tent, variously rendered, 61. ols, 1. 

That, introducing a statement, 16, 17, 18 ; a purpose, 41 ^ ; a 
consequence, 41 B, 

They, theirs, see Sui, 

Time, at which a thing happens, in the ablative, 79. Ihirtng 
which a thing lasts, in the accusative, 7% A, How long ago 
or afterwards, in the ablative, 74 B, 

To, when to be rendered by in or ad, 4, ohs, 3. 

Too great, &c., expressed by comparative, 32. ohs, i. This com- 
parative followed by qymm ut or quam qui with the subjunc- 
tive, answering to English infinitive (superhior est quam ut 
cedat, he is too proud to yield), 41 J9. ' Too ' (' likewise,' 
' yet,' &c.), rendered by idem, 81. obs. 2. 

Towns, names of, their construction, 75-4. ii., 76-4. Neuters 
in e, 75. obs, 1. 

Verbs, English, variably transitive and intransitive, how ren- 
dered, 57-4. English transit! ves rendered by Latin intran- 
sitives (noceo tibi, I hurt you), 55. obs. 3. Verbs of active 
form and passive meaning (yapido, I am beaten), 65. obs. 2. 
See also Impersonal Verbs, and Intransitive Verbs, 

Very and even, sometimes rendered by ipse, 81. ohs, i. 

Was, as a sign of the pluperfect tense, 7. ii., 16 -4 note. 
What, relative and interrogative distinguished, 104. obs. 4. 
When and where interrogative, how to render, 104. obs, 6, 
Where, when to be rendered by quo, not qua, 7. obs, b» 
With, when to be rendered by cum, 3. obs. 

Yet, rendered by ide7n, 8 1 . obs. 2. 
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A or ab^ see Agent. 

AbhtnCf refers to past time^ 74 JS, 11. Its position in a sen* 

tencO; ^, 
Ac and atqtie, as particles of comparison (aUter ac tu sentis 

dixi), 53. ohs. 2. 
Ades and agmen distinguished; 6$,foot-noU 12. 
Ad with accusatiye^ diartinguished from dative (yeni ad te, not 

vmi tibi), 4. obs. 3 : to indicate vicinity (ad Trasimenum ; qd 

Veioa distinguished from Veiis), 75. ohs. a. 
Adeo non (or ntAi/) . . , ttt, 54. 0(4. 2. 
Adeptm and participles of other deponent verbs^ their double 

force^ 24. ohs, 2. 
ASstiva (with ellipse of casira)^ 61. o&«. 2. 
^^o, 'to plunder/ distinguished from ferOf 52. obs, 
AKqwmtOj distinguished from aUquarUum, 56. obs, 3. Its posi- 
tion with ante and j708^; 74 B. iii. 
Aliqms, makes aliqtea not aliqius, 53. o&^. i. Its neuter singular 

(aUquid virium, but aliquod qpptdum), 82. 0&9. 3, 88 ^. 
^/u<«; distinguished from oZi^^^ 31. obs, 2. ^/tlu^ — alius, 82. o&«. 

2. 6. How used when only two persons are spoken of, 

88. obs, I. Alii distinguished from ckeri or reliqui, 31. obs. 3. 
Alier^ distinguished from alitis, 31. ohs, 2. ^/i^6r — aUet*, or 

un«4 — dS^; 82. obs, 2. a. Meaning 'second/ 85. obs, z, 88. 

ohs, I. AUeri (plural), 84. obs, i. 
Amplius (BxAplus, mintts), wither without quanif to increase or 

diminish numerals, 83. ohs, 4. 
An, asks doubtfully, 21. obs, i. In dependent questions, 49. 

obs, 2, 104, 105 ^. i., and ib, obs, 2. Id. direct questions, 105 

^. note, Nescio an, ^c, 10$ C, and ib, note and o(«. i. Not 

used to introduce a single dependent question, 105 JB, note b, 
Anne, 105 A, obs, i. Annon, 105 A, ii. 
Ante and j90^, distinguished from antequam and postquam, 14. 

Their position in phrases of time, 74 B. i. and iii. Under- 
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stood sit&rpridie and postridie respectively^ 93. iii. Ajiie in 
dating days, as a. d, iv. Non, Feb., 93. ii. 

AnteUf 14. 

Antequam and postqttamf distinguished from ante and pcfst, 14. 
Used with the indicative present, perfect, or future, 12^; 
with the subjunctive imperfect and pluperfect, 42 B. ^nte^ 
quam vem and anteguam venirem, ^c, distinguished, 99 ^ i. 
Used with subjunctive present of general truths, 99 O. L 
With indicative present in Oratio Obliqua, 107. iii. The two 
parts divided (ante . . . quarn), 42 B. oha. So pnusqteatn. 

Apudy to indicate vicinity {apud AUiarn)^ 75. ohs, 2. To denote 
*in* the writings of an author (apiid VirgUium), 74. ohs, 3. 

Atqtie, see Ac. 

Audio (bene or 7nale) = an Euglish passive verb, 6$. ohs. 2. 

Aid — autj distinguished from sive — sive, 59. ohs, 2. Atii omitted, 
24. ohs. 3. 

AtUem, usually the second word in a sentence, 2. ohs. 2 ; some- 
times the third, 68. obs. 2. Equivalent to 'now,' 87. obs. i. 

BeUtia, hestia, and f era, distinguished, 56. ohs. i. 
hundus, verbals in, 107. obs. 

Castra and (obsolete) castrum, their meaning, 61. ohs. 2. Com- 
bined with distributive numerals (btna castra^ not duo castra), 
81. obs. 4. 

CasUy its use {casu adfuij I chanced to be present), 14. ohs. 2. 

Cave, with ellipse of ne (cave venias), 40 C. iii., 96. 065. 4. 

Ceteri, distinguished from a/n, 31. ohs. 3. Its construction 
(cetera naves, the rest of the ships), 23. ohs. 2. 

Circiter, a preposition or adverb, 77. 06s. 3. 

Cospi, its difference from other preteritive verbs, 97 C. 

Cogo, its construction, 94 C 

Communis, Sfc, with genitive or dative, 53-4. 

Concilium and consilium, distinguished, 32. ohs. 2. 

Convenit, meaning 'it is agi*eed,' 65. ohs. 2. 

Credo, ^c, difference in their construction from corresponding 
English verbs (credo hoc tihi, I entrust you with this), 82. 

Cum, when to be used in translating 'with,' 3. obs.', its use 
or omission sometimes optional, 31. ohs. 1. 

Cur, relative particle, 46 A. Interrogative adveii), 104. ohf. 8 j 
used thus in dependent questions, 104. 
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Cfuro, with participle in dtts (naves reficiendas curat), 76, ohs, 1. 

Deheo, its past tenses followed by a present infinitive; 94 B, 

Demum, more emphatic than tandem, 32. ohs. 4. 

Diumus, distinguished from hodiemus and guotidiama^ 81. oh», 3. 

Domus, constructed like names of towns, 7$ B, 76 B, 

Donee, dum, quoad (' whilst/ * as long as '), with indicative of 
all tenses, iz C; exceptionally with subjunctive, 99 C ii. 
When meaning 'until,* followed by present, impe^ect, or 
pluperfect subjunctive, 4a C; by indicative of other tenses, 
iz C. These two constructions distinguished, 99-4. ii. 

Dum (' until'), see Donee, Followed by present indicative 
with future sense, 99 C. iii. ; by same tense in Oblique Ora- 
tion, 107. iii. 

Dum, dummodo, modo ('provided that'), with the subjunctive, 
44 A; followed by n^ in negative clauses, t&. ohs. 

Dummodo^ see Dum, 

JScquisBSidi ecqut, 104. ohs, 3. Their neuter, 82. 05^. 3. 

Miim, usually the second word in a sentence, 2. ohs, 2 ; some- 
times the third, 68. ohs, 2. 

Msi and etiamsi, see Si, 

Extremus, denotes 'part of* (extrema oratio, the last part of a 
speech), 54. ohs, i. 

Facto, 8fc., with a geuitive of the possessor, 70. 

Fac ut, periphrastic imperative (J'ao ut veniat), 96. ohs. 4. 

Fera, distinguished from bellua and bestia, 56. ohs, i. 

Fero, 'to plunder,' distingiiished from ago, 52. ohs, 

Fio, its usual construction, 59 A and B, With genitive, 70. 

Fore ut or futurum esse ut, with subjunctive, a periphrasis for 

future infinitive {sperofore ut veniat), 95 .4. 
ForsUan, its derivation, 105 C ohs, i. 
Forte, its use (forte vent, I happened to come), 14. ohs, 2. 
Fruor, ftmgor, S^c, govern the ablative, 72. ohs, 2, 

Haudplus, see Amplius, 

Haud scio an, see An, 

Hibema (wiih ellipse oicastra), 61, ohs, 2. 

J7ic, opposed to iUe, and meaning ' the latter,' 80. ohs, 3. 

Hodiemus, its meaning, 81. ohs, 3. 
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Homo, distinguished from vir, 77. oha, 4. 

Hostis, distinguished from inimictiSf 77. obs, 5. When to he 

used in plural^ ^foGt-nate 3. 
HumtiUf constructed like names of towns^ 7S ^f 7^ ^- 

Idem, equivalent to 'also/ 'yet/ &c., 81. obs, a. 

Ille, distinguished from hie, 80. obs. 3 ; from iste, U}. obs, 2. 

Irniis, denotes 'part of (imum mare, the bottom of the sea), 

54.. ohi, I. 
ImperOf its construction, 94 C 
In, -with accusative and with ablative distinguished, 4.. ohs, 2 

and 3. In distinguished from apud in reference to authors 

and their works (in ^neide, but aptid VirgiUum), 74. obs, 3. 

When to be used in rendering ' to/ 4. obs. 3. 
Incertum est an, see An. 
Incolumis, distinguished from tttttis, 32. obs, 3 } from salmis, 58. 

Inimicus distinguished from hostis, 77. o&a. 5. 

Inquam (or tng'utb) distinguished from aio, 61. o&«. 4. 

io, some verbs in, form their gerundive in tendus, 23. ohs. i. 

to, verbal nouns in, once governed the accusative, 3 3 -ff. i. 

Interest (impersonal), its construction, 96. obs. 2. 

Ipse, its use in such sentences bA—ipse nie laudo (I praise my- 
self), 62. obs. %. Equivalent to 'even ' or 'T&ry,* 81. obs. i ; 
to sponte, 'voluntarily,' 89. obs. 2. 

Is, distinguished from m, 18 ^, 61. 

Iste, answering to o5i and tuus, 80. obs. 1 ; indicating contempt, 
80. obs. 2. 

Jam,jamdudum,jamprtdem, with present or imperfect indicative 
for English perfect or pluperfect, 19 -4 ; with present infini- 
tive, 19 J?. 

Jantia and porta distinguished, 1^ foot-note 10. 

Jubeo, its construction, 94 C and ib. obs. i. 

Xu76!^, meaning ' although ', with subjunctive, 44 C. 
Littera and litterte distinguished (difference between qumque 
Utteree and qtmue litterce), 8x. obs. 4. 

Made, or mac^ ea^o, 84. o5tf. 4. 
Magis quod — qtiam quod, 101 C iii. 
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M.alOy its construction^ 40 C^ 94 C 

JMedmSj denotes ' part of (in inediis cediJms, in the midst of the 

house), 54. oha, i ; also in medio adiunij ib, 
Hfemini, see Preteritive Verbs, 
JUille, adjective or suhstantave (miUe homines oimiUe hominum), 

but miUia always substantive (iria millia liominum), 72. obs, i. 
JUinuSf see Amplius. 
MisereoTy miseresco, miseror, their meaning and construction^ 

61. obs, 3. 
ModOj see JDummodo, Modo hoc — modo iUudy 90. obs, z,. 
MtdtOf see AMquanto, 

Ne^ interrogative particle, in single dependent questions, 49. 
obs, I ; in double, 49. obs, 2, 105 ^. 

Ne ('lest * or * that not '), with subjunctive : — ^in Oblique Peti- 
tion, 40 B and %b, obs, ; in Final Sentences, 41 A ; not to be 
used for td non in Consecutive Sentences, 41 B, obs,, 102 B. 
Its use with verbs of fearing, 41 C, In optative sense Qie 
sim salvus)y 36 C Omitted after cave, 40 C, iii. Ne (not 
non) after dum, ^-c, in sense of ' provided that,' 44 A, obs. 
With imperative, 15 .4. obs. Followed by neu or neve, 1$ A, 
obs., 102 A, Ut ne, see Ut, 

Ne quidem, its ordinary use, 61. obs, 1 ; sometinpies strengthens 
a preceding negative, 108 B, obs. 

Necesse est and oportet, with ellipse of ut, 40 C, i. Two con- 
structions admissible after, 83. obs. 2. 

Necne, 105 A, ii. 

Nego, equivalent to dico non, 70. obs. 3. 

Neque, equivalent to et non, 30. obs, 2. Sometimes omitted, 24. 
obs, 3. 

Nescio an, 8fc., see An, 

Nescio qtd and nescio quis, 105 C obs, 2. 

Neu or neve, with imperative, 1$ A, obs. j with subjunctive, 

102 Al. 

Neuter, 8fc., when used in the plural, 84. obs, i. 

Nisi, see 8i, 

Noh, its construction, 94 C, Noli with infinitive as periphrastic 

imperative (noli eum laudare^ do not praise him), 96. obs, 4. 
Nonne, see Num. 
Non quod, non quo, ^c, 101 C, 
Nos, noster, for ego, meus, 79. obs, i. 
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Nostri and vestri, distinguished from nostrum and veatrtfunj 88. 

ohs, 2. Used with singular gerundive (nostri adharlandi 

facuUas)f io6. ohs, $, 
Novi, see Preterttive Verbs, 
Num, distinguished from norme and an in direct questions, 21. 

ohs, I. Num in the first memher of a double direct questioii, 

10$ A note. In single dependent questions; 49. ohs, i| 104, 

105 B, i. and dbs, 2. 
Ntmquam and nusquam distinguished^ 56. ohs, 2. 

o, ablative foi-ms in (^nulto, ^-c), with comparatives and super- 
latives; 56. ohs, 3. Adverbs of motion in (eo, ^c.}, 7. obs, a. 

Odi, see Preteritive Verbs, 

OUm, distinguished from semel, 14.. ohs. 1, 

Oninis, equivalent to ' any,' ' all sorts of/ 90. ohs, i. 

Opes Qpliural) distinguished from opts (singular), 88. obs, 3. 

Oportetf see Necesse est. In a past tense followed by a present 
infinitive (pportuit te venii-e^ you ought to have come), 94 B, 

OpponOf its construction, 55. obs. 2. 

Opus as indeclinable adjective with est and stm^, or opus est 
with ablative, 89 A i. ; cpus est with supine in u and abla- 
tive passive participle, th, ii. 

PoT; with genitive or dative, 53 ^. Par, melius, ^c, with 
indicative oisum, in phrases of propriety, 96. obs, 3. b. 

Paries, its meaning, 7 'i foot-note 18. 

Par*, with plural verb, 58-4. 

Patres, as a title of honour, 71. obs, 

Patria, distinguished from terra, 1 foot-note 7. 

Pauci attracted into relative clause (amici qui pauci restant, 
the few friends who remain), 84. obs, 3. 

PauUum and paullo, see Aliquantum. 

Per, with accusative of agent or means, 30. obs, i. 

Plebes or plehs, distinguished from popidus, 70. obs, z ; ^m 
valgus, 82. o6«. 1. With a singular verb, 58 .4. 

Plus, see AmpJitu, 

Popidtu, distinguished from plebes, 70. obs, i. 

Possum, its past tenses followed by an infinitive present (poie- 
ram venire, I could have come), 94 B, Potest, ^c, become 
impersonal before an impersonal in the infinitive (errari 
potest, a mistake can be made), 103. ohs. 
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Post, postquam, see Ante, AnUquam, 

Postrtdte, with ellipsis of post (postridie Calendas, ^c), 93. iii. 

Pra, intransitiye verbs compounded wiih^ often become transi- 
tive (prcBcedo te), 56. 

Prcetorium, its meaning^ 61. ohs, 2. 

Pridem, see Jam, 

Pridie, "with ellipse of ante (j>ridie Calendas, ^c), 93. iii. In 
letters, equiv^ent to ' yesterday/ 92. obs,^ 2. 

Prior, primus, 8^c., difference between the English and Latin 
idiom {primus venit, be was the first to come), 8. obs, x. 

Prius, priusquam, see Ante, Antequam. 

Prohibeo, admits different constructions, 94. C 

Propritis, as Communis, 

Qua ('where'), distinguished from uhi, 104. obs, 6* 

QuaUs, ^c, with antecedent expressed or understood, 81. In 
dependent questions, 104. 

Quam, meaning ' as,' in the combination tam-^uam, 79. obs, 3 ; 
with superlatives {quam longissimus, as long as possible), 53 
B, Meaning ' how,' with adjectives and verbs, 62. dba, i j 
in dependent questions, 104; distinguished from quantum, 
62. obs, I. a; from quomodo, 104. obs, 7. b. Meaning 'than,' 
expressed or omitted after amplius, plus, minus, 83. obs, 4; 
followed by ut with subjunctive after a comparative (fortior 
est quam ut te timeat, he is too brave to fear you), 41 JB ; 
similarly followed by qui with subjunctive, 45 JB, 

Quamdiu, with indicative, 12 C, 

Quamohrem, as Quare, 

Quamquam (or quanquam), with indicative, 11 ^, 44 C 

Quamvis, with subjunctive, 44 C, 

Quando, meaning 'since,' with indicative, 11, ^. Meaning 
'when,' with indicative, iz A, As interrogative, distin- 
guished from quum, 104. obs, 6, In dependent questions, 
49, 104. 

Quantum, with superlative And possum, 84. obs, 2. Distinguished 
from quanto, 56. obs, 3 ; from quam, 62. obs, i. a, 

Quantus, see Qualis, 

Qtiore, relative particle, 46 A, Interrogative adverb, 104. obs, 8 ; 
used thus in dependent questions, 104. 

Quasi, ^c, with subjunctive, 44^. Answering to ita or other 
demonstrative in principal clause, 44 B, obs, z. Care often 
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required to determine the tense which follows (tanquam surdt 
essemuSj as though we had been deaf); 64. obs,, 98 A., 

Quemadmodum, 104. ohs, 7. a. 

Qui, with the subjunctiye; when equivalent to quum (f since '); 
quamviSf or ut ('that '); 45 A, When limiting a demonstra- 
tiyo; 45 B, When equivalent to talU ut, in three cases, 4.5 C. 
When combined with quippe, ut, and utpote, xoi u±} but 
sometimes^ thus combined, takes indicative, loi JBAL Qui, 
interrogative, see Quis. 

Qui, equivalent to 'why ? ' or 'how?/ 73. ohs, 2. a. 

Quia, with indicative, 11^; fion quia with subjunctive, x o 1 C.i, 

Quicunque, ^c, universal pronouns, their construction, 81. 

Quid and quad distinguished, 82. obs, 3. 

Quin (for some cases of qui with fion) after negatives and in- 
terrogatives, with subjunctive, 45 C, obs, Quin (equivalent 
to qtu non, so that not) after negative phrases of hindrance, &c., 
with subjunctive, 46 C. Meaning ' why not ?/ with indica- 
tive, 73. chs, 2. 5. See also 46 C obs. Non quin (equivalent 
to non quia non), with subjunctive, loi C ii. 

Quippe qui, see Qui, 

Quis (indefinite) makes qua not qua, 53. obs, i. Quis (indefi- 
nite and interrogative), its neuter forms, quid and quod, dis- 
tinguished, 82. obs, 3.' Quis (interrogative) distinguished 
from uter, 70. obs, 2; from ^* (interrogative), 104. obs. i; 
its neuter gender, equivalent to ' what,* distinguished from 
the neuter relative, 104. 05^.4. Quisnam and quinam, 104. 
obs, 2. Ecquis and ecqui, 104. obs, 3. Si quis and si qui with 
the indicative, 82. obs, 4. Nescio quis or nesdo qui equi- 
valent to an indefinite pronoun, 105 C obs, 2. 

Quisque, distinguished from uterque, 78. obs, i. a. Distributes 
ordinal numerals and superlatives, 79. obs, 2. Combined 
with quotus, 104. o5«. 5. 

QtfiS^M, as Qmcunque, 

Quo, equivalent to ut eo, with subjunctive, 46 ^. i. iVon quo, 
for non ^tioJ, 10 1 C. ii. 

Quoad, see Donee, 

Quod (' because '), with indicative, 1 1 J&, 52 -4. With subjunc- 
tive of verbs of saying and thinking, 106. obs, 4. * JVon quod 
with subjimctive, loi C i. ; magis quod with indicative, 
followed by y«am 2t«)(f with subjunctive, loi C iii. Quod 
(' wherefore ')> its use explained, 69. o6«. a. Qt^ocf (' why,* 
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' for whicli '), in such phrases as — nihil habemua quod (we 
have no reason why), with subjunctiye; loi D. 

Qteodai, see Si, and 69. obs, b, 

Quominus, after verbs of hindrance^ &c., with the subjunctivei 

46 jB. 

QuomodOf 104. and f6. obs, 7. 

Quondam, distinguished from semel, 14. obs, i. 

Quoniam, with indicative^ 11^. 

Qztot, as Qualis, 

Qt«o^Mlkmu«/ distinguished from diumus, 81. ohs, 3. 

Qtioties (' as often as '), with indicative, iz A; Q how often '), 
used in dependent questions, 49, 104 

Quottts and quotusquisque, 104 o(«. 5. 

Quum, meaning 'when/ with imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctive^ 42 ^; with indicative of other tenses^ it JB; ex- 
ceptionally with imperfect and pluperfect indicative, 99 ^. 
The constructions of quum (' when ') with past tenses of in- 
dicative and subjunctive distinguished (qtmm vidU and qmim 
videret), 99 A, i. Quum, meaning 'because' or 'since,' 
with subjunctive, 42 -^^ S^ -^y exceptionally with indica- 
tive, 101 JB.i. Quum, meaning ' although,' with subjunctive, 
4}. C, Quum — tum, equivalent to 'both — and/ 31. chs, 4 
Quum never interrogative, 104 obs, 6, 

He/ert (impersonal), its construction, 96. ohs, 2. 

Hkiqui, as Ceteri, 

JReverto and revertor, the parte respectively in use, 78. obs, 2. 

Rus, constructed like names of towns, 7$ B,y6 B. 

Salvus, distinguished from incclumis, 58. obs, 

Securus, distinguished from tutus, 59. obs. i. 

Sed, omitted, 24 obs. 3. 

Semel, distinguished from olim or quondam, 14. obs, i. 

SeUf see Sive, 

Si, with indicative, 11 C, 43 A, 82. obs, 4 With subjunctive, 
%6 A and t&. o6«., 43 B and t&. o&«. Of a repeated action, 
with frequentative subjunctive, 100. As an interrogative 
particle in a dependent question, meaning 'whether,' 105 B, 
ii. ; after exspecto, verbs of attempting, &c., meaning 'to see if,' 
105 B, iii. So (except interrogatively) Nisi, Quodsi, Sm and 
*^m autem, Etsi, T(*metsi, Mianisi. See also 43 Gmeral Mule, 
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Sictd, with indicative, 13. abs, i. 

Similis, ^c, with genitive or dative, 53-4. 

SimtUf meaning ' at once/ distinguished from skUim, 29. obs, i. 
With or without ao or atque (as soon as); with indicative, 
12 -4. 

Sin and iSt/t autemy see /Si*. 

Stquidentf with indicative, 86. o6«. 

/Si'w — M'i;e, or seu — seu, distinguished from aid — <tut, 59. obs, 2. 

Soleo with infinitive = imperfect, $% B, Solet becomes im- 
personal before an impersonal infinitive (regibns invideri solet, 
kings are wont to be envied), 103. obs, 

Stcftim, distinguished from simul, 29. oba, i. 

Stativa, with ellipse of castra, 61. obs, 2. 

Subf sttbter, super, with accusative and ablative distinguished, 
4. obs, 2. Sub in composition, used with diminishing force, 
105 B, obs, 4. 

Subier, see Sub, 

Sui and stats] distinguished from is, ejus, 18 ^, 20, 6i. Refer- 
ring to the subject of the leading, not always of the nearest 
verb, ^6. obs, i. Constructed with a singular gerundive (jsui 
adhdrtandi factdtas)^ 106. obs, 5. 

Sum, its construction as a copulative verb, 59. With a geni- 
tive of the possessor, 70 ; the genitive after est (impersonal)^ 90. 
As an auxiliary verb, expressed only once with two or more 
participles, 2. obs, j,^.obs, 1 ; with regard to esse (auxiliary), 
see 18. obs, i and 2. £st and sunt often omitted, 21 J&. i. ; 
esse omitted; 21 JB,iL Sum with future participle or parti- 
ciple in due, or with such words as par, put in the indicative, 
where we might expect the subjunctive, 96. obs, 3. b. Fore 
ut and futttrum esse ut for future infinitive, 95 ^. 

Summus denotes ^part of (summus mans, the top of the moun- 
tain), 54. obs, I. 

Super, see Sub, 

Sims, distinguished from ^us, see Sui, 

Tabemactdum, distinguished horn prcctorium, 61. obs. 2. 
Talis, tantus, tot, expressed or omitted before qttalis, quatUus, 

quot, respectively, 8 1 . 
Tani'-quam, 79. obs. 3. 
Tametsi, see Si, 
Tandem in interrogative sentences, 21. obs, %, 
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Tanquam, see Quasi, Followed by si, 44 B, obs. 2. 

TatUum abest tit—ut, 54. ohs, 2. 

Tant-us, see TaUs. 

Toi, see Talis, 

Totus, difference from the English idiom (toia provincia, the 

whole of the province), 23. obs. 2. 
Turn — turn, or turn — turn etiam, equivalent to et — etj 29. 065. 2. 
TtdtiSf distinguished from incolumis, 32. obs, 3; from securus, 

59. obs, I. 

?76t, as a temporal conjunction, tiikes indicative, i% A, Used 
as an interrogative adverb, 104. obs, 6 ) in dependent ques- 
tions, 104. As a relative adverb with subjunctive, 46 ^ ; in 
Oratio Obliqua, 50. obs,,, 51 C obs,, 106. obs, i. 

Ultimus, difference between English and Latin idiom, 8. obs, i. 

Una, meaning ' at once,' distinguished from statim, 29. obs, 1, 

Unde, see Ubi (as a relative adverb). 

undus, the gerundives of some verbs in to and that of eo with 
its compounds terminate in, 23. obs, 1, 

Unqtiam and usquam distinguished, 56. obs, 2. 

Ut, vnth indicative, meaning ' as * and ' how,' 11 A; meaning 
'when,' iz A, With subjunctive, meaning 'that/ in Obli- 
que Statement, ^o A\ in Oblique Petition, 40 B and tb, obs, ; 
to indicate a purpose (Final Sentences), 41 ^; a consequence 
(Consecutive Sentences) 41 B, With verbs of fearing, 41 C 
and tb, obs. With subjunctive, meaning ' although,' 44 C. 
Followed by net4 or neve, loz A, In Dependent Questions, 
104 and ib, obs, 7, a. In sentences expressive of strong 
emotion (tu tU istum lattdes f to think that you should praise 
that fellow I), 95 j5. ii. Tanttim abest vt — tk, 54. obs, 2. Fore 
ut orfuturum esse ut, with subjunctive, a form of future in- 
finitive, 95 ^. Ut omitted after some verbs in Oblique 
Statement and Oblique Petition, 40 C, i. and ii. Ut, meaning 
'whenever,' with frequentative subjunctive, 100. 

Ut ne, used in final sentences and Petitio Obliqua, and distin- 
guished from ut non, joz B) found especially before qtds, 
quando, 8fc,, ib, obs. 

Ut non, with subjunctive, in consecutive sentences, 41 B, 102 
B. a J used also in Petitio Obliqua, 102 B, c. Distinguished 
from ne, 41 i^. obs, j from ut non, 102 B, 

Ut qui, see Quh 

B 2 
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Ut ai, see Quasi. 

Uter, distinguislied from qaiSf 70. ohs, 2. When used in plural, 

84. obs, I. In dependent questions^ 104. 
Uierqtie, distinguished from quisque, 78. chs. i. a; yariously 

constructed (uterque miles but tderque ves6rum), 78. obs, i. b. 

When used in the plural {utriquef both parties)^ 84. obs. z. 
Utinamf with subjunctive^ 36 C 
UtoTy with ablative, 72. obs. 2. 
Utpote qui, see Qw». 
Utruniy in double questions, 49. o6«. 2, 105 ^. i. Never to be 

used in a single dependent question, 105 B. note a. 

VaptHoj veneo, ^c, active verbs with passive meanings, 65. 

obs. 2. 
Veluty see Qziasi ; followed by si, 44 B. obs. 2. 
Veneo, see VaptUo. 

Versus, an adverb, not a preposition, 77. obs. 2. 
Vescor, with ablative, 72. ohs. 2. 
Fcs^n and vestrum, see Nostri. 
Veto, its construction, 94 C and ih. obs, i. 
Fir, distinguished from homo, 77. o6«. 4. 
Vis (singular) and vires (plural) distinguished, 89. c^s. 1. 
Vivo J as a copulative verb, 59 A With ablative, meaning ' to 

live upon/ 72. ohs. 2. 
Vocor, and other passive verbs of calling, 59-4, 
Voh, admits three constructions, 74. obs. 1, 94 C, 
VtdguSf distinguished isomplebes, 82. obs. i. 
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GEAMMAE SCHOOL TEKTS, 

WITH VOCABULAEIES. 
Edited bt JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 



MESSRS. LONGMANS and CO. desire to call attention to the impor- 
tant Series of yery cheap Grammar School Texts (Latin and Greek) which they 
are now publishing, each containing between one and two hundred pages, S2mo. in 
strong cloth binding, and sold at prices yarying from Ninepence to Eighteenpence. 

These Texts haye been yery f ayourably reyiewed and noticed by the pubho press. 

The following Texts in this Series may now be had : — 

1. HOBACE. First Book of the Odes. Price Is. 

2. VIBGIIj, Fourth Book of the G-eorgics. Price Is, 

3. VIBGIL. First Book of the ^neid. Price Is, 

4. VIBGIL. Second Book of the -ffineid. Price Is, 

5. V IB Gill. Third Book of the iEneid. Price Is. 

6. VIBGIL. Sixth Book of the ^neid. Price Is. 

7. CiESSAB. First Book of the Gallic War. Price Is. 

8. CiESSAB. Third Book of the Gallic War. Price 9rf. 

9. CiESAB. Fourth Book of the Gallic War. Price 9d. 

10. CiESAB. Fifth Book of the Gallic War. Price Is. 

11. CJESAB. Sixth Book of the Gallic War. Price Is. 

1 2. NEFOS. Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, and Aristides. Price 9d. 

13. PHiEDBUS. Selections offamiliar and usually read Fables. 9d. 

14. PHiEDBUS. First and Second Book of Fables. Price Is. 
1 6. OVID. Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. Price dd. 

16. XENOPHON. First Book of the Anabasis. Price Is. 6d. 

17. XENOPHON. Second Book of the Anabasis. Price 1*. 

18. ST. MABK'S GOSPEL. Greek Text, English Vocabulary. 

Price Is. 6d. 

19. ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL, Greek Text, English Vocabulary. 

{Nearly ready, 

Thb Schoolmaster says :— ' Each Tolume has a vocabnlary, such as, for f olnesB 
and care, we have never seen attempted for a single Author. The etymology in 
these vocabnlaries, in our opinion, makes them supremely excellent. The class 
possessing one of Whitb's Manuals wants no other help, beyond a grammar. 
Whitb's Yocabularies are easily handled by a mere tyro, and yet are so full and 
complete as at once to demand the exercise of thought and judgment, and thus they 
are unconsciously preparing him to handle efficiently a loiter dictionary. Dr. 
White's idea is a good one, and the execution leaves nothing to be desired.' 

The Educator describes these Texts as 'A series of handy-books which we antici- 
pate will have an extensive sole': and, after describing the plan, adds ' the under- 
lying merits hearty commendation.' 

. LOCAL EXAMINATION TEXTS. 

LIVY, BOOK XXIII. With Grammatical and Explanatory 
Notes, and a Vocabulary of Proper Names. Edited for the use of Candi- 
dates qualifying for the University Local Examinations, by the Bev. Dr. 
Whttb. 12mo. price 2«. M. 



London : LONGMANS and CO. 



WHITE'S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN DICTIONARIES. 



Eevised Edition, in square 12mo. pp. 1,068, price 125. cloth, 

THE JUNIOR STUDENTS' 

COMPLETE 

LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN 

DICTIONARY. 

Founded on the larger Dictionaries of White and Riddle. 
By JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 



Q , 1 /The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 6s. 
beparateij^j^rpi^g LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 75. 



6d. 



' These two works are excel- 
lent — are in fact models of lexi- 
cography. With the latter dic- 
tionary and a good grammar a boy 
may make his way through any 
author of the Golden Age with an 
ease of which one who pottered 
over ViEGiL twenty or even ten 
years ago never dreamt. He will 
have learned, moreover, in the pro- 
cess, the elements of etymology, 
and will have acquired, by running 
along the genealogies of words, by 



observing the steps by which one 
meaning passes into another, some 
idea of the science of ;languages. 
The printing is excellent, and — 
what is of great importance, though 
by no means common— such a pre- 
tentious and otherwise excellent 
dictionary as Dr. Andekws' being 
in this respect deficient — the 
quantities are accurately marked. 
Taking their merits into considera- 
tion, these works are marvellously 
cheap.* Scotsman. 



WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (In- 

termediate Size)^ being a copious abridgment for the use of University Students, 
from the Parent Latin Dictionary of WHrrE and RmDLE, by the Rev. T. White, 
D.D. Oxon. Medium 8vo. pp. 1,048, price 18*. cloth. 

A LATIN -ENGLISH DICTIONARY (the Parent Work). 

By the Rev. J. T. Whtte, D.D. Oxon ; and Joseph £smo!7D RmDLE, M.A. 
Oxon. Founded on the larger Dictionary of Fabumd, as last revised by 
Himself. Third Edition. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 2,128, price 42s. cloth. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY for MIDDLE-CLASS 

SCHOOLS. By John T. White, D.D. Oxon; Joint- ^luthor of WmrB and 
Riddle's large Latin-English Dictionary. 32mo. [In the press. 



London : LONGMANS and CO, 



CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 

In Accordance with the Public School Latin Primer. 
A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended 

as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Bev. E. St. J. 
Parry, M.A. Part I. Accidence, price 2s. 6d. Part II. Syntax, price 2«. 
The Greek Grammar complete, price Zs. Qd. 

THE GREEK DELECTUS of the LATE Rev. R. VALPY, 

D.D. Re-edited by the Rev. Dr. White, with Notes adapted to Parry's Greek 
' Grammar, and with a new Lexicon. Price 2*. 6d. — Key, 2«. 6d. 

The Rev. Canon KENNEDY'S CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER, 

or First Latin Lessons. A New Edition, adapted to the Public School Latin 
Primer Price 2s 

THE CHILD'S LATIN ACCIDENCE, extracted from 

Br. Ebknedy's Child's Latin Grammar, and containing all that is necessary to 
lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. Price Is, 

The Rev. Dr. WHITE'S JUNIOR STUDENT'S COM- 
PLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY [in which 
the formation of words, which forms one prominent feature of the Public 
School Latin Primer, is exhibited to the eye at a glance]. Revised Edition. 
Square 12mo. pp. 1,058, price \2s. cloth. 

~ „„^„. , i The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price hs. M. 
aeparateiy j r^j^^ LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7*. 6d. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with 

the sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools included in the 
Royal Commission. Price 2s, 6d, 



* The Public School Latin Primer we 
have reasons for believing to be the best 
Latin Grammar ever produced in this 

country We have now a School 

Latin Grammar eminently fitted to 
strengthen alike the young mind, as 
well as the memory, by its appeal to the 



reflective powers : and such an influence 
cannot fail to invest the dry subject of 
grammar with an interest most bene- 
ficial to the student's progress. The 
Primer has succeeded in its aim in the 
opinion of all unprejudiced judges.' 

London Review. 



SUBSIDIA PRIM ARIA, Part I. Accidence and Simple 

Construction, a First COMPANION EXERCISE BOOK adapted to the Public 
School Latin Primer. By the Editor of the Primer. Price 2*. %d, 

SUBSIDIA PRIM ARIA, Part II. Syntax ^c, a Second 

COMPANION EXERCISE BOOK to the PubUc School Latin Primer. By 
the Editor of the Primer. Price S*. 6d. 

KEY to the EXERCISES in SUBSIDIA PRI MARIA, 

Parts I. and II. price bs. supplied to Instructors only, on application to the 
Pt^lishers, 

SUBSIDIA PRIM ARIA, IIL a Manual of the Rules of 

Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence ; with Examples ; being a 
Supplement to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Editor of the 
Primer Price \s 

The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, to follow in 

use the Public School Latin Primer ; and edited, with the same sanction, by the 
Editor of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. price Gs. 



* The Puhtic School Latin Primer, in- 
telligently taught, has proved a valu- 
able instrument in education ; and what 
it has done for the foundation the Public 
School Latin Grammar viill certainly do 
for the superstructure. We have no 
book like it : it is far more comprehen- 



sive than any of our ordinary school 
grammars, while it is yet neither so dis- 
cursive nor so lengthy a^ those larger 
grammars which, while they were most 
valuable to the advanced scholar, were 
to all below him almost useless.' 

Educational Times. 



London : LONGMANS and CO. 



In Imperial 4to. price Ss. 6d, sewed, or 68, cloth, 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS 



OF 



MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

In Thibtt-onb entirely new Iupebijll Quabto Maps, 

Exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of the Countries 

delineated^ and Noting all the Chief -PUwes of Historical, 

Comrnercial, or Social Interest. 

Edited, with an Introduction on the Study of . G-eographj, by the 
Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College. 



* The Public Scfiools Atlas of Modem Oeo- 
graphy mast be pronounced one of the beet 
collectioDS of Maps for the purpose of general 
geographical information which has come 
under our notice. Its great superiority lies 
principally in the fact that that great short- 
coming of most maps, the unnecessary and 
exoessiye minuteness of detail, is throughout 
avoided in these; and thereby a clearness 
and distinctness are obtained which give 
great satisfaction.' 

WssTMiN&rrER Bevibw. 

'We have no hesitation in pronoundng 
this the best School Atlas that has come 
under our notice. The reason of its supe- 



riority is obvious. Everything^ has been 
subordinated to the one idea of making it 
thoroughly useful as an instrument of edn- 
cation. Clear and dLstinct to a degree, the 
excessive minuteness of detail, which is the 
great evil of most maps intended for School 
use, has been wisely avoided. Only those 
names of towns and cities which are of 
importance as being either mentioned in 
history, or remarkable as sites of industry 
or as places of resort, have been admitted; 
and the result is, that they catch the eye 
more readily, and make a conseqnently 
greater impression on the mind of the 
learner.' Educational Times. 



Preparing for publication, 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Forming a Companion to * The Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography.' 
By the Rev. Gbobob Butler, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College; 
Editor of * The Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography.' 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS OF 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

Edited, with an Introduction on the Study of Ancient Q-eography, by the 
Rev. George Butler, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College. Imperial 
Quarto, uniform with * The Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography.' 



London: LONGMANS and CO. 



Paternoster Row, London: .August 1874. 
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The School-Books, Atlases, Maps, &c. comprised in this Catalogue 
may be inspected in the Educational Department of Messrs. Longmans 
and Co. 39 Paternoster Kow, London, where also all other works pub- 
lished by them may be seen. 
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English Heading-Lesson Books, 



M. 
6d. 



BUton's Infant Primer for School and Home nse, 18mo 

— Infant Header, Narratiyes and Fables in Monosyllables, 18mo. ... 

— First Beading Book, for Standard I. 18mo 

— Second Reading Book, for Standard II. 18mo 

— Third Beading Book, Boyt* Edition and GirW Edition^ f cp. 9d. each 

— Fourth Beading Book, Boys' Edition and QirU* Edition^ f cp. It. each 

— Fifth Beading Book, or Poetical Reader^ fcp 1«. 8rf. 

Stevens and Hole's Introductory Lesson-Book, 18mo C<7. 

— — — Grade LesBon-Book Primer, crown 8vo Srf. 

— — — First Lessons in Beading, Twenty-four Folio Sheets ... 4«. 6d. 

— — — Complete Header, for Upper and Middle-Gloss Schools :— 

1. The Primary Beader 1». I 8. The Eiemplar of Style 2#. 

2. The Intermediate Beader 1«. 6f{. I 4. The Senior Class Beader 2«. 

Stevens and Hole's Grade Lesson Books, in Six Standards, 12mo. :~ 

The First Standard, pp. 128 ... 9<I. The Fourth Standard, pp. 224 ... 1*. M. 

The Second Standard, pp. leo 9d. The Fifth Standard, pp. 224 l«.Sd. 

The Third Standard, pp. 160... 9<2. The Sixth Standard, pp. 260 l«.6d. 

Answers to the Arithmetical Exercises in Standards I. II. and III. price id. in 
Standard IV. price iA. in Standards Y. and VI. 4<i. or complete, price 1«. id. 

Stevens and Hole's Advanced Lesson Book, 12mo l», 

— Useful Knowledge Beading Books :— 



Boys' First Standard, 12mo. ... 9d. 

— Second Standard, 12mo... 1«. 

— Third Standard, 12mo. ... 1«. 

— Fourth Standard, 12mo.... 1«. 8(2. 

— Fifth Standard, 12mo 1«. M. 

— Sixth Standard, 12mo 1 «. 6d. 



Girls' First Standard, ]2mo. ... Od. 

— Second Standard, 12mo. ... ]«. 

— Third Standard, 12mo It. 

— Fourth Standard, 12mo. ... 1». 8rf. 

— Fifth Standard, 12mo 1«. .Sd. 

— Sixth Standard, 12mo ]«. &d. 



M'Leod's First Beading-Book, for Families and Schools, 18mo 8d. 

— Beading Lessons for Infant Schools. SO Broadside Sheets S«. 

— First Scnool-Book to teach Beading and Writing, 18mo M. 

— Second School-Book to teach Spelling and Beading, 18mo 9d. 

Isbister's First Steps in Beading and Learning, 12mo \$. (kt. 

— Word Builder, First Standard, 6d. Second Standard, 8d. 

— Sixth Standard Beader, 12mo 1*. 

The Graduated Series of Beading-Lesson Books :— 

Morell's Elementary Beading Book or Primer, 18mo : td. 



Graduated Series, Book 1 8d. 

Book II. pp. 254 l».8d. 

Book III. pp. 812 1». 6d. 

Book IV. pp. 440 2*. 



BookY. comprehending Bead- 
ings in the best Englifih 
Literature, pp. 496 2». 6d. 



London, LONGMANS & CO. 



General Lists of School-Books 



Jones's Seonlar Early Losson-Book, 18mo 6d. 

— Secnlar Early Lesson-Book. Part II. Proverbs 4d. 

— Advanoed Beading-Book ; Lessons in English History, 18mo lOd- 

Marcet's Seasons, or Stories for Young Children, 4 vols. 18mo each 2«. 

Sullivan's Literary Class-Book ; Beadings in English Literature, fcp 2«. 6d. 

Wi-iting Boohs, 

The Rtiudy Writer, a Course of 18 Graduated Copy Books each 3d. 

An Edition, printed in Pencil ink. of the Beady Writer, Books I. to VIII. marked 

severally Books A to H may also be had, price Threepence each Book. 
Combes, Stevens, and Hole's Complete Writer ; a Set of 16Qraduated Copy- 
Books, on Fine Paper, price U. 6d. per Dozen to Teachers. 

M'Leod's Graduated Series of Nine Copy-Books each Sd. 

Isbister's Mercantile Copy-Books. Three Books each 1». 

Siiilhauser's Writing Books, 2». per doz. 16<. per 100. 

School Poetry Boohs. 

Bilton's Poetical Beader for all Classes of Schools, fcp 1«. 8d. 

M'Leod's First Poetical Reading Book, fcp 9d. 

— Second Poetical Beading Book, fcp 1». Sd. 

Cook's First Book of Poetry for Elementary Schools, 18mo 9d. 

TweUs' Poetry for Repetition, comprising 200 short pieces, 18mo 2«. lid. 

Hughes' Select Specimens of English Poetry, 12mo S«. 6d. 

Gray's Poems, with Notes by G. Candy, M.A., fcp 2». 6d. 

Milton's Lycidas, edited by Jerram, crown 8vo S». Cd. 

Scott's Lady of the Lake, Cantos I. and II. edited by Jeaffreson, fcp ' 2«. 6d. 

— Marmion, edited for Schools, by Morris, fcp 2«. Gd. 

Thomson's Seasons, Spring and Summer^ by Morris, fcp 2g. ed 

— — Autumn bhA Winter, "by "M.orriB.tcT? S$.Gd, 

MUman's English and Scottish Historical Ballads, fcp it. 6d. 

English SpelUng-Boohs, 

Barford and Tilley's English Spelling, 16mo 1«. 6d. 

Sowoll's Dictation Exercises, First Series, 18mo. Is. Second Series S«. 6d. 

Sullivan's Spelling-Book Superseded, 18mo is. 4d. 

Words Spelled in Two or More Ways, 18mo lOd. 

Johnson's Civil Service Spelling Book, fcp Is, 

Grammar and the English Language. 

Sew ell's English Grammar Made Easy, fcp. 8vo \s. 6tl. 

Horell's First Step in English Grammar, 12mo 4d. 

— — _ — — Composition, fcp 8d. 

Delevante's English Orthoepy and Orthography, 12mo 1«. Gd. 

M'Leod's Explanatory English Grammar for Beginners, 18mo 9d. 

— English Grammatical Definitions, for Home Study id. 

Bain's First or Introductory English Grammar, 18mo is. Ad. 

— Higher English Grammar, fcp Is. id 

Graham's English ; or, the Art of Composition Explained, fcp bs. 

Sullivan's Manual of Etymology, or First Steps to English, 18mo lOd. 

— Attempt to Simplify English Grammar, 18mo 1*. 

Hiley's Child's First English GramniHT, 18mo Is. 

Abridgment of Hiley's English Grammar, 18mo is. 9d. 

Uiley's English Grammar and Style, 12mo St. 6d. 

Hiley's Exercises adapted to his English Grammar, 12mo 2s. 6d. Key 4*. 6d. 

— Practical English Composition, Part 1. 18mo 1«. 6d. Key is. 6d. 

— — — — PartII.18mo S*. Key 4«. 



London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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— Uuiul ot Sohoot Lettar-WriUsc, IlmD. U.M 

Johnston*! Bnfrllah GoiDpoiftSon and Biuf-Wrltliif, p«t Sm. .. Ii.6d 

GnJiuu'A Kn^Uali Style (aConruoF Imtmotlan), lop, ...................... 6t. 

HuMl'* VWi Grunnur loi the nu ot Biq'i.Umo _ ., li.td 

— Uut'i GnmnuT. Intended Kit OiensBotGliliilBina. If.«d 

IConll'i EnarUih Comiaillion. In SM EieroUef, crown Sro tt.ed 

— BuentlAliol Bn^tahOnmiuruidAniJjditlap.................. Bd 

UorgBn'i Leuner*! Compuion to tli« ume, poet Sro. Cd 
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^h LuignAjfe. with Sp^dmena, 18i 



Edwafda'a History of 

Br«wflr'A Guide to En^Uab Compoeltlon, eK>'ffn 
Boget'eThesutnuof Enfllih WordeudPhnAeaiCTOWnSTO* .. 
Arnotd'a liumel of BngUeh Ulazmtare, er — " — 



Idtluim ft lUberly's BsutUar EngUih 

UttllBr'aCHujLKtiiieionaieSdeDi . _ _. 

Femr'a OominntiTS QniaunK. SwukriC, Gn^ IdUn, Toi^ L Sto. . 
Prendtriut'a UeataiT of ImngnagBa. 8fo 



Faraphrasinff, Parting, Emd Aitnlytit, 
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Ofl&er&l Lilts of SolLooI-Booki 

I'l ParaMt Cut, Bodu I.'A n. U-OcLBKhi BoouIH. 



from the GT««k, ISmo.-.- 

Btndent'i V&niuJ^ Qreek mnd Latia, cjmplotflt ]8mD 

I'B DlctiODftry Df tJiB EagllBh LbD^OB^, ISmo, 
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Hunter's Modem Arithmetio for School Work or Priyate Study, 12ino^AI.Ke7. St. 
Combes and Hlnes' Standard Arithmetical Gopy-Books, in Nine Books, i. . coou. 
Combes and Hines' Complete Arithmetical Copy>Books. Complete in Nine 

Books, on Fine Paper. Price 6«. per dozen to Teachers. 
The Complete Ciphering-Book, being the Nine Complete Arithmetical 

Copy-Books bound in One Volume. Price O0. 6d. cloth. 

M*Leod's Manual of Arthmetic, containing 1,750 Questions, 18mo 9d, 

Hiley's Becapitulatory Examples in Arithmetio, 12mo. ^ It. 

Moffatt's Mental Arithmetic, 12mo. 1«. or with Key, U. Od. 

Anderson's Book of Arithmetic for the Army, 18mo It. 

M'Leod's Mental Arithmetic, Pabt I.WholeNtmibers ; Pabt II. Fractions, 

each It. 

— Extended Multiplication and Pence Tables, 18mo 2d. 

Johnston's Civil Service Arithmetic, 12mo 8t. Cd, Key 4t. 

Thomson's Treatise on Arithmetic, l;:mo 8t. 6d. Key St. 

Tate's First Principles of Arithmetio, 12mo It. M, 

Pix's Miscellaneous Examples in Arithmetic, 12mo St. 6d. 

Stevens and Hole's Arithmetical Examination Cards, in Eight Sets, each 

Set consisting of Twenty-Four Cards. Price It. per Set. 



A. Simple Addition and Subtraction. 

B. Simple Multiplication and Division. 

C. Compound Rules (Money). 

D. Compound Bules (Weights and Mea- 
sures). 



E. Practice and Bills of Parcels. 

F. Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

O. Simple and Compound Proportion. 
H. Interest, Stocks, and Miscellaneous 
Problems. 



Isbister's High School Arithmetic, 12mo. It. or with Answera It. 8d. 

Calder's Familiar Arithmetic, 12mo. 4t. 6d. or with Answers, 5t. 6d. the 

Answers separately, It. the Questions in Part II. separately It. 

Calder's Smaller Arithmetic for Schools, 18mo * St. 6d. 

Liddell's Arithmetic for Schools, 18mo. It. cloth ; or in Two Parts, Sixpence 

each. The Answers separately, price Threepence. 
Harris's Graduated Exercises in Arithmetic and Mensuration, crown 8vo. 

St. Cd. or with Answen, Ss. the Answera separately, 9d Full Key 6t. 

— Easy Exercises in Arithmetic, crown 8vo It. 

Merrifield's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, small 8vo. St.M. Key St. 6d. 

Book-keeping, 

Isbister's Book-keeping by Single and Double Entxy, 18mo Od. 

— Set of Eight Account Books to the above each 6d. 

Hunter's Exercises in Book-keeping by Double Entry, 12mo. ...It. 6d. Key St. 6d. 

— Examination-Questions in Book-keeping by Double Entry, ISmo. 2t. 6d. 

— Examination- Questions ftc. as above, separate from the Answera It. 

— Buled Paper for Forms of Account Books, 5 sorts ... per quire. It. Cd. 

— Self-Instruction in Book-keeping, 12mo 2t. 

Mensuration, 

Merrifield's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, small 8vo St. 6d. 

Hunter's Elements of Mensuration, 18mo It. Key 9d. 

Hiley's Explanatory Mensuration, 12mo 2t. Cd. 

Boucher's Mensuration, Plane and Solid, 12mo St. 

Nesbit's Treatise on Practical Mensuration, iSmo Ct. Key 5t. 

Algebra, 

Colenso and Hunter's Introductory Algebra, 18mo 2t. M. Key St. td. 

Hunter's Standard Algebra, according to the Revised Code, 18mo. It. Key It. 
Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometry, small 8vo St. Cd. 

— Notes on Algebra and Trigonometry, small 8vo St. 6d. 

Colenao's Algebra, for National and Adult Schools, 18mo It. 6d. Key St. 6d. 
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Colenso's Algrebra, for the me of Schools, Paet 1. 12mo 4«. M. Key 5«. 

Hunter's Examination-Questions on Colenso's Algebra, Pabt T. 12mo S«. 6<f. 

Colenso's Elements of Algebra, for the use of Schools, Pabt II. 12mo.6«. Key 5«. 

— Examples and Equation Papers, with the Answers, 12mo 2*. 6d. 

— Elements of Algebra, complete in One Volume, 8to. 12«. 6d. Key, 

12mo 7a. 6d. 

Tate's Algebra made Easy, 12mo 2». Key 8#. 6d. 

Reynolds's Elementary Algebra for Beginners, 18mo.9d. Answers, 3d. Key 1«. 

Thomson's Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 12mo 5«. Key 4«. Qd. 

Wood's Elements of Algebra, by Lund, 8vo 12*. 6d. 

Lund's Companion to Wood's Algebra, postSvo 7«. 6d- 

— Short and Easy Course of-Algebra, crown 8vo it. 6d. Key 2«. 6d. 

MacOoll's Algebraical Exercises and Problems, ISxao 3*. Gd. 

Geometry and Trigonometry, 

Thomson's Euclid, Books I. to yi. and XI. and Xn. 12mo 5«. 

— Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 8vo 4«. 6d. 

7- Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo S«. 6d. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry, small 8vo 3«. 6d. 

Wright's Elements of Plane Geometry, crown 8vo 5«. 

Potts's Euclid, University Edition, 8vo 10». 

'- — Intermediate Edition, Books I. to IV. S«. Books I. to III. 2«. 6d. 

Books I. II. 1«. 6d. Book I. 1«. 

— Enunciations of Euclid, 12mo 6d. 

— Euclid's Elements, School Edition, 12mo. boards is. 6d. roan 5«. 

Tate's Practical Geometry, with 261 Woodcuts, 18mo 1«. 

— Geometry, Mensuration, Trigonometry, ftc. ISmo S«. 6d. 

Isbister's School Euclid, the First Four Books, 12mo 2». 6d. 

— College Euclid, Books I. to VI. and Parts of XI. and XII. ISmo. S«. 6d. 

— College and School Examiner in Euclid, 12mo 9d. 

— Euclid Copy-Books, Nob. I. and II. oblong ito. each 6d. 

— First Steps to Euclid, 12mo 1«. 6d. 

Tate's First Three Books of Euclid, 12mo 1«. 6d. 18mo. 9d. 

Colenso's Elements of Euclid, 18mo U. 6d. or with Key to the Exercises fit. 6d. 

— Geometrical Exercises and Key S«. 6d. 

— Geometrical Exercises, separately, 18mo l«. 

— Trigonometxy, 12mo. Part I. %$. 6d. Key S«. 6d. Part 11. 2«. 6d. Key St. 

Hunter's Plane Trigonometry, for Beginners, 18mo It. Key 9d. 

Booth's New Geometrical Methods, Vol. 1. 8vo 18t. 

Hymers's Differential Equations and Calculus, 8yo 12t. 

Williamson on Differential Calculus, crown 8vo lOt. 6d. 

Johnstone's Elementary Treatise on Logarithms, 12mo 8t. 6d. 

Hunter's Treatise on Logarithms, 18mo It. Key 9d. 

Jeans's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 12mo. 7t. 6d. or in Two Parts, 

each '. 4t. 

— Problems in Astronomy &c. or Key to the above, 12mo fit. 

Stokes's Syllabus of Trigonometry, fcp St. 

Land Surveying j Drawing ^ and Practical Mathematics. 

Nesbit's Practical Land Surveying, 8vo 12t. 

Binns's Orthographic Projection and Isometrical Drawing, 18mo It. 

Collins's Perspective, or the Art of Drawing, crown 8vo 5t. 

Merrifield's Descriptive Geometry and Mechanical Drawing, small 8vo. 

Nearly ready. 
Winter's Mathematical Exercises, post 8vo 6». Bd. 
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Winter's Elementary tieometrical Drawing, Fart I. post 8vo. Za. M. Part II. 6«. 6d. 

Pierce's Solid or Descriptive Geometry, post 4to 12$. 6d. 

Kimber's Mathematical Course for the University of London, 8vo. lQg.6d. Key 4«. 6d. 

Salmon's Treatise on Conic Sections, 8vo 12*. 

Wrigley's Examples in Pnre and Blixed Mathematics, 8vo Sa. Od. 

Hamilton's Elements of Qoatemions. 8vo „ 25«. 

Works by John Hullah, Professor of Vocal Mttsic in Kings 
CoHege, in Queen's CoUegCj and in Bedford CoUege^ London. 

Hollah's MftT^Ti^l of Singing. Parts I. and II. 2«. 6d. ; or together 5«. 

Exercises and Figures contained in Parts I., and II. of iha Manual, 

Books I. and II. each 8d. 

Large Sheets, containing the Figures in Part I. of the Manual. Nos. 1 

to 8 in a Parcel G«. 

Large Sheets, containing the Exercises in Part I. of the Manual. Nos. 9 

to 40, in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each ^. per Parcel 6«. 

Large Sheets, the Figures in Part II. Nos. 41 to 52 in a Parcel 9«. 

Rudiments of Musical Grammar, royal 8vo 3«, 

Grammar of MusiciQ Harmony, royal 8vo. Two Parts each U. Cd. 

Exercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony U. 

Grammar of Cotmterpoint. Part I. super-royal 8vo 2*. fkl. 

Infant School Songs 6cZ. 

School Songs for 2 and S Voices. SBooks, 8vo each 6(1. 

Old English Songs for Schools, Harmonised 6e2. 

Exercises for the Cultivation of the Voice. For Soprano or Tenor 2«. 6d. 

Time and Tune in the Elementary School Nearly ready. 

Political and Histoncal Geogj-aphy, 

Thomson's Introduction to Modem Geography, New Edition Nearly ready, 

Hiley's Child's First Geography, 18mo 9d. 

— Elementary Geography for Beginners, 18mo U.M, 

— Compendium of European Geography and History, 12mo ;to. 6<2« 

— — Asiatic, African, Azherican and Australian Geo- 
graphy, 12mo 8*. 

Burbury's Mary's (Geography, 18mo. 2«. 6d Questions 1«. 

Outlines of Geography, by George Hogarth, 18mo lOd. 

The Stepping-stone to Geography, 18mo 1#. 

Hughes's Child's First Book of Geography, 18mo 9(1. 

— Geography of the British Empire, for beginners, 18mo 9d. 

— General Geography, for beginners, 18mo iW. 

Questions on Hughes's General Geography, for beginners, 18mo M. 

Lupton's Examination-Papers in Geography, crown 8vo \$. 

Hughes's Manual of (Geography, with Six coloured maps, fcp ?«. 6d. 

Or in Two Parts:— 1. Europe, S«. 6<l. II. Asia, Africa, America, 

Australasia, fto 4«. 

Hughes's Manual of British Gtoograpfay, fcp 2«. 

Sullivan's Geography Generalised, fcp 2«. Cd. 

— > Introduction to Ancient and Modem Geography, 18mo 1«. 

Hughes's Geography for Elementary Schools, 18mo 1«. 

Goldsmith's Grammar of General Geography, fcp Ze, 6d. Key 1«. 

Maunder's Treasury of Geography, fcp 6*. 

Butler's Ancient and Modern Geography, post 8vo 7«. Gd. 

Butler's Sketch of Modem Geography, post 8vo 4ji. 

— Sketch of Ancient Geography, postSvo 4». 

M'Leod's Geography of Palestine or the Holy Land, 12mo \». 6d. 

— Life and Travels of St. Paul, 12mo 2». 

Keith Johnston's Gazetteer, New Edition, thoroughly revised, Svo. Nearly ready. 
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Pki/sical and Mathematicdl Geography, 

Ramsay's Gteology Simplified for Begrlnners Nearly rectdy. 

Williams's Biver Basins of the United Kin gfdom, 16mo 1«. 

Hughes^ (W.) Physical Geography for Beginners, 18mo. 1«. 

Matiry's Physical Geography for Schools and General BeiEiders, fcp 2«. fid. 

Hughes's (E.) Outlines of Physical (Geography, 12mo 3<. 6d. Questions 6<l. 

Keith's Treatise on the Use of the Globes, improved by Taylor, Le 

Mesurier, and Middleton, 12mo 6«. 6d. Key 2«.6<f. 

School Atlases and Maps, 

Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography, 81 entirely new Coloured Maps, 

imperial 4to. 8«. 6d. sewed, or 5«. cloth. 
Butler's Atlas of Modem Geography, royal Svo 10». 6d. 

— Junior Modern Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal Svo 4«.6d. 

— Atlas of Ancient Geoerraphy, royal Svo 12«. 

— Junior Ancient Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal Svo 4«. 6d. 

— Gtener^ Atlas, Modem and Ancient, royal 4to 2Z». 

M'Lood's Pupil's Atlas of Modern Geography, 4to It, 

— School Atlas of Scripture Geography, royal 4to la. 

Hughes's School Atlas of Bible Lands, fcp. l9.6d. 

Natural Histoi'y and Botany, 

Blake's Catechism of Zoology, fcp 2#. 

The Stepping-Stone to Natural History, ISmo 2«.6d. 

Or in Two Parts.— I. Mammalia^ 1«. II. Birei$^ Beptifeg, and Finhes 1«. 

Owen's Natural History for Beginners, ISmo. Two Parts 9d. each, or 1 vol. 2*. 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural History, revised by Holdsworth, fcp 6$. 

Lindley and Moore's Treasury of Botany. Two Parts, fcp 12#. 

Wood's Bible Animals, Svo 21«. 

— Homes without Hands, Svo 2I». 

— Insects at Home, Svo 21«. 

— Insects Abroad. Svo 21». ' 

— Out of Doors, crown Svo 7«. 6d. 

— Strange Dwellings, crown Svo 7«. 6d. 

Chemistiy and Telegraphy, 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, small Svo 8«. W. 

Miller's Elements of Chemistry, 8 vols. Svo 60». 

Part I.— Chemical Physics, Fifth Edition, 15«. 

Part II.— Inorganic Chemistry, Fifth Edition, 21*. 

Part III.— Organic Chemistry, Fourth Edition, 24«. 

— Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry, small Svo St. 6d. 

Tate's Outlines of Experimental Chemistry, ISmo 9d. 

Odling's Course of Practical Chemistry, for Medical Students, crown Svo... Is. 6d. 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chemical Analysis, small Svo u. M. 

Thorpe and Muir's Qualitative Chemical Analysis, small Svo 8*. M. 

Crookes's Select Methods in Chemical Analysis, crown Svo 12«. M, 

Preece and Sivewright's Telegraphy Nearly rectdy. 

Culley's Practical Telegraphy, Svo 16». 

Natural Philosophy and Natural Science, 

Bloxam's Metals, their Properties and Treatment, small Svo S«. 6d. 

Ganot's Physios, translated by Prof. E. Atkinson, post Svo 15«. 

— Natural Philosophy, translated by the same, crown Svo 7«. 6d. 

Helmholts' Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects, Svo 12«. 6d. 

Weinhold's Introduction to Experimental Physics, Svo 1S«. 
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Jenldn's Electricity and Magnetism, small 8vo St. fid. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, small 8vo .' S«.6d. 

Marcet's ConTersations on Natural Philosophy, fcp 7«. 6d. 

Tate's Lightand Heat, for the nse of begrinners, ]8mo Od. 

— Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pnenmatics, 18mo Od. 

— Electrittity, explained for the use of beginners, 18mo 9d. 

— Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, and Electro-Dynamic8,18mo dd, 

Tyndall's Notes of Lectures on Electricity, 1«. sewed, 1«. M. doth. 

— ' Notes of Lectures on Light, It. sewed, 1«. 6d. cloth. 

Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and Physical, adapted for 
the use of Artisans, and of Students in Public and 
Science Schools. 

Anderson's strength of Materials, small 8to St. 6d. 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry St. M. 

Bloxam's Metals St. 6d. 

Goodeve's Elements of Mechanism St. 6<l. 

— Principles of Mechanics St. 6d. 

GrifSn's Algebra and Trigonometry St. 6<l. Notes St.6d. 

Jenkin's Electricity and Magnetism St. 6el. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat St. 6d. 

Merrifleld's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, St. 6d. Key, by Hunter St. M, 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistry Sa. 6d. 

Shelley's Workshop Appliances 8t.6<f. 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chemical Analysis i$.6d, 

Thorpe ft Muir's QualitatiTe Analysis St. M, 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry St. 6(1. 

*** Other Text-Books in active preparation. 

Mechanics and Mechanism, 

Goodeve's Elements of Mechanism, small 8vo St. 6d. 

— Principles of Mechanics, small 8vo St.M. 

Tate's Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, 12mo 2t. Key St. M, 

— Mechanics and the Steam-Engine, for beginners, 18mo 9d, 

— Elements of Mechanism, with many Diagrams, 12mo St. 6d. 

Haughton's Animal Mechanics, 8vo 21«. 

Twisden's Introduction to Practical Mechanics, crown 8vo lOt. M, 

— First Lessons in Theoretical Mechanics, crown 8vo 8t. M. 

Willis's Principles of Mechanism, Svo 18t. 

Engineering, Architecture, &c. 

Anderson on the Strength of Materials and Structures, small Svo St. 6d. 

Boiime's Treatise on tiiie Steam-Engine, 4to 4St. 

— Catechism of the Steam-Engine, fcp 6tt 

— Becent Improvements in the Steam-Engine, fcp 6t. 

— Handbook of the Steam-Engine, fcp 9t. 

Main and Brown's Marine Steam-Engine, Svo 12t. 6d. 

— — Indicator and Dynamometer, Svo 4t.6d. 

— — Questions on the Steam-Engine, Svo 5t. 6d. 

Fairbaim's Useful Information for Engineers. 8 vols, crown Svo Sit. td, 

— Treatise on Mills and MUlwork, 2 vols. Svo S2t. 

Mitchell's Stepping-Stone to Architecture, ISmo. Woodcuts It. 

— Budimentary Manual of Architecture, crown Svo lOt. M, 

Gwilt's Encyclopaedia of Architecture, Svo 62t.6(l. 

Popular Astronomy and Navigation, 

The Stepping-Stone to Astronomy, ISmo It. 

Tate's Astronomy and the use of the Globes, for beginners, ISmo 9d. 
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Herschel's Ontlines of Astronomy, Elereutli Edition, square crown 8to. ...12«. 

Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes, 16mo 7«. 6d, 

Proctor's Library Star Atlas, folio ^.....S5«. 

— New Star Atlas for Schools, crown 8vo 5», 

— Handbook for the Stars, square fcp. 8vo 6». 

Evers's Navigration and Great Circle SaUing, 18mo 1«. 

Merrificld and Evers's Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, Svo 7«. Od. 

Jeans's Handbook for the Stars, royal 8to 4«. 6d, 

— Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, Part I. Practical^ 12mo 5s. 

— — — Paet II. TAtforeWcai, royal Svo. 7*. 6df. 
Boyd's Manual for Naval Cadets, Third Edition, post Svo 12t. 6a. 

Animal Physiology and the Preservation of Health. 

The House I Live In ; Structure and Functions of the Human Body. 18mo. 2». 6cl. 
Bray's Physiology for Schools, Fourth Edition, Eighth Thousand, 12mo.... 1«. 

— Diagrams for Class Teaching per pair 6«.6d. 

Marshall's Outlines of Physiology, Human and Comparative, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. S2c. 
Mapother's Animal Physiology, 18mo 1«. 

Domestic Economy and General Knowledge, 

Burbury's Every-day Book of Common Things, 18mo. 2«. M. Questional*. 

Sterne's Questions on Generalities, Two Series, each 2«. Keys each U. 

The Stepping-stone to Knowledge, 18mo 1». 

Second Series of the Stepping-Stone to General Knowledge, 18mo 1«. 

Chronology and Historical Genealogy, 

Cates and Woodward's Chronological and Historical Encyclopeedia, Svo. ...4&», 
Slater's Sententia Chronologiea^ the Original Work, ISmo 1«. 6d. 

— — — improved by M. Sewell, 12mo 8#. 6d. 

Crook's Events of England in Bhyme, square 16mo 1«. 

Mythology and Antiquities, 

Cox's Manual of Mythology, in Question and Answer, fcp s«. 

. — Mythology of the Aryan Nations, 8 vols. 8vo 28«. 

— Tales of Ancient Greece, crown Svo 6». 6d. 

Hort's New Pantheon, 18mo. with 17 Plates Zs. dd 

Becker's Oallut, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus, post Svo 7«. 6d. 

— Chariele$, illustrating the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks ... 7«. 6d. 
Bich's Illustrated Dictionary of Boman and Greek Antiquities, post Svo.... 7«. 6d. 
Ewald's Ajitiquities of Israel, translated'by SoUy, 8v6. Nearly rtadp. 

Biography, 

Glelg's Book of Biography, ISmo 9d. 

The Stepping-stone to Biography, ISmo 1«. 

Maunder's Biographical Treasury, re-written by W. L. B. Cates, fcp fit. 

Cates's Dictionary of General Biography, Svo 21». 

Yon Baumer's Life and System of Pestalozzi, Svo 5«. 

British History, 

Catechism of English History, edited by Miss Sewell, 18mo l«. ed. 

Turner's Analysis of English and French History, fcp..!. is. 6d! 

Outlines of the History of England, l8mo 1«. 

Morris's Class-Book History of England, fcp 8». 6d. 

Yonge's History of England, Second Edition, crown Svo 7». 6d! 

Cates & Cox's English History from the year 1066 to the year 1216, cr. Svo. 8«. 6d. 
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The Steppine-Stone to English History, 18mo 1«. 

Lupton's Examination-Papera in History, crown 8vo 1*. 

— English History, revised, crown 8vo 7«. 6d. 

Gleig's History of the Reign of George the Third, crown 8vo 2«. 6d. 

— School History of England, abridged, 12nio 6«. 

— First Book of History— England, ISmo. 2*. or 2 Parts each M. 

— British Colonies, or Second Book of History. 18mo 9d. 

— British India, or Third Book of History, 18mo 9d. 

Historical Questions on the above Three Histories, 18mo 9d, 

Littlewood's Essentials of English History, fcp St. 

Bartle's Synopsis of English History, Revised Edition, fcp 8«. dd, 

Cnsack's Student's Manual of Irish History, crown 8vo C«. 

Creasy's Constitutions of the Britannic Empire, 8vo 15«. 

History y Ancient and Modem, 

Stafford's Compendium of Universal History, fcp U, 

Strickland's Tales and Stories from History, fcp S«. 6d. 

Outlines of the History of France, 18mo. 1«. 8d. 

Gleig's History of France, 18mo 1». 

Maunder's Historical Treasury, with Index, fcp 8«. 

Hangnail's Historical and HiscellAueous Questions, 12mo 4«. M, 

Comer's Questions on the History of Europe, ISmo U. 

Turner's Analysis of the History of Germany, fcp S«. 6d. 

Taylor's Student's Manual of the History of India, crown 8vo 7«. 6d. 

Marshman's History of India, S vols, crown 8vo. S2«. 6d. 

Sewell's Ancient History of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, fcp 0*. 

Outlines of Ancient Grecian History, 18mo 1*. 

The Stopping-Stone to Ancient Grecian History, ISmo 1«. 

Browne's History of Ancient Greece, for beginners, ISmo 9d. 

Sewell's Catochism of Grecian History, 18mo l«.6d. 

— First History of Ancient Greece, fcp St. 6il. 

Schmitz'sHistoryof Ancient Greece, fcp 7«.6d. 

Cox's History of Ancient Greece, Vols. I. and II. 8vo 36*. 

— School History of Greece to the Death of Alexander, cr. 8vo.... Jn the preu 

— Tale of the Great Persian War, from Uerodotutt fcp 8«. 6d. 

Taylor's Student's Manual of Ancient History, crown 8vo 7«. 6d. 

— Student's Manual of Modem History, crown 8vo 7$. 6d. 

Turner's Analysis of the History of Greece, fcp i$. 6d. 

Thirlwall's History of Ancient Greece, 8 vols, fop 28». 

Sewell's Catechism of Grecian History, 18mo U.6d. 

— Catechism of Roman History, 18mo U. 6d. 

— Child's First History of Ancient Rome, fcp 2*. 6d. 

Parkhurst's Questions on Sewell's Child's First History of Rome, fcp 1«. 

Outlines of Ancient Roman History, 18mo lOd. 

The Stopping-Stone to Ancient Roman History, 18mo It. 

Tnmer'sAnalysisof Ancient Roman History, fcp 2». 6d. 

Browne's History of Ancient Rome, for beginners, 28mo Od. 

Merivale's History of the Romans under the Empire, 8 vols, post 8vo 4St, 

— Fall of the Roman Republic, 12mo ?«. 6d. 

Ihne's Ancient Roman History, Vols. I. and II. 8vo 80». 

Pearce's Analysis of Roman History, fcp 2». Od. 

Mahaffy's Prolegomena to Ancient History, 8vo, 14*. 

Scripture History^ Moral and Religious Works, 

Morris's Book of Genesis, with Notes and Analysis, crown 8vo 2«. 6d. 

— — Exodus, with Notes and Analysis, crown 8vo 2«. 6d. 

Hole's Practical Moral Lesson Books :— 

Book I. The Duties Men owe to Themselves. 

Part I. Dutiet Concerning the Body^ fcp 1*. Zd. 

Pabt II. DutUs Conceminff the Mind, fcp l«. 6d. 

Book II. The Duties Men owe to One Another, fcp u. 6d, 

Book III. The Young Christian Armed, crown 8vo 6«. 
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Hiley'B Qnestions on the Holy Scriptures, fop 2«. ed. 

Griffith's Fondamentals, or Bases of Belief, 8to 10*. ed. 

Mossman's History of the Catholic Church, 8to 16*. 

James's Christian Counsels, from F^nelon, crown 8vo &«. 

The Stepping-stone to Bible Knowledge, 18mo 1*. 

Outlines of Sacred History, 16mo is.ed. 

Gleig's Sacred History, or Fourth Book of History. 18mo. 2«. or S Farts, each 9d. 

Gardiner's Life of Christ, crown 8vo 2«. 

Conybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 1 vol. crown 8vo. ... 9$. 

Potts's Paley's Evidences and Hor<B PaulintB, 8vo 10». Od. 

Browne's Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 8vo 16*; 

Gorle's Examination QueBtion>« on the above, fcp S». &d. 

Ayre's Treasury of Bible KnowledR-o. fop «•, 

Girdlestone's Synonyms of the Old Testament, 8vo 15». 

Biddle's Manual of Scripture History, fcp 4«. 

— Outlines of Scripture History, fop i$,Gd. 

Bothsohild's History and Literature of the Israelites, 2 vols, crown 8vo 12«. 6d. 

— — — — — Abridged, fop. 8vo... S#. 6d. 

Kalisch's Coiomentary on the Old Testament; with a New Translation. 

Vol. I. Genesis, 8vo. 18*. or adapted for the General Reader, 12$. VoL II. 

Exodus, 1S«. or adapted for the General Reader, 12«. Vol. III. 

Leviticus, Fart 1. 15*. or adapted for the General Reader, St. Vol. IV. 

Leviticus, Part II. 16«. or adapted for the General Reader, 8». 

Whately's Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences, 18mo 6d. 

Sewell*8 Self-Examination before Confirmation, S2mo 1«. 6d. 

— Readings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, fcp 4«. 

— Preparation for the Holy Communion, S2mo , S«. 

— Readings for Every Day in Lent, from Jeremy Taylor, fcp 5«. 

Bartle's Exposition of the Church Catechism, 12mo 3«. 6d. 

Nash's Compendium of the Book of Common Prayer, fcp ta. M. 

Norris's Catechist's Manual, 18mo 1«. 3d. 

Boultbee's Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, fop 6«. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy ^ and Civil Lato. 

Lewes's History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte, 2 vols. 8vo S2«. 

Whately's Lessons on Reasoning, fcp 1«. 6d. 

Mill's Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 2 vols. 8vo 28«. 

— System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 2 vols. 8vo 25*. 

Killiok'& Student's Handbook of Mill's System of Logic, crown 8vo S*. 6d. 

Stebbing's Analysis of Mill's System of Logic, 12mo St. fid. 

Thomson's Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought, post 8vo &«. 6<f. 

Bacon's Essays, with Annotations by Archbishop Whately, 8vo 10«. 6d. 

— — Annotated by Hunter, crown 8vo Sn. 6d. 

Markby's Bacon's Essays, with References and Notes, fop 1«. 6d. 

Whately's Elements of Logic, 8vo. 10*. 6d. crown 8vo 4«. 6d. 

— Elements of Rhetoric. 8vo. I0«. &d. crown 8vo 4«. 6d. 

Bain's Rhetoric and English Composition, crown 8vo U. 

— Mental and Moral Science, crown 8vo 10«. 6d. 

Mora's Handbook of Logic, for Schools and Teachers, fcp 2«. 

— Introduction to Mental Philosophy, 8vo 12«. 

Ueberweg's Logic, translated by Lindsay, 8vo 16*. 

Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, by Green and Grose, 2 vols. 8vo 28». 

— Essays, by the same Editors, 2 vols. 8vo Nearly ready. 

Stirling's Secret of Hegel, 2 vols. 8vo 28». 

Amos's Science of Jurisprudence, 8vo 18«. 

— Primer of English Constitution and Government, Svo ht. 
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Sandftrs's Institutes of Jti8tinian« 8vo 15«. 

Aird's Blaokstone Economised, postSvo 7«. 6<2. 

Perkins's Profitable Book npoh Domestic Law, post 8yo 10«. 64. 

Pinndples of Teaching^ 8fc* 

Milton's Areopagritioa, edited by Osbom, 12mo 1». 6d. 

Beweil'sPrinciplesof Edncation, a vols, fcp \t».M. 

jQbnston's Ladies' College and School Examiner, fcp l«. 6<{. Key 2«. 6d. 

Robinson's Manual of Method and Organisation, fcp S<. 6d. 

Gill's Artof Teaching to Observe and Think, fcp 2». 

Sullivan's Papers on Education and School-Keeping, 12mo £«• 

Potts's Liber Cantabrigiensis, Part I. fcp 4».W. 

— Account of Cambridge Scholiurships and Exhibitions, fcp 1*. M, 

Lake's Book of Oral Object Lessons on Common Things, 18mo 1«. 6d. 

Johnston's Army and Civil Service Guide, crown 8vo &t. 

— Civil Service Guide, crownSvo 8«. 6d. 

— Guide to Candidates for the Excise, post 8vo 1«. 6(2. 

M'Leod's Middle-Class Examiner. Book 1. 18mo 1«. 

The Greek Language, 

Powle's Short and Easy Greek Book, 12mo 2«. 6d. 

— First Easy Greek Reading-Book, 12mo Nearly ready, 

Vvtrf^ Elementary Greek Grammar, 12mo 8». 6d. 

Farrar's Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence, 12mo 4«. 6<I. 

— Greek Grammar Rules for Harrow School, 12mo 1». Cd. 

Kennedy's Greek Grammar, 12mo 4«. 64. 

— Greek Verse Materials, or Paliestra Musarum, 12mo &«. 6d. 

CoUis's Chief Tenses of the Greek Irregular Verbs, 8vo 1«. 

CoUis's Pontes Classici, No. II. Greek, 12mo 8#. 6d. 

— Praxis Greeca : Etymology, 12mo 2«.0rf. 

CoUis's Greek Verse-Book : Praxis lambica, 12mo 4«.0d. 

Donaldson's New Cratylus, 8vo 21«. 

Edwards's First Greek Reader, with English Notes, fcp 4*. 

Wilkins's Manual of Greek Prose Composition, crown 8vo 7«. 6d. Key 2«. 6(f« 

— Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, crown 8vo. ...4*. 64. Key 2«. 6i. 

— Progressive Greek Delectus, 12mo 4«. Key 2«. 64. 

— Progressive Greek Anthology, 12mo 5*. 

Valp/s Greek Delectus, improved by the Rev. Dr. White, 12mo. 2«.64. Key 2«. 64. 

Hall's Principal Roots of the Greek Tongue, 12mo 5«. 

Yonge's Larger English-Greek Lexicon, 4to 21». 

— English-Greek Lexicon abridged, square 12mo 8«. 64. ' 

Liddell and Scott's Larger Greek-Lexicon, crown 4to 86«. 

— — — Greek-English Lexicon abridged, square 12mo 7«. 64. 

Bloomfield's College and School Greek Testament, fcp St. 

Wilkins's Scriptores Attici, Excerpts with English Notes, crown 8vo 7«. 64. 

— Speeches from Thucydides translated, post 8vo 6«. 

Zeller's Plato and the Older Academy, translated by Alleyne and Goodwin 

In the ^pre»$ 

Grant's Ethics of Aristotie, with Essays and Notes, New Edition In the preet 

Williams's Nioomachean Ethics of Aristotle translated, 8vo 12«. 

Pindar's Odes, fto. revised and explained by Donaldson, 8vo 16«. 

"hLajor's AleettUt HeeubOt axid Medea ot Euripides, post 8vo each 5«. 

Sophoolis Tragcedin Superstites, recensuit Gnllelmus Linwood, M. A. 8vo. 16*. 
Eight Comedies of Aristophanes, translated by L. H. Budd, M.A. 8vo 15». 
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Oreon's Peace of Aristophanes, crown 8vo, Ss.Bd. 

IsbiBter's Xenophon's Anabasis, Books I. to III. with Notes, 12mo St. M. 

White's Zenophon's Expedition of Gyms, with English Notes, 12mo 7». Cd. 

Sheppard and Evans's Notes on Thucydides, crown 8Vo 10«. 6d. 

Parry's Beges et Heroes, from Herodotus, vrith Notes, crown 8yo St. 6d. 

White's Grammar-School Texts, with Vocabularies, 

Horace, First Bopk of the Odes, 82ino It, • 

Virgil, Fourth Book of theGtoorgios 1*. 

Virgil, First Book of theiEneid 1*. 

Virgil. Second Book of theiESneid 1«. 

Virgil, Third Book of the-SJneid U. 

Virgil. Sixth Book of theiEneid 1«. 

Caesar, First Book of the Gallio War It. 

CiBsar, Third Book of theOaUio War 9d. 

CcBsar, Fourth Book of the Gallio War 9d. 

CsBsar, Fifth Book of the Gallio War It. 

C«sar, Sixth Book of the Gallic War 1». 

Nepos, Miltiades, Oimon, Pausanias, and Arlstides 9d. 

'Phsedms, Selections of Familiar and usui^ read Fables 9d, 

PhsBdrus, First and Second Books of Fables 1«. 

Ovid, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses 9d. 

Xenophon, First Book of the Anabasis lt.6d. 

Xenophon, Second Book of the Anabasis It. 

St. Mark's Gospel, Greek Text, English Vocabulary 1«. 6<i. 

St. John's Gospel, Greek Text, English Vocabulary Nearly retxdy. 

The Latin Langwige, 

The Public School Latin Primer, 12mo 2«. 6d. 

r- — — — Grammar, by the Rev. B. H.Keimedy,D.D.p.8vo. 7».6d. 
Subsidia PHmariaf Exercise Books to the Public School Latin Primer, 

Part I. Accidence, ftc. it. 6d. Part II. Syntax, &c. St. 6d. 
Key to the Exercises in Subsidia PrimaHa, Parts I. and II. price &f. 

Subsidia Primaria^ III. the Latin Compound Sentence, ]2mo • 1«. 

Kennedy's Child's Latin Primer, or First Latin Lessons, 12mo 2«. 

The Child's Latin Accidence, extracted from the above, 12mo ]«. 

Fowle's Short and Easy Latin Book, 12mo It. 6d 

' — First Easy Latin Reading-Book, 12mo St.M. 

— Second Easy Latin Reading-Book, 12mo St.6d. 

White's First Latin Exercise-Book, 12mo it. 6d. Key 2*. 6d. 

Wilkins's Progressive Latin Delectus, 12mo it. 

— Easy LatinProse Exercises, crown 8vo. 2t. 6d Key 2*. 6d. 

White and Riddle's Large Latin-English Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to 4S«. 

White's College Latin-English Dictionary (Intermediate size), medium Svo.lSf. 

— Junior Student's Complete English-Latin and Latin-English 

Dictionary, square 12mo >. 12t. 

BarM^T-afAiir i The Latin-English Dictionary, price 7*. M. 
Separately \ ^^6 EngUsh-Latin Dictlona^; price 5*. ed. 

— Middle-Class Latin Dictionary, square fcp.Svo St. 

Riddle's Young Scholar's Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Dictioxuury, square 12mo.l0r. 6<I. 

H««„~.f^w/ The Latin-English Dictionary, 6». 
Separately I The Engllsh-I^tin Dictionary. 6». 

Riddle and Arnold's English-Latin Lexicon. 8vo 21«. 

— — -> Abridged by Bbden, square post 8vo. It. 

Kezmedy's Elementary Latin Grammar, 12mo Zt. 6d. 

— First Latin Reading-Book, or Tirocinium Latlnum. ISmo it. 

— Second Latin Reading-Book, or Palaestra Latinl. ISmo. 5«. 

— Latin Prose, Palaestra Still Latini, 12mo. .„ ^ „ 6«. 

— — — Style. Curriculum Still Latini, 12mo....4«. 6d. Key 7«. 6d. 
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Collis's Chief Tenses of Latin IrreETolar Verbs. 8vo If. 

Sheppard and Tamer's Aids to Classical Study, 12mo 5«. Key 6«. 

— — — _ — — Second Series Nearly ready » 

Moody's Eton Latin Grammar, 12mo 2«. 6d. The Accidence separately 1«. 

Collis's Pontes Classici Latini, 12mo St. 6d. 

Hall's Principal Boots and Derivatives of the Latin Lansroage, 12mo 4«. 6d. 

Bradley's Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo 8«. 6d. Key 5«. 

~ Gontinaons Lessons in Latin Prose, 12mo 5«. Key 5«. 6d. 

Beverley's Exercises in Latin Prose Composition, crown 8vo....2«. 6d. Key 5«. 
WiUdns's Manual of Latin Prose Composition, crownSvo ^5«. 6d. Key 2«. 6ci. 

— Latin Prose Bxerciaes, crown 8vo 4«.6d. Key 5«. 

— Notes for Latin Lyrics (in use in Harrow. Ac.) 12mo 4«. 6d. 

— Latin Anthology, for the Junior Classes, 12mo 4«. 6<{. 

— School Edition of Virgil's Georgics, orowndvo 4«.6d. 

— Virgil's Eclogues and Georgics translated, post 8vo 8«. 6d. 

Valpy's Latin Delectus, improved by the Bev. Dr. White, 12mo 2«. 6d. 

Yonge's Latin Gradus, postSvo. 9«. or with Appendix 12«. 

Bapier's Introduction to Composition of Latin Verse, 12mo....8«. 6cl. Key 2«. 6d. 
Walford's Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse, 12mo. 2«. 6d. Key U. 

— — — Second Series, 12mo 2«. 6d» 

Horace's Odes and Epodes, translated by Lord Lytton, post 8vo 10s. 6d. 

Yonge's Odes and Epodes of Horace, School Edition, 12mo 4«. 6d. 

— Satires and Epistles of Horace, School Edition. 12mo 5«. 

— Library Edition of the Works of Horace, 8vo 21». 

Cooington's .Sneid of Virgil, translated into English Verse, orown 8vo. ... 9«. 

— Miscellaneous Writings, 2 vols. 8vo 28», 

Kenny's Virgil's ^neid, Books I. II. III. and V. 18mo each Book 1«. 

Pycroffs Virgil, with English Notes, 12mo. 7«. 6d. without Notes 8». 6d. 

Bradley's Troy Taken, the Second Book of Virgil's JBneid, fcp 2«. 6d. 

Parry's Origines Bomanse, from Livy, with English Notes, crown 8vo 4s. 

White's Cicero's Cato M^or and Laelius, i2mo 8«. 6(Z. 

— Livy. Book XXIII. with English Notes, 12mo 2#.6d. 

Nash's Cicero pro Lege Manilla, with English Notes, 12mo Is. 6d. 

— Horace Epistles, Book I. with English Notes, 12mo Is. 6<i. 

Yonge's Ciceronis Epistolffi, with English Notes, Books I. 11. and III. 8s. 6d. 
Bradley's Comehus Nepos, improved by the Bev. Dr. White, I2mo Ss. 6d. 

— Ovid's Metamorphoses, improved by White, 12mo is. 6d. 

— Select Fables of Pheedrus, improved by the Bev. Dr. White. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

— Butropius, improved by ttie Bev. Dr. White, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

Isbister's Cassar, Books I.— VTI. 12mo. i». or with Beading Lessons 4s. Bd. 

— Ciesar's Commentaries, Books I.— V. 12mo 8s. 6d. 

— First Book of Caesar's Gallic War, 12mo ls.6d. 

Kenny's Caesar's Commentaries, Book 1. 18mo. Is. Books II. and III Is. 

Church and Brodribb's Pliny's Letters, with English Notes, crown 8vo. ... Gs. 



The Wtench Lcmguage, 

The Stepping-stone to French Pronunciation, 18mo is. 

Prendergast's Mastery Series, French, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

Sti^venard's Bules and Exercises on the French Language. 12mo 8s. Gd. 

Belin's French and English Idioms, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

Ventouillac's French Poetry, with English Notes, 18mo 2s. 

Contanseau's Practical French and English Dictionary, po8t8vo lOs. 6d. 

Part I. French-English , 5s. 6d. Part II. English -French, 5s. 6d. 
-- Pocket French and English Dictionary, square 18mo Ss. 6d. 

— Premieres Lectures, 12mo ^ 2s. 6d. 

— First Step in French. 12mo ♦i 2s. 6d. 

— French Grammar. 12mo 4s. 

Key to EseroiseB in Contanseau's * First Step ' and * French Grataomar.' ISmo. 8s. 
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Contansean'B Guide to French TranBlatioii,12mo 8«. 6d. Key S<. 6d. 

— ProBateuTB et Pontes rran9ai8, 12mo 5». 

— Precis de la Litt^ratnre FTan9aise, ISnio !i».6d. 

— A'br6g6 de rHistoire de France, 12mo 8«. 6d. 

Contanseau's Middle-Class French Course, i8mo. 



French Translation-Book, 8d. 
Easy French Delectus, 8d. 
First French Header, 8d. 
Second French Header, 8d. 



Accidence, 8d. 
Syntax, 8d. 

French Conyersation-Book, 8d. 
First French Exercise-Book, Sd. 
Second French Exercise-Book. 8(2. 
Merlet's French Oramnuur, fcp 6«.6d. 

— French Pronunciation and Accidence, fcp. 8«. 6d >_ ^ . e^ 

— Syntax of the French Grammar, fcp. 8#. 6d. J ^"» P"®® »• «»• 

— Le Traducteur, f op b$.M. 

— Stories for French Writers, fcp it. 

— Aper^ de la Litt^rature Fran9aiBe, fop it.M. 

-> Exercises in French Composition, fcp 8«.6d. 

— French Synonymes, fcp 2«.6<i. 

— Synopsis of French Grammar, fop 2«.6d. 

Sewell's Contes FaoUes, from Modem French Writers, orown 8vo S», 6d 

— ExtniitsChoisisdesAuteursModemes, crown 8vo St. 

Sti^renard's Lectures Fran^aises from Modem Authors, 12mo U. M. 

Souvestre's PhUosophe sous les Toits.by Stidvenard, square 18mo 2«. 6d. 

Meissner's Palattra OaUieth or Philology of the French Language, 12mo. i§. 6d. 

German, Spanish, ITeltrew ; Hindustani and Sanskrit 

Just's German Qrammar,12mo l«.6d. 

— German Beading Book, l2mo Zs.Od. 

Neebe's Children's Mirror, 100 Stories in German and English, crown Svo. S«. 6d. 

Wintzer's First German Book for Beginners, fcp 8#.6d. 

Bemay's German Grammar, fcp. Svo 8«.6d. 

— German Exercises, fcp. Svo Sg.Qd. 

Fischer-Fischart's Elementary German Grammar, fcp 2». 6d. 

Wirth's German Chit-Chat, crown Svo U.Sd. 

Prendergaat's Handbook to the Mastery Series, 12mo 1«. 6d. 

— Mastery Series, German, 12mo 2«. 

— Manual of Spanish, 12mo 2«. 

— Manual of Hebrew, orown Svo 2$,6d, 

Blackley's Practical German and English Dictionary, post Svo 7«. 6d. 

KaUsch's Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. Part I. Svo 12«. 6d> Key 5«. 

— — — Part II. Svo lu.ea. 

Mttller's (Max) Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners, royal Svo 15<. 

Benfey's Sanskrit-English Dictionary 6&t.6d 

Knowledge for the Young. 

The Stepping-Stone to Knowledge, ISmo l«. 

Second Series of the Stepping-Stone to Knowledge, 16mo u. 

The Stepping-stone to Geography, ISmo , 1#. . 

— — Enirlish History, ISmo 1«. 

— — Bible Knowledge, ISmo u. 

— — Biography, IStmo 1#. 

— — Irifth History, iSmo 1#. 

— — French History, ISmo it, 

— — Homan History, ISmo it. 

— — Grecian History, ISmo 1». 

— — English Grammar, ISmo 1«. 

— — French Pronunciation and Conversation, ISmo. ... 1». 

— ~ Astronomy, ISmo la. 

— — Music, ISmo It. 

— — Katural History, 2 Parts, ISmo 1«. eaoh. 

^ — Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 18mo it. 

— — Architeoture, ISmo It. 
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* WHITE'S LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

Now in course of publication, in 32mo. 
each Tbxt Sound in cloth, 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, 

WITH VOCABTTLASIES. 
Edited bt JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. Oxoh. 



The GRAMMAB-SCHOOL TEXTS were originally intended to comprise Selections 
from Classical Authors only. At the request, however, of yarious Masters, who 
have urged the heavy co«tof a Greek Testament and Lexicon, the Gospels of 
St. Mark and St. John are added to the Series. 

The following Tbxts in this Sebebs are now on sale: — 

XENOPHON, First Book of the Anabasis. Price I*. 6<^. 

XENOFHON, Second Book of the Anabasis. Price U, 

ST. MASK'S G-OSFEIi, Greek Text, English Vocabulary. 
Price l5. 6<?. 

ST, JOHN'S GOSPEL, Greek Text, English Vocabulary. 
Nearly ready. 

HOBACE9 First Book of the Odes. Price One Shilling. 

VIBGII19 Fourth Book of the Geoigics. Price One Shlllino. 

VIHGIIi, Kret Book of the -ZEneid. Price One Shilling. 

VTRGIIiy Second Book of the -ffineid. Price One Shilling. 

VIRGIL, Third Book of the -Slneid. Price One Shilling. 

VIBGIL, Sixth Book of the ^neid. Price One Shilling. 

CiESAB, First Book of the Gallic War. Price One Shilling. 

CiESAB, Third Book of the GaUic War. Price Ninepbncb. 

CiESAB, Fourth Book of the Gallic War. Price Ninbfencb. 

GiESAB, Fifth Book of the Gallic War. Price One Shilling. 

CiESAB, Sixth Book of the Gallic War. Price One Shilling. 

]SEPOS, Miltiades, Gimon, Pausanias, and Aristides. ^d, 

PH^DBTJS, Selection of familiar and usually read Fables, ^d, 

PH-aSDBUS, First and Second Books of Fables. Price U. 

OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. Price Ninbpence. 



IiOCAIi EXASOLINATION TEXTS. 

LIVY, BOO-K XXIII. With Grammatical and Explanatory 
Notes, and a Vocabulary of Proper Names. Edited for the use of 
Candidates qualifying for the University Local Examinations by 
the Kev. Dr. White. 12mo. price Half-a-Cbown. 



London : LONGMANS and CO. Paternoster Kow. 
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